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What's  Happening  to  the  Saguaro  Forest? 

New  Look  at  Research  Challenges  Doom-Seers 


By  Joseph  R.  McAuliffe,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Research 

A  notable  but  sad  passage  is  occurring  in 
the  Sonoran  Desert.  "Old  Granddaddy,"  reput¬ 
edly  the  largest  saguaro  in  Arizona,  is  dying. 
The  giant  cactus  had  grown  to  more  than  40 
feet  tall  and  sported  at  least  fifty  massive  arms, 
many  of  which  themselves  bore  additional 
branches.  Old  Granddaddy  has  been  a  stately 
sentinel  overlooking  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Rincon  Mountains  in  Saguaro  National  Monu¬ 
ment  near  Tucson  for  perhaps  as  long  as  three 
centuries.  But  by  late  November  last  year,  the 
top  of  the  main  stem  and  some  of  the  branches 
had  rotted  and  collapsed,  and  internal  decay 
was  progressing  through  its  giant  body. 

It  is  difficult  to  accept  the  death  of  such  a 
magnificent  living  being.  In  the  minds  of  many 
people,  saguaros  stand  out  as  icons  represent¬ 
ing  the  novelty  and  grandeur  of  the  desert 
realm.  The  demise  of  a  particularly  grand 
saguaro  like  Old  Granddaddy  understandably 
raises  considerable  public  alarm. 

Recently  a  Phoenix  newspaper  reported 
that  "Old  Granddaddy... is  the  latest  victim  of  a 
killer  whose  identity  has  perplexed  scientists 
for  a  decade."  Descriptive  names  like  "killer" 
and  "victim"  may  add  to  a  story's  excitement 
but  do  not  contribute  to  public  understanding 
of  the  facts  of  saguaro  ecology.  Yet  for  more 
than  50  years,  newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
have  alarmed  us  with  similar  stories  of  dying 
saguaros  and  the  specter  of  a  Sonoran  Desert 
without  these  magnificent  green  giants. 


The  saguaro  —  majestic  icon  of  the  Sonoran  Desert 


Here  is  a  sampling  of  headlines  and  titles 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  that  have 
appeared  over  the  last  50  years: 

"Death  in  the  Desert"  (1942,  Natural  History ) 
"Will  Science  Save  the  Saguaros?"  (1957, 
Pacific  Discovery ) 

"Will  King  Cactus  Lose  His  Throne?"  (1964, 
San  Diego  Union  ) 

"Dwindling  Saguaro  Forests  Faced  by 

(continued  on  page  8) 


Rain  Washed  Out  Luminaria, 

But  Undampened  Spirits  of  Staff 
And  Volunteers  Achieved  the  Impossible 

By  Robert  G.  Breunig 
Executive  Director 


On  Saturday  night,  December  5,  guests  to 
the  Garden's  annual  Noche  de  las  Luminarias 
event  enjoyed  the  setting  of  the  Garden  lit  by 
over  7,000  luminarias. 

This  would  not  be  unusual  except  for  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  the  luminarias  —  paper  bags 
containing  sand  and  candles  —  were  assembled 
that  afternoon  and  put  into  place  just  hours 
before  the  arrival  of  our  guests. 

Traditionally,  luminarias  are  prepared 
weeks  in  advance  and  over  a  period  of  several 
days.  This  time,  however,  dozens  of  volunteers 
and  staff  members  marshalled  their  efforts  to  fill 
and  place  luminarias  throughout  the  Garden 
after  a  devastating  rainfall  washed  out  the  previ¬ 
ous  night's  event  and  destroyed  all  of  the  bags. 
The  rain  cancellation  was  the  first  in  15  years. 

This  truly  extraordinary  effort,  which 
created  a  new  Luminaria  event  in  a  single  day,  is 
but  one  example  of  the  high  level  of  dedication 
and  support  given  to  the  Garden  by  both  its 
volunteer  corps  and  its  staff.  Both  groups  con¬ 
tinuously  go  to  extra  lengths  to  make  possible 
the  programs  and  activities  of  the  Garden. 

This  kind  of  effort  exemplifies  the  spirit  of 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  the  care  that  is 
given  to  the  maintenance  of  its  collections  and 
its  programs  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

The  Friends  of  the  Garden  are  helping  to 
light  our  Garden  paths  in  another  way.  Their 
contribution  of  funds  raised  by  Luminaria ,  along 
with  grants  from  the  City  of  Scottsdale  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  as  well  as  gifts 
from  trustees  and  former  trustees  have  made 


possible  a  major  improvement  to  the  Garden's 
path  system.  The  improved  paths  are  a  part  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  described  in  the  last  Sono¬ 
ran  Quarterly  to  improve  the  aesthetics  and 
interpretation  of  the  core  garden. 

With  the  help  of  the  funds  which  have 
recently  become  available,  the  Garden  is  now 
constructing  the  Desert  Discovery  Trail,  which 
will  be  the  centerpiece  of  our  new  path  system. 
This  trail,  which  will  carry  visitors  in  a  loop 
around  the  core  garden,  is  being  constructed  of 
attractive  brick  pavers  and  is  integrated  into  the 
rock  borders  of  the  historic  Garden.  Along  the 
Desert  Discovery  Trail  will  be  a  series  of  investi¬ 
gation  stations  and  shade  islands  to  provide 
comfort  for  visitors  who  are  learning  more  about 
the  desert  environment  or  simply  want  to  take  a 
rest  in  a  shady  place.  The  new  path  will  have 
attractive  and  accessible  drinking  fountains  and 
a  system  of  night  lighting.  The  night-lighting 
system  will  enable  the  Garden,  beginning  this 
summer,  to  be  open  during  evenings,  providing 
a  dramatic  new  experience  for  tourists  and 
Valley  residents. 

We  hope  that  all  our  members  will  visit 
the  Garden  in  the  next  months  to  see  these 
improvements.  It  is  our  hope  that  you  will  share 
with  us  the  pride  we  feel  in  the  enhanced  aes¬ 
thetic  quality  of  the  Garden. 

After  the  Desert  Discovery  Trail  is  com¬ 
pleted,  there  will  be  much  more  to  do.  And  the 
support  of  our  membership,  along  with  the 
continued  dedication  of  the  Garden's  volunteers, 
staff,  and  trustees,  will  make  the  entire  project 
possible.  ^ 


photo  by  Elliott  Lincis 
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Used  Books  Needed  for  Sale 

A  used-book  sale  will  be  added  to  the 
Garden's  Fall  Plant  Sale  next  October.  Proceeds 
will  benefit  the  Garden's  library  acquisitions. 

Donations  of  used  books  are  needed  now 
in  order  for  volunteers  to  sort  and  price  them. 
Linda  Smith  and  Carol  Schatt,  cochairs  of  the 
sale,  are  looking  for  books  on  any  subject  as  well 
as  back  issues  of  "Arizona  Highways"  magazine 
and  sheet  music. 

If  you  have  books  to  donate  or  if  you 
would  like  to  help  the  project,  please  call  Linda 
at  971-9262,  or  Carol  at  951-1224.^ 


Special  Book  Exhibit  to  Feature 
Art  of  Depicting  Wildflowers 

An  exhibit  of  books  on  photographing 
and  drawing  wildflowers  will  be  shown  in  the 
Garden's  Richter  Library  weekdays  through¬ 
out  the  month  of  March.  The  special  exhibition 
will  also  be  open  on  two  Sundays,  March  7  and 
21,  from  1  to  4  p.m. 

Jane  Cole,  librarian,  has  prepared  a 
special  catalog  for  the  exhibit,  which  includes 
books  on  how  to  photograph  and  draw  wild¬ 
flowers,  books  on  the  interesting  people  who 
do  this,  and  books  of  wonderful  drawings  and 
photographs  of  wildflowers.  "The  exhibit 
emphasizes  wildflowers  and  their  depictions 
in  deserts,  mostly  the  Sonoran  Desert,  but  also 
the  other  deserts  of  the  world,"  Jane  said. 

This  exhibit  is  the  first  in  a  series  of 
quarterly  exhibits  entitled  "A  View  of  the 
Desert  from  Books"  and  is  planned  to  show¬ 
case  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  book  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  Garden's  library.  ^ 


WHEN  WEBSTER  Auditorium  was  being  built,  this  is 
how  the  site  that  is  now  our  core  Garden  looked.  This 
photograph  is  from  the  estate  of  Douglas  Cain,  who  was  a 
gardener  in  the  early  days  of  the  Garden.  Parts  of  the  area 
in  this  photograph  have  recently  changed  again  as  the 
"Desert  Discovery  Trail"  is  being  created  out  of  the 
Garden's  central  trail  system,  with  the  help  of  a  grant  from 
the  City  of  Scottsdale.  More  information  can  be  found  on 
page  12. 
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Herbs:  Companionable  Plants  Lure, 
Reward  Their  Keepers 

By  Mary  F.  Irish 

As  I  walked  into  a  coffee  shop  for  break¬ 
fast  on  my  first  visit  to  Arizona,  I  noticed  an 
unfamiliar  shrub  clipped  as  a  hedge.  Looking 
closer,  I  was  stunned  to  see  that  it  was  rosemary. 
Could  this  be  the  same  plant  I  had  kept  barely 
alive  at  home  despite  years  of  intensive  care? 

This  was  my  first  clue  that  there  are  rewards  for 
growing  herbs  in  the  desert. 

Using  herbs  for  cure  and  condiment  is  an 
ancient  art  in  every  culture.  Their  use  suffered  a 
hiatus  in  the  years  after  World  War  II,  but  inter¬ 
est  in  them  is  reviving.  These  plants  are  not  new; 
we  are  new  to  them. 

I  remember  my  great-aunt  Minnie  Kutac's 
gardening  habits.  She  lived  on  a  farm  and  grew 
nearly  everything  she  ate.  Her  front  yard  was 
full  of  flowers  and  herbs;  she  was  always  out 
there  pulling  off  leaves,  snipping  fruit,  or  saving 
seed.  This  is  how  herbs  are,  companion  plants; 
they  enjoy  many  little  attentions  from  their 
gardeners. 

I  began  to  grow  herbs  long  ago.  But  my 
garden  then  was  in  Louisiana  where  growing 
herbs  was  a  hard  and  frustrating  business.  The 
soil  was  acidic,  the  herbs  wanted  it  alkaline;  it 
was  mucky'with  constant  rain,  they  wanted  it 
dry;  decaying  organic  material  compacted  the 
soil,  they  wanted  it  rockier,  better  drained. 

I  finally  concluded  that  my  herbs  would 
have  to  come  from  the  market.  Then  I  moved  to 
Arizona  and  those  rosemary  hedges  gave  me  the 
courage  to  try  again. 

I  began  to  experiment.  First  I  planted 
basil,  parsley,  thyme  and  rosemary.  Tentative  at 
first,  I  grew  them  amid  shade  in  the  vegetable 
garden.  Now  I  grow  all  but  the  thyme  in  full  sun. 

Emboldened,  I  moved  on  to  oregano 
( Origanum  vulgare).  This  over-the-counter  oreg¬ 
ano  did  well,  so  I  tried  seed  of  a  plant  called 
Mexican  oregano  ( Lippia  graveolens).  It  was  a 
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huge  success,  literally,  growing  to  be  a  small 
shrub.  And  what  a  heavenly  shrub,  with  its 
sharp,  tiny  leaves  so  perfectly  suited  to  any 
culinary  use,  and  tiny  creamy  flowers  through 
the  late  summer. 

I  began  to  find  other  oreganos  of  south¬ 
western  origin,  Lippia  berlandieri,  Poliomintha 
longiflora,  Monarda  austromontana  (or  Mt.  Pima 
oregano).  And  in  a  truly  experimental  mood,  I 
recently  put  in  a  lovely  green  and  white  velvety- 
leafed  plant  in  the  genus  Coleus,  called  Cuban 
oregano. 

Like  good  luck  attracting  more  good  luck, 
new  herbs  seem  to  show  up  all  the  time.  Mexi¬ 
can  mint  marigold  ( Tagetes  liicida)  delights  me.  It 
is  both  a  lovely  ornamental,  crowned  with  lively 
gold  blooms  in  late  fall,  and  a  delicious  tea  and 
condiment.  Lemon  verbena  (. Aloysia  triphylla )  has 
joined  the  garden.  It  has  the  strongest  lemon 
flavor  of  any  herb  I  have  used.  Chia  ( Salvia 
columbariae ),  in  use  as  a  soothing  drink  before 
the  Spanish  arrived  in  the  American  Southwest, 
now  helps  fill  out  my  wildflower  plantings. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  new  herbs  I 
found  here  is  Mayo  basil,  Ocimum  sp.,  which  is 
named  for  the  area  where  the  selection  was 
found.  A  striking  ornamental  with  dark,  small 
leaves  and  spikes  of  purple  and  white  blooms,  it 
has  the  sharp  flavor  of  Asian  basils.  My  sister's 
basil  vinegar,  made  with  Mayo,  is  remarkable. 

I  once  had  visions  of  orderly,  arranged 
herb  beds  brimming  with  bountiful  herbs.  But  in 
my  garden,  the  herbs  float  and  scatter  about, 
showing  up  anywhere  as  shrubs  in  a  perennial 
bed,  as  wanderers  in  the  vegetable  bed,  as  wild- 
flowers.  I  like  it  that  way,  and  find  that  now  I  am 
the  one  pulling  a  leaf  here,  a  flower  there,  saving 
seed  in  the  timeless  pattern  of  gardeners.  ^ 

(Mary  F.  Irish ,  our  Desert  Gardener ,  is  director  of 
public  horticulture  at  the  Garden.) 


Plant  Profile: 

A  'New7  Acacia  Offers  Shade, 

Other  Delights  for  Local  Use 

Acacia  erioloba 
Camelthom 

The  genus  acacia  is  immense  with  over  750 
species,  and  thoroughly  cosmopolitan,  spanning 
the  globe  in  arid  and  semi-arid  locations  in  Africa, 
North  and  South  America,  and  Australia. 

Characterized  by  flowers  with  few  or  no 
petals  but  many  stamens  which  create  distinctive 
ball-like  flowers,  acacias  are  often  sweet-scented. 
One  ornamental  acacia  in  our  valley  derives  its 
common  name  from  this  feature,  sweet  acacia 
( Acacia  smallii).  The  pinnate  (having  leaflets)  or 
commonly  twice-pinnate  leaves,  are  tiny  and 
numerous,  producing  the  light  shade  so  typical  of 
trees  in  the  legume  family. 

Excellent  as  ornamental  plants  for  desert 
gardens,  some  species  are  already  in  use  as  shade 
trees.  Besides  sweet  acacia,  there  are  twisted  acacia 
(A.  schaffneri ),  shoestring  acacia  (A.  stenophylla),  and 
palo  bianco  (A.  willardiana). 

Several  members  of  the  genus  are  also 
desirable  shrubs.  Australian  acacias  such  as  trailing 
acacia  (A.  redolens )  are  highly  valued  in  street 
plantings  and  public  areas  for  their  low  mainte¬ 
nance  requirements  and  high  drought  tolerance. 

Good  native  acacias  such  as  white-thorn 
acacia  (A.  constricta),  catclaw  acacia  (A.  greggii),  and 
the  Chihuahuan  A.  berlandieri  are  rapidly  gaining 
popularity  here. 

Through  the  Garden's  Plant  Introduction 
Program  the  sale  of  another  ornamental  acacia 
began  last  fall.  A.  erioloba  (formerly  A.  giraffei),  or 
camelthorn,  is  a  tall,  multi-trunked  tree  which 
occurs  in  southern  Africa  in  the  Kalahari  and  the 
Namib  deserts  eastward  nearly  to  the  coast.  It 
apparently  acquired  its  quaint  common  name  from 
a  mutilation  of  the  Afrikaans  word  kameeldoring , 
meaning  "giraffe  thorn,"  alluding  to  the  fact  that 
giraffes  like  to  eat  this  tree. 

A  stately  tree,  it  is  often  bushy  when  young. 
Consistent,  steady  pruning  through  its  early  years 
can  produce  a  single-trunked  specimen  similar  to  a 
mesquite.  As  the  tree  grows,  the  crown  spreads. 
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Acacia  erioloba,  now  13  years  old ,  grows  at  the  Garden 
from  seed  collected  in  Africa  by  Lillian  Diven,  long-time 
Garden  volunteer  and  former  publications  editor. 

resulting  in  an  outstanding  shade  tree  at  a  mature 
height  of  30  -  35  feet. 

Large  trees  which  produce  a  great  deal  of 
shade,  especially  high  enough  to  shade  a  roof,  are 
not  numerous  in  the  American  Southwest.  Camelt¬ 
horn,  well  suited  to  this  use,  looks  at  home  in  the 
desert  landscape. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
plant  is  its  seed  pod.  The  velvety,  grey  pod  is  oddly 
shaped,  spongy,  and  holds  the  seeds  so  tightly  they 
must  be  pried  out.  Many  African  mammals  find  the 
pods  delectable. 

The  plant  is  extremely  drought  tolerant 
when  mature.  Seedlings  grow  fast  with  ample 
water,  and  trees  have  so  far  transplanted  extremely 
well. 

Our  trees  were  grown  from  seed  taken  from 
the  four  large  plants  which  shade  the  aloe  and 
agave  beds  just  outside  the  Succulent  House.  Those 
trees,  now  13  years  old,  were  grown  from  seed 
collected  in  Zimbabwe  by  long-time  Garden  volun¬ 
teer  and  former  editor  Lillian  Diven. 

Lor  the  present,  the  tree  is  available  only 
through  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  but  distribu¬ 
tion  of  seedlings  to  other  growers  has  begun  and 
should  result  in  wider  availability  in  the  future.  — 
Mary  F.  Irish  ^ 


photo  by  Mary  F.  Irish 


Around  the  Grounds 

How  About  a  Sign:  'No  Birds'? 

Near  the  Garden's  entry  gate,  leaders  of 
the  early  morning  bird-watch  tour  gathered  to 
await  birders  with  their  binoculars. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  parking  lot  a 
volunteer  on  "bird  patrol"  began  her  two-hour 
hike  around  the  paths  intersecting  the  Sonoran 
wildflower  bed. 

While  the  birdwatchers  quietly  stalked 
and  admired  the  avian  delights  of  the  Garden, 
the  volunteer  spent  her  shift  keeping  the  birds 
out  of  one  of  the  few  no-bird's-land  areas  of  the 
Garden,  the  Sonoran  bed  where  valuable  seed, 
time,  energy,  and  expectations  had  been  invest¬ 
ed  for  the  sake  of  a  splendid  spring  bloom. 

"One  family  of  quail  could  just  mow  a 
swath  through  there,"  said  Susan  Ahearn,  the 
hort  aide  volunteer  who  coordinated  the  25 
volunteer  scarecrows. 

With  over  an  acre  sown  to  wildflowers, 
the  horticulture  staff  this  winter  used  human 
scarecrows  to  protect  the  Garden's  largest  plot  of 
wildflower  seeds  and  seedlings  from  the  vora¬ 
cious  appetites  of  doves  and  quail.  From  No¬ 
vember  through  January,  volunteers  "walked 
the  beat"  in  two-hour  bird  patrol  shifts  just  after 
dawn  and  in  the  late  afternoon  each  day.  They 
walked,  stood,  or  sat  in  lawn  chairs;  they  lis¬ 
tened  to  radios,  talked  to  passersby,  watched 
cars  entering  the  Garden  parking  lot  or  airplanes 
flying  over  Garden  airspace.  They  thought, 
meditated,  or  even  dozed  briefly  —  but  never, 
never  tried  to  read,  because  their  eyes  were  on 
the  sparrows,  or  the  doves,  quails,  cactus  wrens, 
thrashers,  chickadees,  or  whatever  flying  miracle 
might  attempt  to  snag  a  snack  of  seed  or  seed¬ 
lings. 

The  birds,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  to  be 
quick  learners.  Sidney  Allen  discovered  that  the 
astute  birds  would  land  and  munch  in  one  area 
if  they  felt  she  was  diverted  in  conversation  in  a 
different  area.  They  also  wasted  no  time  in 
landing  for  feasting  one  day  when  Sidney  decid¬ 
ed  experimentally  to  sit  in  her  car. 

In  addition  to  Susan  and  Sidney,  other 
volunteers  on  bird  duty  were  Anne  Gully,  Mar¬ 


jorie  Roberts,  Jane  Kealy,  Mary  Adele  Melis,  Jean 
Besich,  Polly  Schmidt,  Jeri  Kelley,  Carla  Linger- 
felt,  Rita  Hutt,  Jo  Griswold,  Howard  and  Jackie 
Miller,  Ed  Butzow,  Ruth  DuVal,  Marje  and  Bob 
Woodruff,  Tillie  Chew,  Barbara  Layton,  Barbara 
Ewing,  Carol  Schatt,  Sandy  Cielaszyk,  Donna 
Hazel,  and  Sharia  Kivet. 

The  human  scarecrows  made  an  interest¬ 
ing  experiment,  according  to  Cesar  Mazier, 
superintendent  of  horticulture,  and  wildflower 
specialist  Paula  Carson.  But  next  year  the  hort 
staff  will  use  the  white,  thick  sheeting  of  bird- 
protection  material  which  can  be  rolled  out 
across  the  beds. 

"That  material  offers  warmth  and  mulch¬ 
ing  capabilities,"  said  Paula.  "And  this  guarding 
the  flower  beds  was  a  lot  to  ask  of  the  volun¬ 
teers."  —  Carol  Schatt  ^ 


Sidney  Allen,  hort  aide,  was  one  volunteer  walking  the 
"bird  beat"  in  the  Sonoran  wildflower  bed  this  winter. 


Center  for  Plant  Conservation 
To  Hold  Meetings  at  DBG 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  pleased  to 
host  meetings  of  the  Center  for  Plant  Conserva¬ 
tion  (CPC)  Board  of  Directors  and  its  Science 
Advisory  Committee  on  March  4,  5,  and  6. 

The  Garden  will  serve  dinner  to  meeting 
delegates  on  March  4. 

CPC  is  a  national  consortium  of  botanical 
gardens  and  arboreta  dedicated  to  identifying 
and  conserving  endangered  plant  species.^ 


Spring  Plant  Sale  Will  Offer  Widest  Variety  of  Desert  Plants 


The  largest-ever  plant  sale  at  the  Garden 
will  offer  about  12,000  plants  for  sale  beginning 
with  a  members-only  preview  sale  on  Friday, 
March  26  from  3  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  The  sale  will  be 
open  to  the  public  on  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
March  27  and  28,  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Featuring  the  largest  variety  of  desert- 
adapted  plants  available  in  one  location,  the  sale 
will  be  located  in  the  area  east  of  the  parking  lot 


near  the  Garden  entrance. 

Plants  from  the  Garden's  new  Plant 
Introduction  Program  will  be  available  at  this 
sale,  as  well  as  a  good  selection  of  herbs,  cacti, 
trees,  shrubs,  groundcovers,  succulents,  and 
"old  favorites." 

Garden  horticulturists  and  volunteers 
will  be  on  hand  to  answer  questions. 

Admission  to  the  sale  is  free.  ^ 


Wish  List 

If  you  have  an  item  you  believe  would  be 
useful,  please  call  the  Garden  at  941-1225  for 
more  information.  And  thanks  to  these  donors 
for  their  generous  response  to  last  quarter's 
"Wish  List"! 

Arizona  Public  Service  Company  (4-wheel 
drive  vehicle) 

Nancy  Burnett  (filing  cabinet) 

Richard  &  Mary  Garner  (table) 

William  &  Edith  Huizingh  (blender) 

George  Landon  &  Kyoko  Saegusa  (garden 
tools) 

Charlie  &  Jennifer  Sands  (portable  color  TV) 
Santa  Barbara  Botanic  Garden  Library  (past 
issues  of  Ecology  journal) 

Kerry  &  Mary  Lynn  Swart  (VCR) 

Drafting  stools 
Tackle  boxes 
Gardening  equipment 
Hoses 
Carts 

Terra  cotta  pots  &  bowls 

35  mm  camera 

D-Base  4  software  program 

Secretarial  chairs 

Audio-visual  wheeled  cart 

Two  IBM-compatible  486  computers 

4-drawer  filing  cabinets 

The  Sonoran  Quarterly,  Vol.  45,  Nos.  1,  2,  3 

Agave  Magazine,  Vol.  1,  No.  2 

IBM  compatible  laser  printer 


Elegant  Dinner  Event  Scheduled 

The  Garden  will  provide  a  beautiful  back¬ 
drop  as  guests  enjoy  gourmet  dining  under  the 
stars  at  the  DBG's  most  elegant  fund-raiser.  Dinner 
on  the  Desert,  Saturday,  April  17, 6:30  p.m.  to  1  a.m. 

South  American  music  will  be  offered 
during  cocktails  followed  by  dinner  fare  prepared 
by  Continental  Catering.  Guests  will  be  encouraged 
to  linger  'til  the  wee  hours  and  enjoy  music  and 
dancing  under  the  stas  following  dinner.  Dress  is 
Southwestern  evening  attire. 

Co-chaired  by  Jon  Kitchell  and  Ann  Denk, 
the  dinner  provides  operating  support  for  various 
Garden  programs. 

Reservations  are  $150  per  person,  $300  per 
couple,  or  $1,200  for  a  table  of  eight  in  advance  by 
telephoning  the  Garden  at  941-1225.  ^ 


Music  in  the  Garden  Concert  Series 

Tickets  for  the  Spring  '93  Music  in  the  Gar¬ 
den  concerts,  which  continue  on  Sundays  through 
April  11,  are  available  from  the  Garden  at  941-1225. 
Concerts  are  from  11:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  An  optional 
continental  breakfast  will  be  available  from  the 
Patio  Cafe. 

A  limited  number  of  $5  tickets  are  available 
to  each  concert  for  members  by  phone  order  with 
VISA,  MasterCard,  or  American  Express.  Admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Garden  for  non-members  is:  adults,  $5; 
seniors,  $4;  and  children  ages  5-12,  $1. 

Scheduled  musical  entertainment  includes: 
Musica  Dolche,  Mar.  7;  Beth  Lederman  Quartet, 
Mar.  14;  BluegrAZ  Express,  Mar.  21;  Zum  Zum 
Zum,  Mar.  28;  Sassy  Brass,  April  4;  and  Enrique 
Domas  and  his  Spanish  dancers,  April  11.^ 


*Saguaro  Research  Study 

(continued  from  page  1) 

Extinction  Threat"  (1970,  Arizona  Daily 

Star ) 

"The  Vanishing  Cacti"  (1988,  Newsweek) 

"The  Regeneration  Gap:  Giant  Saguaros  Are 

Vanishing  from  the  Sonoran  Desert" 

(1989,  National  Parks) 

"Saguaro  Cactuses  Dying  in  Arizona"  (1991, 

The  New  York  Times) 

These  and  many  other  articles  have 
spread  the  mistaken  belief  that  saguaros  have 
been  afflicted  with  some  mysterious,  lethal 
malady  and  are  consequently  heading  toward 
extinction.  What  are  we  to  make  of  these  stories? 
Are  they  accurate?  If  not,  what  is  the  source  of 
information  (or  misinformation)  on  which  they 
are  based? 

The  status  of  the  saguaro  is  of  the  utmost 
concern  to  the  management  of  Saguaro  National 
Monument  near  Tucson.  After  all,  the  most 
important  mission  of  that  Monument  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  and  preserve  populations  of  the  plant  for 
which  the  Monument  was  named. 

Since  much  misunderstanding  and  confu¬ 
sion  have  been  generated  concerning  the  biology 
of  the  saguaro,  I  was  asked  by  the  National  Park 
Service  to  conduct  a  formal  case  study  of  all 
research,  monitoring,  and  management  pro¬ 
grams  involving  the  saguaro  at  Saguaro  Na¬ 
tional  Monument  and  surrounding  areas  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert.  The  case  study  included  de¬ 
tailed  reviews  and  critical  evaluations  of  all 
saguaro  research  conducted  in  the  Monument 
and  resulted  in  a  108-page  report  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Park  Service  this  spring.* 

Bacterial  'disease'  is  a  myth 

The  project  was  extremely  challenging, 
and  gave  me  a  unique  opportunity  to  assess  the 
quality  and  accuracy  of  the  many  scientific 
investigations  of  saguaros  conducted  since  1940. 
It  also  provided  a  picture  of  how,  in  many  cases, 
misinformation  has  been  spread  into  the  public 
consciousness.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  con¬ 


clusions  made  by  scientific  investigators  have 
plainly  been  in  error  but  have  nevertheless 
created  and  contributed  to  widespread  misun¬ 
derstanding  about  saguaro  ecology. 

One  of  the  greatest  errors  in  the  annals  of 
saguaro  research  was  the  misdiagnosis  in  1940 
of  the  normal  decomposition  of  freeze-killed 
saguaros  as  a  disease  caused  by  pathogenic 
bacteria.  For  more  than  two  decades  following 
1940,  research  on  the  so-called  "Bacterial  Necro¬ 
sis  Disease"  dominated  research  at  Saguaro 
National  Monument  and  presented  a  gloomy 
picture  to  the  public  regarding  the  saguaro's 
future.  One  of  the  biggest  problems  with  these 
early  investigations  was  that  the  scientists  in¬ 
volved  were  exclusively  plant  pathologists  who 
had  little  training  or  experience  in  studying  the 
complexity  of  other  ecological  factors  that  can 
affect  populations  in  the  wild.  Nevertheless,  the 
plant  pathologists  offered  somewhat  of  a  pla¬ 
cebo  to  a  concerned  public  in  their  dogged 
search  for  remedies,  cures,  and  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  the  "disease." 

Subsequent  research  by  ecologists  in  the 
1960's  and  1970's  demonstrated  that  the  notion 
that  saguaros  were  being  ravaged  by  a  bacterial 
disease  was  extremely  mistaken.  These  investi¬ 
gations,  led  by  Dr.  Charles  Lowe  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arizona,  demonstrated  that  the  so-called 
"disease"  was  neither  a  disease  nor  the  cause  of 
death.  Rather,  the  commonly  observed  condition 
of  necrotic  decay  was  merely  the  natural  bacte¬ 
rial  decomposition  of  cactus  tissues  killed  by 
severe  freezes. 

Despite  these  findings,  deeply  entrenched 
but  mistaken  ideas  about  a  bacterial  disease  of 
saguaros  have  been  slow  to  change.  Some  of  the 
newspaper  reports  of  the  decline  of  Old  Grand- 
daddy  provide  a  case  in  point.  An  article  in  The 
Arizona  Republic  (Nov.  21, 1992)  reported  that  the 
old  cactus  may  have  been  weakened  by  a  severe 
freeze,  but  then  went  on  to  describe  how  a 
"bacterial  disease  has  spread  throughout  the 
entire  cactus."  Referring  to  the  process  of  bacte¬ 
rial  decomposition  of  a  freeze-damaged  saguaro 
as  a  "disease"  is  no  more  accurate  than  calling 
the  rapid  decomposition  of  a  frozen  tomato  after 
thawing  a  disease. 

As  the  newspaper  reported,  though,  it  is 


most  likely  that  a  severe  freeze  experienced  in 
southern  Arizona  in  the  winter  of  1990-91 
caused  massive  tissue  damage  in  Old  Grand- 
daddy  that  eventually  led  to  the  decomposition 
observed  almost  two  years  later.  Old  Grand- 
daddy  is  located  near  the  extreme,  upper  eleva- 
tional  limits  of  saguaros  at  about  4,000  feet 
elevation.  The  severity  of  cold  experienced  at 
that  elevation  is  far  more  extreme  than  what 
most  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  is  typically  subjected 
to.  Unusual  cold  in  the  winter  of  1990-91, 
though,  nipped  cacti  and  other  cold-sensitive 
plants  even  in  warmer  areas  around  Phoenix. 

At  elevations  of  2,000  -  2,500  feet  and 
north  of  Phoenix,  saguaros  experienced  ex¬ 
tremely  poor  flower  and  fruit  production  in 
summer  1991.  This  is  a  characteristic  sign  of  the 
superficial  frost  damage  that  was  inflicted  on 
saguaros  throughout  the  region  during  the 
previous  winter.  Unfortunately,  old  cacti  like 
Old  Granddaddy  are  highly  susceptible  to 
extensive  freeze  damage  at  the  tips  of  branches 
and  it  apparently  did  riot  fare  well  during  the 
cold  episode  two  years  ago. 

Frost-caused  decays  appear  later 

Deep,  internal  freezing  of  succulent 
saguaro  tissues  irreparably  damages  fluid-filled 
cells  and  their  normal  functioning.  However,  the 
decay  of  extensively  damaged  tissues  in 
saguaros  sometimes  takes  several  years  to  be¬ 
come  evident.  For  example,  in  the  20  -  30  acres  of 
native  desert  vegetation  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Arizona-Sonora  Desert  Museum  near  Tucson, 
the  loss  of  about  200  adult  saguaros  occurred 
after  an  exceptionally  hard  freeze  in  December 
1978.  Most  stricken  saguaros  remained  standing 
but  started  to  decay  in  the  few  years  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  freeze.  In  the  first  five  years 
following  the  1978  freeze,  adult  saguaros  over  10 
feet  tall  were  succumbing  to  necrotic  decay  at 
the  rate  of  25-35  plants  per  year  on  the  museum 
grounds.  Losses  rapidly  declined  thereafter. 

Similarly,  the  many  saguaro  deaths  at 
Saguaro  National  Monument  attributed  to  a 
"disease"  by  plant  pathologists  in  the  early 
1940's  came  directly  in  the  wake  of  an  extreme 
cold  spell  in  1937  when  temperatures  fell  to  15 


degrees  Fahrenheit  in  Tucson. 

The  pattern  of  large  numbers  of  saguaros 
succumbing  to  necrotic  decay  has  occurred 
repeatedly  in  southern  Arizona.  Each  episode  of 
this  kind  has  been  immediately  preceded  by 
unusual  freezes.  These  occasional  catastrophic 
freezes  have  occurred  throughout  the  last  100 
years  and  are  one  of  the  most  important  ecologi¬ 
cal  factors  affecting  saguaro  populations  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Sonoran  Desert. 

Grazing  and  wood-cutting  halted  regrowth 

Other  aspects  of  saguaro  ecology  have 
also  been  misrepresented.  Besides  the  effects  of 
occasional  extreme  cold,  several  other  factors 
have  contributed  to  a  very  local,  but  precipitous 
decline  in  the  saguaro  population  in  Saguaro 
National  Monument.  Settlement  of  the  area 
before  the  turn  of  the  century  caused  particu¬ 
larly  severe  impacts  which,  however,  are  not 
representative  of  conditions  experienced 
throughout  most  of  the  range  of  the  saguaro. 

What  is  now  the  Rincon  Mountain  (east¬ 
ern)  Unit  of  Saguaro  National  Monument  is 
located  next  to  two  perennial  streams.  The 
availability  of  surface  water  made  this  an  ideal 
area  for  settlement  in  the  late  1800's.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  area  was  heavily  used  by  livestock 
and  as  a  source  of  fuelwood.  Extensive  cutting  of 
mesquite  and  palo  verde  trees  for  domestic 
firewood  and  fuel  for  firing  local  lime  kilns 
eliminated  a  considerable  amount  of  nurse  plant 
cover  necessary  for  establishment  of  young 
saguaros.  Livestock  grazing  was  permitted  in 
the  once  grand  "Cactus  Forest"  part  of  the 
Monument  until  1958.  Reduced  establishment  of 
saguaros  as  a  consequence  of  cattle  impact  has 
been  documented  in  the  Monument.  These  two 
factors  contributed  to  a  virtual  elimination  of 
saguaro  establishment  in  some  parts  of  Saguaro 
National  Monument  from  the  turn  of  the  century 
through  about  1960. 

The  prolonged  lack  of  saguaro  reproduc¬ 
tion  combined  with  the  death  of  aged  saguaros 
eventually  produced  a  catastrophic  decline  in 
the  saguaro  population.  What  had  been  an 

extraordinary  "Cactus  Forest"  when  the  Monu- 

(continued  on  page  10) 
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merit  was  created  in  the  early  1930's  became  a 
landscape  from  which  tall,  branched  saguaros 
were  all  but  absent  by  the  early  1980's  (see 
accompanying  matched  photos  taken  in  1935, 
1960, 1985).  Matched  photographs  like  the  ones 
shown  here  have  appeared  repeatedly  in  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  articles  in  an  attempt  to 
portray  a  general  demise  of  the  saguaro.  How¬ 
ever,  the  local  collapse  of  the  saguaro  population 
in  Saguaro  National  Monument  is  neither  per¬ 
manent  nor  is  it  representative  of  the  trajectories 
of  saguaro  populations  in  the  rest  of  Arizona  or 
in  adjacent  Sonora,  Mexico. 

A  new  generation  in  the  ' Cactus  Forest ' 

Hidden  from  view  by  canopies  of  mes- 
quite  and  palo  verde  in  the  mid-1980  photo¬ 
graph  taken  in  Saguaro  National  Monument  are 
many,  many  young  saguaros,  most  less  than 
waist  high,  which  have  established  in  the  last 
few  decades.  The  landscape  at  Saguaro  National 
Monument  from  which  the  original  "Cactus 
Forest"  has  disappeared  is  actually  experiencing 
a  "phenomenal  population  surge"  in  the  words 
of  botanist  Dr.  Raymond  Turner  of  Tucson.  This 
surge  in  reproduction  began  only  after  the  area 
became  fully  protected  in  1958.  The  area  is  now 
on  its  way  to  becoming  a  new  cactus  forest  for 
our  grandchildren  to  see  in  the  next  century. 

Within  the  last  few  years  new  reports 
have  attributed  the  saguaro  decline  at  Saguaro 
National  Monument  to  a  variety  of  current 
environmental  concerns.  Since  Saguaro  National 
Monument  borders  the  City  of  Tucson,  some 
investigators  thought  that  air  pollution,  espe¬ 
cially  high  ozone  levels,  might  be  damaging 
saguaros.  Another  suggestion  was  that  soils  in 
the  monument  might  have  been  contaminated 
by  toxic  elements  produced  by  copper  smelters 
in  the  region.  One  of  the  latest  theories  making 
headlines  attributes  damage  to  saguaros  to 
increased  ultraviolet  radiation  due  to  thinning  of 
the  stratospheric  ozone  layer. 

Close  scrutiny  of  data  from  each  of  these 
investigations,  however,  reveals  total  absence  of 


1935 


Three  photos  taken  from  the  same  location  show  the  dramatic 
decline  that  occurred  in  the  "Cactus  Forest"  of  Saguaro  National 
Monument.  (Photos  provided  by  Dr.  Raymond  M.  Turner) 


evidence  to  support  these  recent  theories.  Most 
of  these  investigations  have  failed  to  consider 
the  "big  picture"  of  saguaro  ecology  in  the  same 
way  that  led  the  plant  pathologists  of  the  1940's 
astray  in  their  misguided  studies  of  the  "Bacte¬ 
rial  Necrosis  Disease."  Many  of  the  scientists 
who  participated  in  this  latest  round  of  investi¬ 
gations  were  narrowly  trained  specialists  who 
focused  entirely  on  pollution  effects  without 
considering  the  complex  ecological  factors  that 
have  shaped  saguaro  populations.  Sadly,  these 
most  recent  investigations  have  largely  been 
driven  by  the  politics  of  pollution  monitoring 
programs  and  have  not  been  characterized  by 
well  thought-out  and  carefully  executed  scien¬ 
tific  study. 

Unfortunately,  many  saguaro  doomsday 


stories  have  failed  to  report  the  remarkable 
population  recovery  now  in  motion  at  Saguaro 
National  Monument.  Nor  have  they  given  us  an 
accurate  portrayal  of  how  saguaro  populations 
are  faring  in  general  across  the  Sonoran  Desert. 
Although  they  have  experienced  ups  and  downs 
in  the  last  100  years,  saguaro  populations  across 
the  state  are  not  threatened  with  demise  due  to 
some  mystery  killer.  The  principal  human  im¬ 
pacts  on  saguaros  today  are  much  more  overt. 
Continued  theft  and  illegal  trade  in  saguaros 
and  the  unrestricted  urban  development  of 
Sonoran  Desert  wildlands  are  the  most  severe 
human  impacts  on  saguaros  today.  ^ 

*A  copy  of  Dr.  McAuliffe' s  report,  "Case  Study 
of  Research,  Monitoring,  and  Management 
Programs  Associated  with  the  Saguaro  Cactus 
( Carnegiea  gigantea )  at  Saguaro  National  Monu¬ 
ment,  Arizona,"  is  available  for  visitors  to  read 
in  the  library  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 
Personal  copies  may  be  requested  from  the 
Cooperative  National  Park  Resources  Study 
Unit,  125  Biosciences  East  Bldg.,  University  of 
Arizona,  Tucson,  AZ  85721. 


Dr.  McAuliffe  to  Discuss  Saguaro 
Study  in  Lecture/Slide  Show 

On  Saturday ,  May  22,  at  2  p.m.,  Dr. 
McAuliffe  will  give  a  special  one-hour  slide  show 
and  lecture  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  the 
public  is  invited  to  attend.  The  title  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion  is  " Saguaro  Research  Chronicles  and  the 
Prophets  of  Desert  Doom."  Seating  is  limited  and 
those  planning  to  attend  should  call  in  advance  for 
seating.  Admission  to  the  lecture  will  be  free  with 
Garden  admission. 


ADOPT-A-PLANT 

It  really  helps! 


DBG  Introducing  New  Species 
At  Spring  Plant  Sale 

Plants  from  the  Garden's  Plant  Introduc¬ 
tion  Program  will  be  offered  to  the  public  at  the 
Spring  Plant  Sale,  March  26-28. 

The  Plant  Introduction  Program  propa¬ 
gates  and  grows  experimentally  new  plant 
species  for  landscape  use  in  this  valley.  Plants 
grown  from  seed  are  evaluated  for  ease  of  grow¬ 
ing,  beauty,  function,  and  compatibility  with 
desert  climate. 

The  idea  for  the  program  began  four 
years  ago  with  Mary  Irish,  Garden  director  of 
public  horticulture,  as  a  natural  offshoot  of  the 
Garden's  plant-sales  activities. 

Although  the  Garden  has  helped  intro¬ 
duce  at  least  three  species  —  Pithecellobium 
flexicaule,  Cercidium  praecox,  and  Calliandra 
californica  —  to  local  landscapes,  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  "has  not  been  a  major  partici¬ 
pant  in  ornamental  horticulture  in  the  state," 
Mary  said. 

With  enthusiastic  support  from  the  Board 
of  Trustees'  long-range  planning  committee,  the 
elements  for  a  plant  introduction  program  began 
to  be  assembled  two  years  ago  and  include  a 
greenhouse,  a  lath  house,  and  a  growing  yard, 
all  of  which  had  been  in  other  service  at  the 
Garden.  Eventually  the  Garden  will  be  the  test 
location  for  long-term  evaluation  of  candidate 
species  for  introduction. 

The  DBG  program  contains  2,000  to  3,000 
seedlings  in  40  taxa.  All  seeds  are  started  in  a  SO¬ 
SO  perlite/ vermiculite  mix  on  a  mist  bench. 
Organic  pest  control  is  used  exclusively. 

Mary  hopes  to  grow  all  of  Arizona's 
native  agaves  in  this  program  and  is  also  consid¬ 
ering  seeds  from  certain  shrubs  in  the  Garden's 
African  section.  "There  are  also  some  magnifi¬ 
cent  plants  in  the  Mohave  Desert,  none  of  which 
are  in  horticulture,  but  almost  all  have  great 
potential  as  good  desert  plants,"  she  said. 

Plants  from  the  DBG  program  to  be 
available  at  the  Spring  Plant  Sale  will  be:  Acacia 
erioloba  (see  Plant  Profile ,  p.  5),  Agave  macroacan- 
tha,  Cissus  trifoliata,  Diosporos  lysioides,  Haematox- 
ylon  brasillero,  and  Ipomoea  carnea.  ^ 
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Scottsdale  Grants  $160,500  To  Upgrade  Main  Trail 

By  Chuck  Smith 


Renovations  to  the  Garden's  main  trail, 
the  Desert  Discovery  Trail,  began  in  January, 
thanks  to  a  $160,500  grant  from  the  City  of 
Scottsdale's  Hospitality  Commission. 

The  grant,  awarded  in  early  December,  was 
to  light,  reroute,  and  widen  the  trail  as  well  as  to 
resurface  it  with  attractive  brick  pavers. 

Installation 
of  path  lighting 
and  the  uplighting 
of  some  of  our 
most  dramatic  and 
stately  plant  spec¬ 
imens  will  enable 
the  Garden  to  be 
open  at  night  dur¬ 
ing  the  warmer 
months.  The  pro¬ 
ject  is  scheduled  to 
be  completed  this 
spring  with  con¬ 
struction  phased 
in  sections  to  min¬ 
imize  the  inconvenience  to  visitors. 

"The  Desert  Discovery  Trail  is  the  key¬ 
stone  to  the  Garden's  environmental  exhibits 
since  all  other  paths  and  exhibits  will  begin  and 
end  at  it,"  said  Robert  Breunig,  executive  direc¬ 
tor 

Features  of  the  project  complement  other 
major  improvements  in  the  Garden's  master 


Six  investigation  stations  will  be  added  along 
the  Desert  Discovery  Trail  as  sites  for  touch 
cart  demonstrations  and  docent  talks. 


plan,  such  as  additional  shady  areas,  benches, 
and  drinking  fountains;  better  signs;  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  printed  materials  into  several  languages; 
and  more  interpretation  of  the  desert  environ¬ 
ment  for  public  education. 

Earlier  two  new  public  restrooms  and  a 
kitchen  were  added  as  parts  of  the  master  plan. 

Daily  food  ser¬ 
vice  is  now 
available  and 
trail  guides  have 
been  translated 
into  German, 
Spanish,  Japa¬ 
nese,  and  French. 

The  Garden's 
master  plan  for 
trail  and  interpre¬ 
tive  improve¬ 
ments  will  cost 
$1.4  million,  of 
which  $840,551 
has  been  raised, 
including  the  $160,500  grant  from  the  City  of 
Scottsdale.^ 


A  new  patio  will  be  added  at  the  front  of  Webster  Auditorium  and  be  named  in 
honor  of  contributors  John  and  Mary  Dell  Pritzlaff,  Jr. 


In  Print 


A  Tangy  Text  Serves  Up  Author's 
Personal  History  of  the  Hot  Stuff 


By  Jane  B.  Cole 


Peppers:  A  Story  of  Hot  Pursuits 
by  Amal  Naj 

245  pp.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1992.  $23. 


When  my  family  had  the  pleasure,  a  few 
years  ago,  of  hosting  a  student  from  the  West 
Indies,  we  found  ourselves  in  pursuit  of  "pep¬ 
per"  because  our  visiting  student  said  our  food 
"tasted  like  nothing."  When  we  at  last  located  the 
pepper  he  was  looking  for,  it  was  not  what  we 
call  pepper;  it  was  chile  pepper.  He  then  bought 
some  fresh  fish,  coated  it  with  chopped  fresh  red 
chile  peppers,  cooked  the  chunks  of  fish  in  hot  oil 
and  served  himself  and  us  the  delicious  result. 

All  of  this  came  back  to  me  as  I  read  about 
Amal  Naj's  experiences  as  a  student  in  Belfast, 
Ireland,  and  a  "year  of  Ireland's  monotonous 
food." 

When  he  searched  for  hot  peppers  to  liven 
up  his  food,  "the  grocery  shops  and  supermar¬ 
kets  weren't  any  help... When  I  inquired  about 
dried  red  peppers  —  whole  or  crushed,  anything 
—  I  received  blank  stares  or  crushed  black  pep¬ 
per.  'I  don't  think,  lad,  I  ever  seen  this  stuff  red. 
Always  black,'  a  corner  grocer  once  insisted  as  he 
handed  me  a  small  jar  of  peppercorns." 

After  an  English  friend  in  London  sent 
him  a  packet  of  spices  including  fresh  pepper 
pods,  he  experimented  with  pepper  in  shep¬ 
herd's  pie,  grilled  cheese  sandwiches,  and  even 
in  the  vinegar  for  fish  and  chips.  And,  in  the 
process,  Amal  Naj  found  out  that  eating  hot 
peppers  is  part  of  many  cultures  around  the 
world.  This  book  traces  Naj's  discoveries  of  how 
these  cultures  use  hot  peppers. 

Naj  is  originally  from  India,  but  he  man¬ 
ages  to  find  peppers  and  pepper  farms  not  only 


in  his  home  country,  but  in  North  and  South 
America,  Thailand,  Iraq,  Mexico,  China,  Japan, 
Africa,  and  the  West  Indies.  He  identifies  some 
rules  about  people  and  peppers:  That  people  in 
warmer  climates  eat  hotter  food  than  those  in 
colder  climates  and  that  one  of  the  best  places  in 
the  world  to  find  a  good  selection  of  hot  peppers 
is  Hatch,  New  Mexico.  Hot  peppers  originated 
somewhere  in  South  America,  although  no  one  is 
sure  just  where  the  first  plants  were  located. 

One  of  the  most  enlightening  chapters  in 
Naj's  book  is  the  story  of  the  "Tabasco  War." 

Two  commercial  developers,  Trappey  and  Mcll- 
henny,  fought  for  years  for  control  of  the  recipe 
and  the  name  "tabasco."  It's  an  amazing  story  of 
control  of  trade  and  a  trade  name  that  is  more 
usually  associated  with  pharmaceutical  compa¬ 
nies  protecting  a  patent  medicine  or  drug  formu¬ 
la,  and  not  expected  to  be  about  peppers. 

Peppers  is  illustrated  with  the  author's 
own  black  and  white  sketches  of  the  various 
peppers  he  discusses. 

An  index  is  included  in  Peppers ,  but  no 
bibliography.  Readers  can  locate  titles  in  the  text, 
however,  and  most  of  the  names  of  people  who 
have  done  or  are  currently  doing  chile  pepper 
research  are  included  in  the  index.  Individual 
chapters  are  readable  as  essays;  the  whole  book 
gives  a  complete  and  entertaining  introduction  to 
the  world  of  Capsicum  annuum,  chile  peppers. 

Since  John  McPhee  wrote  Oranges  in  1967 
the  level  of  writing  about  food  crops  has  in¬ 
creased  the  attention  of  readers.  Now  we  have 
whole  books  about  vegetables.  (Another  recent 
title  is  Stanley  Crawford's  A  Garlic  Testament: 
Seasons  on  a  Small  New  Mexico  Farm.)  As  the 
diversity  of  food  choices  shrinks,  the  history  and 
records  of  historical  food  subjects  takes  on  spe¬ 
cial  importance.  Peppers,  garlic,  apples,  oranges, 
and  corn  have  quite  a  body  of  popular  literature. 
Peppers  is  one  of  the  best.  ^ 

(Jane  B.  Cole  is  librarian  of  the  Richter  Library  at  the 
Garden.  The  library  is  available  on  weekdays  to 
Garden  visitors  and  for  phone  reference  at  (602)  941- 
1225.) 


Gift  Shop  Sprouting  Wildflowers 

The  wildflower  display  is  splendid  at  the 
Garden,  and  they  are  also  blooming  all  over  the 
gift  shop! 

So  says  Jolene  Pierson,  manager  of  the 
shop.  She  has  stocked  numerous  delightful  items 
appealing  to  wildflower  lovers. 

Among  them  are  a  flower  press  for  use  in 
preserving  the  season's  delicate  blossoms.  The 
press  comes  with  a  nature-keepers  book  on  how 
to  collect  blooms  and  preserve  their  color,  along 
with  projects  to  show  them  off.  Price  of  the 
flower  press  is  $20. 

Also  available  is  an  album  for  wildflower 
lovers,  with  notecards,  a  layout  and  planting 
guide  for  a  wildflower  garden,  seed  source  list, 
plant  record  and  pockets  to  hold  seed  packets 
($10). 

Notecards  ($2.50),  bookmarks  ($3.95),  and 
framed  wildflower  arrangements  ($29.95)  are 
also  charming  gifts. 

A  poster  of  wildflowers  issued  by  the 
New  Mexico  Native  Plant  Society  is  available  at 
$12.50.  Wildflower  seeds  are  available  in  bulk 
(1,000  square  feet  of  coverage  for  $16  or  500 
square  feet  for  $10),  or  packets  of  individual 
varieties  start  at  $1.25. 

Emerson  Creek  pots  feature  endangered 
flowers  on  hand-made,  hand-painted  ceramic 
pots  in  two  sizes  ($21  and  $12),  mugs  ($14),  and 
potpourri  containers  ($15).  A  portion  of  the 
proceeds  from  these  pots  is  donated  to  Legacy 
International,  a  non-profit  organization  to  in¬ 
crease  environmental  awareness. 

A  book  of  poetry  about  wildflowers  and  a 
companion  casette,  narrated  by  Helen  Hayes, 
written  by  Betty  Woolsey  Castro  and  illustrated 
by  Marjorie  Stodgell,  is  available  for  $24.95,  with 
proceeds  to  benefit  the  National  Wildflower 
Research  Center. 

The  wildflower  theme  is  also  on  trays, 
napkins,  books,  T-shirts,potpourri,  and  statio¬ 
nery,  said  Jolene. 

She's  also  excited  about  a  new  line  of 
cosmetics  which  use  desert  plants,  including  bath 
gel,  hand  cream,  and  facial  scrub,  all  attractively 
packaged  and  not  widely  available  elsewhere.  ^ 


How  Can  Everyone 
Benefit  by  Giving? 

By  Bernadette  DeAngelis 

Here's  one  way  to  do  it. 

Mary  Loveplants  owns  stock  she  pur¬ 
chased  20  years  ago.  The  value  today  has  greatly 
increased.  Because  the  stocks  produce  very  little 
income,  Mary  would  like  to  sell  and  reinvest  the 
proceeds  in  higher  yielding  securities.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  capital  gains  tax  created  by  the  sale 
would  create  a  financial  burden  for  the 
Loveplants. 

Mary  discussed  the  matter  with  her  CPA 
who  explained  that  a  Charitable  Remainder  Trust 
should  be  considered  by  individuals  who  wish  to 
provide  income  for  themselves,  a  spouse,  or  one 
or  more  individuals  for  a  number  of  years,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  transfer  of  the  assets  to  a  charitable 
organization.  Since  Mrs.  Loveplants  would  like 
eventually  to  provide  a  major  gift  to  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  her  CPA  believed  the  Chari¬ 
table  Remainder  Trust  to  be  a  good  solution  to 
her  problem.  This  type  of  trust  converts  low 
basis,  highly  appreciated,  non-income  producing 
assets  into  assets  yielding  higher  current  income 
while  avoiding  capital  gains  tax.  When  the  in¬ 
come  beneficiary  dies,  a  charitable  organization 
receives  the  assets  of  the  trust. 

As  with  any  consideration  of  financial 
support  for  the  Garden,  Mrs.  Loveplants  called 
the  Garden's  Director  of  Development,  Sherry 
New,  to  discuss  her  questions  and  they  worked 
together  to  develop  a  mutually  beneficial  plan. 

We  invite  you  to  call  Sherry  at  941-1225  to 
discuss  your  estate  planning  considerations  and 
learn  about  ways  you,  too,  can  benefit  by  giving.^ 

(Bernadette  DeAngelis ,  vice  president  of  Northern 
Trust  Bank ,  is  a  member  of  the  Garden  Board  of 
Trustees  and  chairman  of  the  Board's  Planned  Giving 
Committee.) 

Plant  questions?  Call  the 
PLANT  QUESTIONS  HOTLINE 

941-1225 

Weekdays ,  10  - 11:30  am. 


In  Appreciation 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  wishes 
to  acknowledge  the  support  of  all  of 
its  6,300  members.  Recognized  in  the 
Quarterly  are  members  of  the  Saguaro 
Society,  Ocotillo  Club,  Agave  Century 
Club,  Desert  Council  and  donations 
received  from  October  1 , 1 992  through 
December  31, 1992. 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

The  DBG  recognizes  the  Saguaro  Soci¬ 
ety  for  its  leadership  and  generous 
support  of  Garden  programs  and  ser¬ 
vices. 

John  &  Christine  Augustine 
Thomas  &  Connie  Avery 
Atherton  &  Winifred  Bean 
William  &  Nancy  Bidwill 
James  &  Connie  Binns 
Hal  Bone,  Jr. 

Robert  &  Karen  Breunig 
Richard  &  Becky  Burnham 
Dwayne  &  Nancy  Burton 
Jeanne  Cameron 
Anthony  &  Debbie  Carollo,  Jr. 

Bruce  &  Jane  Cole 

Allerton  &  Rita  Cushman 

Cliff  &  Marilyn  Douglas 

John  &  Julie  Douglas 

H.  James  &  Diana  Douglass 

Margaret  Eldean 

LeRoy  &  Kate  Ellison 

Bradford  &  Birte  Endicott 

Constance  Estes 

Pamela  Grant  &  Dan  Cracchiolo 

Delbert  Harr 

Frank  Hennessey 

Nelson  &  Ellen  Hope 

William  &  Edith  Huizingh 

Gerald  &  Ellen  Jacobs 

Ronald  A.  Javitch 

Nan  Juday 

Denison  &  Naomi  Kitchel 
Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 
Virginia  L.  Korte 
Harriet  K.  Maxwell 
Robert  &  Ann  Mueller 
Sherry  New 

Martin  &  Mary  Grace  Ohab 
Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 
L.  Roy  &  Marilyn  Papp 
John  &  Mary  Dell  Pritzlaff,  Jr. 

Barry  &  Marcia  Robinson 
Thomas  &  Sarah  St.  Clair 
Jon  &  Marilyn  Shomer 
David  &  Diana  Smith 
N.  Joel  &  Carol  Smith 
Karsten  &  Louise  Solheim 
Vernon  &  Lucille  Swaback 
Robert  &  Nancy  Swanson 
Oren  &  Jeanne  Thompson 
Zoraida  Twitty 
George  &  Kathleen  Tyson 
Virginia  Ullman 
Robert  &  Judy  Walker 
Alan  &  Irene  Weinberg 
Jack  &  Carol  Whiteman 
Buzz  &  Gai  Williams 
Stephen  &  Susan  Zegers 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Janie  D.  Holmes 
Harry  &  Annie  Reicher 

AGAVE  CENTURY  CLUB 

Karl  &  Jill  Abert 

Az.  Municipal  Water  Users  Assoc. 

Caryl  G.  Beckwith 

Jack  &  Ethel  Brodt 

Kenneth  L.  Burbridge 

Michael  Burke 

Morris  &  Dorothy  Carll 

Robert  &  Barbara  Clayton 

Paul  &  Mary  Cody 

Diane  Daspit 

Ross  &  Susan  Dean 

Marguerite  D.  Dunbar 

Irene  Erickson 

Michael  Evans 

Julie  &  Elliott  Everson 

Bert  &  Betty  Feingold 

Shirley  J.  Ferguson 


Harold  &  JoAnne  Frede 

Mrs.  Stewart  Freedman 

Mary  Frances  Gilbert 

Michael  Halladay 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gilbert  Harrison 

Arm  Hedlund 

Sam  &  Elizabeth  Horton 

Kenneth  &  Nancy  Husband 

John  &  Betty  Hutcherson 

Edward  Jacobson 

Scott  Jacobson 

Fred  &  Alice  Jensen 

Susan  Kovarik 

Arthur  N.  Krein 

Laura  "Fran"  LaGrone 

Cesar  &  Patricia  Mazier 

Janet  Millard 

Dorothy  Mitchell 

William  &  Marion  Nenstiel 

Kent  Newland 

Mareen  Nichols 

Van  O'Steen,  Jr. 

A.  Jack  &  Patricia  Pfister 
Michael  &  Linda  Powers 
Chris  &  Alain  Rastrelly 
David  &  Edra  Rich 
David  &  Lesley  Ricks 
Donald  A.  Schuder 
David  &  Judith  Sensibar 

E.  Dennis  &  Charlene  Siler 
David  &  Lisa  Smith 
Thomas  &  Mary  Smith 
Milton  &  Carolyn  Sommerfeld 
Donald  &  Martha  Squire 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gerald  E.  Stanton 

F.  D.  &  Lois  Usinger 

H.  W.  &  Evelyn  Van  Loo 
M.  S.  Vidyasagar 
William  &  Carolyn  Welsh 
David  &  Mary  Ann  Winter 
Robert  &  Peggy  Withers 
Dave  &  Edith  Wright 
Ron  &  Joan  Yagoda 
Mary  G.  Young 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  ccfrporate  membership  category. 
Desert  Council  represents  an  alliance 
between  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
and  the  business  community. 

Arizona  Public  Service  Company 
Atkinson  &  Associates,  Inc. 

Ernst  &  Young 
Intel  Corporation 
Key  International,  Inc. 

Nabisco  Brands,  Inc. 

Salt  River  Project 

Snell  &  Wilmer 

Valley  National  Bank 

Westcor  Partners 

Willis  Corroon  Corp.  of  Arizona 

SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  hon¬ 
ored  to  acknowledge  the  following 
individuals  who  have  included  the 
Garden  in  their  estate  plans. 

Dean  &  Bernadette  DeAngelis 

Dan  &  Elaine  Gruber 

Frank  Hennessey 

Mike  &  DeAnne  Holt 

William  Huizingh 

Melissa  Kemp 

Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 

Virginia  Korte 

Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 

HONORARY  DONATIONS 

Gifts  in  honor  of: 

Cliff  Douglas 

LeRoy  &  Kate  Ellison 

Elaine  Wilson 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Staff 
Friends  of  the  Garden 

MEMORIALS 

Memorial  contributions  are  used  to 
provide  for  the  ongoing  horticultural, 
education  and  research  programs  of 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  Contri¬ 
butions  have  been  received  in  memo¬ 
ry  of: 

Theodore  Allen 

Louise  M.  Blank 


Jewell  "Elsie"  Bredimus 
Nick  Bredimus 
Linda  Hillyard 
Alan  Kroll 
Dorothy  Reamer 

Maxine  Y.  Elliott 

Richard  H.  Elliott 

Rhoda  Farris 

Friends  of  the  Garden 

Horace  Kreinick 
Daniel  &  Carolyn  Meitzler 

Henry  B.  Ruley,  M.D. 

Elizabeth  Moe 

MEMORIAL  TREES 

Gifts  through  the  Memorial  Tree  pro¬ 
gram  provide  horticultural  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  trees  on  Ullman  Terrace. 
Contributions  have  been  received  in 
memory  of: 

Jewell  "Elsie"  Bredimus 
Nick  Bredimus 

IN-KIND  DONATIONS 

Eugene  E.  Addor 
Arcadia  Farms 
Arid  Zone  Trees 

Arizona  Public  Service  Company 
ASU  Library 

Bach's  Cactus  Nursery,  Inc. 

Muriel  E.  Beroza 
Debbie  Bippen 
Nancy  Burnett 

The  Chef's  Association  of  Phoenix 

Cookies  from  Home 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Patio  Cafe 

John  Douglas 

Jim  &  Edra  Drake 

Genevieve  Evans 

John  Evarts 

Friends  of  the  Garden 

Richard  &  Mary  Garner 

Leslie  &  Dorothy  Heitel 

William  &  Edith  Huizingh 

Michael  &  Rita  Hutt 

Mimi  Hynek 

Intel  Corporation 

Fred  Katterman 

George  Landon  &  Kyoko  Saegusa 
Penny  Laveen 

Maack  Wholesale  Company,  Inc. 
Chuck  Malpede 
Many  Feathers 
Dave  &  Pam  McCarroll 
Nabisco  Brands,  Inc. 

The  Phoenix  Zoo 
Carol  Poe 
Sabaku,  Inc. 

Safeway  Stores,  Inc. 

San  Diego  Natural  History  Museum 
Charles  &  Jennifer  Sands 
Santa  Barbara  Botanic  Garden  Library 
Smith-Southwestern,  Inc. 

SunEarth,  Inc. 

Sunstate  Equipment  Corp. 

Kerry  &  Mary  Lynn  Swart 
Gene  &  Kristin  Valentine 
Vincent's  on  Camelback 
Raymond  &  Virginia  Wyatt 
Margaret  Yolo 

DONATIONS 

Eugene  E.  Addor 
Anonymous  Donor 
Beneficial  Life  Insurance  Company 
Glenn  &  Joan  Bennett 
Robert  &  Karen  Breunig 
Mary  Ley  Brown 
Cosanti  Foundation 
H.  James  &  Diana  Douglass 
Lola  M.  Dunaway 
Stanley  Ellis 
LeRoy  &  Kate  Ellison 
Bradford  &  Birte  Endicott 
Janie  D.  Holmes 
Honeywell  Employees 
Denison  &  Naomi  Kitchel 
McDonnell  Douglas  Employees'  Com¬ 
munity  Fund 
Neiman  Marcus 

Spencer  T.  &  Ann  W .  Olin  Foundation 
Origins  Natural  Resources 
Bruce  &  Kathleen  Pettycrew 
John  &  Mary  Dell  Pritzlaff,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Lyle  B.  Torrey 


Valley  of  the  Sun  Hotel  Concierge 
Network 
Bob  Vehock 
Alan  &  Irene  Weinberg 
Edna  Rider  Whiteman  Foundation 

YEAR-END  APPEAL  DONATIONS 

Joshua  &  Betty  Akers 
Anonymous  Donor 
S.  P.  &  Karen  Applewhite,  III 
Pauline  E.  Askin 
Robert  E.  Becker 
Dorothy  Bennett 
Laura  Benton 
Carol  Berger 

Richard  &  Maureen  Beverlin 
Jean  Binford 
Claire  Blum 

William  &  Erma  Bombeck 
H.  W.  &  Sarah  Branigar,  Jr. 

Charles  &  Bernice  Brewer 

Jean  Brooks 

Jeanne  Cameron 

Virginia  B.  Campbell 

Dave  Carlson 

M.  Beth  Chamberlin 

Mrs.  Thomas  Clarke 

Bruce  &  Jane  Cole 

Robert  &  Lani  Comp 

Harvey  &  Betty  Cook 

Bonnie  Crane 

Barbara  Davis 

Newey  DeMille 

Alice  H.  Duncan 

Jim  &  Marion  Durham 

Merlin  &  Ruth  DuVal 

Emily  Elliott 

Richard  H.  Elliott 

LeRoy  &  Kate  Ellison 

Irene  Erickson 

Mary  E.  Ervin 

H.  R.  Fenstermacher 

Mary  Doris  Ferguson 

Vera  Lynn  Ferris 

Florence  I.  Fine 

Carol  E.  Fisher 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Foley 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Melvin  H.  Goodwin,  Jr. 

John  &  Lisa  Graham 

J.  E.  Grigsby,  Jr. 

Barbara  J.  Gullickson 
Pat  Guthrie 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  W.  Hale,  Jr. 

Paul  R.  Hallowell 

Leigh  &  Dave  Hann 

Ralph  &  Isolde  Harder 

Leslie  &  Dorothy  Heitel 

Margaret  Henretta 

William  J.  Herrmann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jesse  Hise 

Robert  &  Kristin  Hoffman 

Jewel  Hoffmann 

Jean  A.  Hookway 

Neville  &  Margery  Jantz 

Ruth  Johnson 

Allen  &  Helen  Kaplan 

Linda  Knoblock 

Morris  Kubousek 

Frank  &  Sharon  Lakin 

Phoebe  R.  Landis 

Dorothy  C.  Lees 

Robert  &  Gloria  Lehrman 

Marilyn  Lummel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  B.  MacPherson 

Ellen  M.  Madsen 

Margaret  R.  Marmon 

Kathryn  B.  Martino 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Mason 

Ruth  D.  Mathews 

Frances  B.  McAllister 

Carolyn  R.  McCormick 

Charlotte  McWilliams 

Bruce  &  Carol  Meyers 

Mrs.  Mike  Michele 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Miles 

Rick  &  Deb  Mishler 

James  M.  Mitchell 

Joseph  &  Dorothy  Moller 

Miriam  Moore 

Carolyn  Morgan 

Margaret  N.  Moshier 

Elsie  Nason 

Martha  W.  Nelson 

William  &  Marion  Nenstiel 

Morris  J.  Nicholson 

Wendy  A.  Niem 

Grace  A.  Nixon 

Van  O'Steen,  Jr. 

Mary  E.  Ochoa 
John  Pamperin 


William  &  Karla  Penn 

Roger  &  Leah  Pesch 

Myron  &  Barbara  Petersen 

Bruce  &  Kathleen  Pettycrew 

Georgiann  Ralston 

Alfred  &  Jancy  Reid 

Judith  A.  Rickard 

Lester  &  Lee  Rossin 

Morrison  Rudner 

Joseph  Daniel  &  Angela  Ruttle 

R.  Pauline  Schmidt 

Donald  A.  Schuder 

Ben  Seaborne 

Adrian  P.  Shaw 

Lillie  Shaw 

Tiiu  Sillamaa 

Ruthann  Simmons 

William  Sowle 

Linda  Stanley 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Steigerwald 
Lois  Stevens 
Doris  E.  Swokla 
Ted  Tawshunsky 
Jack  &  Jacqueline  Taylor 
Christine  Ten  Eyck  &  Jay  Bloehs 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  C.  Thornton 
Tillie  Tobin 

H.  W.  &  Evelyn  Van  Loo 

Murray  E.  Walker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Tim  Warfield 

Virginia  A.  Weise 

Gene  &  Leslie  Wheeler 

Carolyn  J.  Whitlock 

William  H.  Wilcox 

Hon.  &  Mrs.  John  R.  Williams 

Anna  M.  Winter 

Eileen  Y.  Winters 

James  &  Elizabeth  Youse 

Elizabeth  T.  Zaremba 

GRANTS 

Institute  of  Museum  Services 
State  of  Arizona,  Energy  Office 
U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife 

ADOPT-A-PLANT  DONATIONS 

Plant  Parents 

Marion  Abe 

Willard  &  Dale  Abraham 
Pauline  E.  Askin 
Ivan  &  Virginia  Bohrer 
Chris  &  Susan  Burkhart 
Sue  E.  Davis 
Dave  &  Judy  Emme 
Carole  Frere 

Leonard  &  Elizabeth  Fritz 
Ruth  Halseth 
Margaret  Henretta 
Yvonne  Hogue 
Patricia  E.  Johnson 
Bradley  D.  Michaels 
Merritt  Moselle 
Richard  &  Patricia  Nolan,  Jr. 
George  &  Lucy  Pinkerton 
Lisa  Prazak 

Eleanor  S.  Romanowicz 
Jane  B.  Schlosberg 
Henry  &  Charity  Shulman 
Judy  Skaggs 
Sharon  Spenger 
Gladys  Taylor 
Bruce  C.  Thoeny 
Wayne  &  LeAnn  Wertz 
Roger  &  Stephanie  Young 

Desert  Gardeners 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Bloom 
Martin  &  Rhoda  Farris 
Ellen  Gannuscio 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Jon  &  Marilyn  Shomer 

Desert  Horticulturist 

Linda  A.  Stone 

Sammy  Saguaro's  Friends 

David  Adams 

Adam  &  Jeffrey  Burkhart 

Geoffrey  Hays 

Jessica  Mount 

Sara  Rawlings 
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White  tidy  tips  (Layia  glandulosa)  in  bloom. 

WHO  YOU  GONNA  CALL?  The  Wildflower  Hotline  will 
operate  24  hours  a  day,  beginning  March  1  through  April  30. 
Call  (602)  481-8134  to  find  up-to-date  information  on  inhere  to 
see  the  state's  most  beautiful  displays  of  desert  wildflowers. 


Great  Destinations /* 

Music  in  the  Garden:  Sundays  through  April  11 

Spring  Landscape  Plant  Sale: 

Friday,  March  26  (members  only) 

Saturday  &  Sunday,  Mar.  27-28 

Dinner  on  the  Desert:  Saturday,  April  17 

Desert  House  Exhibit  Dedication:  Friday, 

May  14 

Exhibit  open  to  the  public:  Saturday,  May  15 

^Details  in  the  "Calendar"  section 


Trustees  and  Staff  0 

Steve  Roman 
Diana  Smith 
N.  Joel  Smith 
Oren  D.  Thompson 
Carlos  Vallejo 
Demetrios  Vlachos 
David  S.  "Sid"  Wilson 
Sue  Zegers 
*ex  officio  member 


Receptionist,  Lauri  Devenney 
Sonoran  Quarterly  editor,  Carol  Schatt 

Education 

Director,  Kathleen  Socolofsky 
Assistant  Director,  Pat  Smith 
Exhibit  Coordinator,  Ruth  Greenhouse 
Education  Associate,  Lynne  Schilt 
Education  Assistant,  Nancy  Cutler 

Research 

Director/Research  Ecologist,  Joseph  R.  McAuliffe, 
Ph.D. 

Herbarium  Curator/Research  Botanist,  Wendy 
Hodgson 

Senior  Research  Botanist,  Ted  Anderson,  Ph.D. 

Librarian,  Jane  B.  Cole 

Research  Ecologist,  Laura  Jackson,  Ph.D. 

Research  Assistant,  Pat  Comus 

Collections 

Curator,  Liz  S.  Ecker 

Superintendent  of  Horticulture,  Cesar  Mazier 
Horticulturists:  Cathy  Babcock,  Michael  Chamber- 
land,  Patrick  Quirk,  John  Schluckebier,  Ken  Theil 
Research  Horticulturist,  Lynda  Pritchett-Kozak 
Gardeners:  Paula  Carson,  David  Tally 


Plant  Registrar,  Staff  Urbatsch 

Gift  Shop 

Manager,  Jolene  Pierson 

Salespersons:  Durrie  Parks,  Jo-Ann  Tisdale,  Lynn  Trainum 

Public  Horticulture 

Director,  Mary  F.  Irish 

Propagator/Sales  Greenhouse,  Louise  Bunker 
Greenhouse  Salesperson,  Judy  Braun-Brody 

Facilities 

Manager,  Robert  A.  Gregoire 

Facility  Services  Supervisor,  Art  Pizzo 

Facilities  Techs:  Shelly  Alam,  James  Carlson,  Tyrone 

Crooke 

Admissions:  Sandra  Harris,  Louise  Zofkie 

Rangers 

Michael  Hastings,  Dennis  Maloney,  John  B.  Phillips,  Rand 
Rosenwald,  Jerry  Warren 

Desert  House  Project  Coordinator,  Laura  Watson 


Administration 

Executive  Director,  Robert  G.  Breunig,  Ph.D. 

Business  Office 

Comptroller,  Thomas  Avery 
Accounting  Manager,  Mary  Catellier 
Accounting  Assistant,  Carol  Smith 

Development 

Director,  Sherry  New 

Membership  Coordinator,  Patsy  Staniszeski 

Community  Relations 

Director,  Chuck  Smith 
Marketing  Coordinator,  Jim  Sudal 
Facility  Coordinator,  Melissa  Shipley 


Board  of  Trustees 

Officers 

President,  John  Graham 
President-Elect,  William  Huizingh 
Past  President,  Rosellen  Papp 
Treasurer,  George  Tyson 
Secretary,  Bradford  M.  Endicott 

John  Augustine 
Michael  H.  Bate 
Dwayne  L.  Burton 
Mary  Cochran* 

Bernadette  DeAngelis 
H.  Clifton  Douglas 
Fred  DuVal 
Kate  Ellison 
Jean  Harris 
Michael  J.  Holt 
Penny  Howe 
Ellen  Jacobs 
Jon  Kitchell 
Virginia  Korte 
Richard  MacLean 
Mary  Nesset 
Martin  Ohab 
Barry  Robinson 
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March 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

1  Wildflower 

Hotline  Begins 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

8  a.m. 

Wildflower  Book  Exhibit 

9  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 

2  A  Touch  of 
the  Garden 

9:30  a.m.  -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 
Wildflower  Book  Exhibit 

1-  5  p.m. 

3  Wildflower  Book 
Exhibit 

9  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:30  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 

■  Desert  Garden  Walks 
.  11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 

A  Touch  of 

4  the  Garden 

9J0  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

Wildflower  Book  Exhibit 

1  -  5  p.m. 

Saquaro  Society  Dinner 

7:00  p.m. 

5  Wildflower  Book 
Exhibit 

9  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 

6  A  Touch  of 

the  Garden 

9:30  a.m.  -  12:30p.m. 
Drip  Irrigation  Demo 

10  a.m.  -  Noon 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 

ry  Music  in  the 

•  Garden 

11:30  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 
Wildflower  Book  Exhibit 

1  -4  p.m. 

"Hotel  Saguaro'' 
Puppet  Show 

1:30  p.m. 

8 

Birds  in  the 

Garden 

8  a.m. 

Wildflower  Book  Exhibit 

9  a.m. -1  p.m. 

9  A  Touch  of 

the  Garden 

9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 
Wildflower  Book  Exhibit 

1  -  5  p.m. 

-i  r\  Wildflower  Book 

ID  Exhibit 

9  a.m. -1p.m. 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 

9:30  a.m. -1230  p.m. 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  ic  1  p.m. 

Discovering  Desert  Wildflowers 
6:30  -  8  JO  p.m. 

i  -j  A  Touch  of 

11  the  Garden 

9.30  a.m. -12  JO  p.m. 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  am  &  1  pm 
Wildflower  Book  Exhibit 

1  -  5p.m. 

A  Dnp  Irrigation  Workshop 

6  JO  -  9 JO  p.m. 

12  Wildflower  Book 
Exhibit 

9  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:30  a.m.  -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 

Propagating  and 

13  Cultivating  Cacti 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9J0a.m.  - 12  JO  p.m 
Succulent  Con  tamer 
Gardening  Demo 

10  a.m. -1  p.m 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

1 1  a.m.  ic  1  p.m. 

1  a  Music  in  Ihe 

A’  Garden 

11:30a.m.  - 1  p.m. 

"Zoner  and  the  Drip" 
Pupjiet  Show 

Colors  of  tile  Desert  : 

A  Sketching  in  Nature  Demo 

1  -4  p.m. 

Birds  in  the 

Garden 

8  a.m. 

Wildflower  Book  Exhibit 

9  a.m. -1p.m. 

-i  s  A  Touch  of 

1 0  the  Garden 

9  JO  a.m.  -12-30  p.m. 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  it  1  p.m. 
Wildflower  Book  Exhibit 

1  -  5  p.m. 

SW  Desert  Landscaping 
(Section  A)  6:30  -  9  X  p.m. 

]7  Wildflower  Book 
Exhibit 

9  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 

1 8  A  Touch  of 

the  Garden 

9:30  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m  &  1  p.m. 
Wildflower  Book  Exhibit 

1  -  5  p.m. 

19  Wildflower  Book 
Exhibit  , 

9  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 

20  Pine  Needle 

BasketTy 

9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 

~  .  Music  in  the 
^ 1  Garden 

11:30  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 
Wildflower  Book  Exhibit 

1  -4  p.m. 

"Zoner's  Water  Cycle" 
Pu^iet  Show 

22 

Birds  in  the 

Garden 

8  a.m. 

Wildflower  Book  Exhibit 

9  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 

no  A  Touch  of 

the  Garden 
9:30a.m.-12J0pm 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 
Wildflower  Book  Exhibit 

1-5  p.m. 

SW  Desert  Landscaping 
(Section  B)  6:30  -  9:30  p.m. 

24  Wildflower  Book 
Exhibit 

9  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 

25  A  Touch  of 
the  Garden 

9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 
Wildflower  Book  Exhibit 

1  -  5  p.m. 

-)/•  Wildflower  Book 

ZO  Exhibit 

9  a.m. -1p.m.  . 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 

9:30  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a  m  it  1p.m. 

Spring  Landscape  Plant  Sale 

3-6  p  m.  (Members'  Preview) 

27 

Spring  Landscape 

Plant  Sale 

9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

8- 9  a.m. 

(Members'  Preview) 

28 

Spring  Landscape 

Plant  Sale 

9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

Music  in  the  Garden 
11:30  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 

29 

Birds  in  the 

Garden 

8  a.m. 

Wildflower  Book  Exhibit 

9  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 

ori  A  Touch  of 

the  Garden 

9  JO  a.m.  - 12  JO  p.m. 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  ic  1  p  m. 
Wildflower  Book  Exhibit 

1  -5  p.m 

SW  Desert  Landscaping 
(Section  C)  6:30  -  9J(1  p.m. 

Wildflower  Book 

31  Exhibit 

9  a.m.  -1p.m. 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 

9:30  a.m.  -  12  JO  pm 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  &  1  pm. 

Natural  History  of 
the  Desert  SW 
(Lecture  1)7-9  p.m. 

April 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

A  Touch  of 

1  the  Garden 

9:30  a.m.-  12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m  &  1  p.m. 
Natural  History  of  the 
Desert  SW 
(Lecture  2)  7  -  9  p.m. 

2 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 

Flower  Pressing  it  Crafts 

3 

Natural  History  of  the 
Desert  SW 
(Field  Day  1) 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 

9J0  a.m.  -  12J0  pm 

Desert  Garden  Walks 
11a.m.  it  1p.m. 

4 

Music  in  the  Garden 
11:30  a.m.  -  1p.m. 
"Seasons  of  the  Desert" 
Puppet  Show  1:30  p.m. 

5 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

8  a.m. 

6  A  Touch  of 

the  Garden 

9:30  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 

SW  Desert  Landscaping 
(Section  D)  6:30  -  9:3(5  p.m. 

7 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 

8  9:30  a.m. -  1230  p.m. 

Planhmal  Safari: 
Parent/Child  Funshop 
(Ages:  3-5  years) 

9:30 -11  a.m. 

Desert  Watercolor  Florals 

10  a.m -2  p.m. 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  ic  1  p.m. 

9 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:30  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Waite 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.ip. 

10 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden  • 
9:30  a.m.  -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 

11  Music  in  the 

Garden 

11:30  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 
"Creepy,  Crawly,  Wild  & 

'  Woolly’' 

Puppet  Show 

1:30  p.m. 

12 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

8  a.m. 

13  A  Touch  of 
the  Garden 

9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m  &  1  p.m. 

SW  Desert  Landscaping 
(Section  E)  6:30  -  9:30  p.m. 

..  .  A  Touch  of 

1"*  the  Garden 

9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walk 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 
Natural  History  of  the 
Desert  SW 
(Lecture  3)  7  -  9  p.m. 

,  n  A  Touch  of 
the  Garden 

9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walk 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 
Natural  History  of  the 
Desert  SW 
(Lecture  4)  7  -  9  p.m. 
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A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 

Natural  History 

17  of  the  Desert  SW 
(Field  Day  2) 

9  a.m.  -  Noon 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 

9  JO  a.m.  - 12  JO  p.m. 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.rrt  it  1  p.m. 

DINNER  ON  THE  DESERT 

6  JO  p.m. 

18  "Hotel  Saguaro" 
Puppet  Show 

1:30  p.m. 

Basketry  from  a  Riparian 
Habitat  Demo 

1  -  4  p.m. 

19 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

8  a.m. 

20  A  Touch  of 
the  Garden 

9:30  am -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 
Becoming  a  Birder 

6:30  -  8:30  p.m.  (Lecture  1) 

21 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 

22 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 

23 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 

a  Becoming 

Zrr  a  Birder 

8  am.  -  Noon  (Field  Day  1) 
Advanced  Coiling  Basketry 

9  a  m. -2:00  Pm 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 

9-JO  a.m. -12J0  p.m. 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

11a.m.  it  1p.m. 

25 

26 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

8  a.m. 

27  A  Touch  of 
the  Garden 

9:30  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 
Becoming  a  Birder 

6:30  -  8:30  p.m.  (Lecture  2) 

28 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 

A  Touch  of 
the  Garden 

9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 

The  Care  &  Cultivation  of 
Agaves  &  Aloes 

630  -  9:30  p.m, 

30 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:30  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

11  a.m.  &  1  p.m. 
Wildflower  Hotline  Ends 

May 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

1  Becoming  a  Birder 

1  (Field  Day  2) 

8  a.m  -  4  p  m 

Spring  Edibles 

9  a.m.  -  Noon 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 

9  JO  a.m.  -12-30  pm 

Desert  Garden  Walk 

11am 

2 

"Zoner  &  the  Drip" 
Puppet  Show 

1:30  p.m. 

3 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

7  a.m. 

4 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:30  a.m. -12:30  P.m 
Desert  Garden  Walk 

11  a.m. 

5 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walk 

11  a.m. 

6 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:30  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walk 

11  a.m. 

7 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:30  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walk 

11  a.m. 

8  Basketry  from 
Sonoran  Desert  Plants 

9  - 11  a.m. 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:30  a.m. -12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walk 

11  a.m. 

9 

"Zoner's  Water  Cycle" 
Puppet  Show 

1:30  p.m. 

10 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

7  a.m. 

11 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walk 

11  a.m. 

12 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m. 
DesertGarden  Walk 

11  a.m. 

.  «  A  Touch  of 
the  Garden 

9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walk 
11a.m. 

Large  SW  Woven  Bird 
House 

9  a.m.  -2  p.m. 

,  .  A  Touch  of 

1  **  the  Garden 

9:30  a.m.- 12:30  p.m. 
Desert  House  Exhibit 
Dedication 

10  a.m. 

Desert  Garden  Walk 
-  11a.m. 

15 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden 
9:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m. 
Desert  Garden  Walk 

11  a.m. 

16 

"Seasons  of  the  Desert" 
Puppet  Show 

1:30  p.m. 

17 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

7  a.m. 

18 

Succulent  Dish  Gardens 
Funshop 
(Ages:  8-11) 

4  -5:30  p.m. 

19 

20 

ANNUAL  GARDEN- 
MEMBERS'  MEETING 
5:30  p.m. 

21 

j'y  Scoping  Out 

ZZ  Saguaros  Funshop 
(Ages:  8-11) 

9  a.m.  -  Noon 

SPECIAL  LECTURE 
"Saguaro  Research 
Chronicles  and 
the  Prophets  of  Doom" 

23 

"Hotel  Saguaro" 
Puppet  Show 

1:30  p.m. 

30 

24  Birds  in  the 

Garden 

7  a.m. 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

7  a.m.  gj 

' 

X 

Special  Events 

Music  in  the  Garden 

March  7, 14, 21, 28 
April  4, 11 
Sundays 

Concert  - 11:30  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 

Optional  Continental  Breakfast  - 
9:30  a.m.  - 1:00  p.m. 

Ullman  Terrace 

Relax  in  the  cool  spring  sunshine  and  enjoy  the 
sounds  of  your  favorite  local  musical  groups. 
You  may  also  want  to  include  continental  break¬ 
fast.  Music  in  the  Garden  is  a  perfect  way  to 
entertain  out-of-town  guests  and  relax  after  a 
long  week.  Tickets  are  required  and  may  be 
purchased  in  advance  at  the  Garden  or  by 
phone  with  a  credit  card  at  (602)  941-1225. 
Tickets  do  not  include  the  price  of  the  optional 
continental  breakfast  which  must  be  purchased 
separately.  Non-members:  Adults  $10  (Price 
includes  Garden  admission  and  concert  tickets). 
Members:  Adults  $5  (concert  ticket  price). 

Buy  tickets  for  four  concerts  and  receive  one 
free.  Optional  continental  breakfast  is  $3.50 
per  person. 

Spring  Landscape  Plant  Sale 

March  26*,  27  and  28 

Friday,  Saturday  &  Sunday 

^Friday  3-6  p.m.  -  and  Saturday  8-9  a.m. 

^Members'  Only  Preview 

Saturday  &  Sunday  -  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

The  Garden's  annual  Spring  Landscape  Plant 
Sale  features  the  largest  variety  of  desert- 
adapted  plants  available  in  one  location. 

Garden  volunteers  and  horticulturists  will  be  on 
hand  to  answer  questions  and  assist  in  plant 
selection.  No  Admission  Charge. 

Dinner  on  the  Desert 

April  17 
Saturday 
6:30  p.m. 

Throughout  the  Garden 

Enjoy  dinner  under  the  stars  at  the  Garden's 
annual  fundraising  dinner.  The  evening  begins 
at  6:30  p.m.  with  cocktails  and  hors  d 'oeuvres 
served  against  the  backdrop  of  the  Garden's 
beautiful  and  unique  displays  of  desert  plants. 
Dinner  is  served  at  8:00  p.m.  amidst  the  serenity 
of  the  Garden's  Ullman  Terrace  in  the  shadow  of 
a  lush  Papago  Butte.  Dancing  will  follow  dinner. 
Tickets  are  $300  per  couple;  $150  for  individuals 
and  are  available  by  calling  the  Garden  at 
(602)  941-1225. 

Desert  House  Exhibit  Dedication 

May  14 
Friday 
10  a.m. 

The  Center  for  Desert  Living 

Mayor  Paul  Johnson  and  dignitaries  from  Salt 
River  Project,  University  of  Arizona,  The 
Arizona  Department  of  Commerce /Energy 
Office  and  Desert  Botanical  Garden  will  be  on 
hand  to  dedicate  the  exhibit.  Tours  of  the  Desert 
House,  Technical  Exhibit  Area,  Information 
Center,  landscaped  areas  and  other  water  and 
energy  saving  features  will  be  conducted  fol¬ 
lowing  the  dedication.  Free  with  Garden 
Admission. 

Annual  Garden  Members'  Meeting 

May  20 
Thursday 
5:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

The  Garden  is  entering  a  fantastic  new  phase  in 
its  history.  Join  us  for  the  annual  meeting  of  all 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Members  for 
updates  of  the  exciting  goings-on  in  the  Garden's 
programs,  activities  and  the  election  of  the 
Garden's  Board  of  Trustees. 

Special  Exhibit 

Wildflower  Book  Exhibit 

March  weekdays  &  Sunday  March  7  and 

Sunday  March  21 

Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.  -  9  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 

Tues.,  Thurs.  - 1  -  5  p.m. 

Sun.,  March  7  &  21  - 1  -  4  p.m. 

Richter  Library 

The  Garden's  Richter  Library  is  holding  a  spe¬ 
cial  exhibition  of  desert  wildflower  books  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  March.  The  books  selected  for 
this  exhibit  emphasize  the  role  of  the  artist/ pho¬ 
tographer  in  the  study  of  wild  flowers.  These 
books,  while  extremely  beautiful,  are  very  use¬ 
ful.  Botanists  use  these  books  in  identifying, 
describing  and  classifying  flowering  plants. 
Included  are  catalogs  of  botanical  exhibits  at 
botanical  institutions,  notebooks  of  drawings  by 
botanical  artists,  as  well  as  books  which  use  a 
combination  of  photography,  drawings  and/or 
paintings  to  depict  wildflowers.  Free  with 
Garden  Admission. 


Trail  Activities 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

March  1,8, 15,22,29 
April  5, 12, 19, 26 
Mondays 
8  a.m. 

May  3, 10, 17, 24, 31  7  a.m. 

Meet  at  Admissions 

Many  desert  birds  make  their  home  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  setting  of  the  Garden.  Many  more  use  the 
Garden  as  a  stopping  point  in  their  annual 
migrations.  During  this  one-hour,  docent- 
guided  tour,  discover  the  many  varieties  of 
birds  in  the  Garden  and  the  different  ways  they 
have  adapted  to  living  in  the  desert  environ¬ 
ment.  We  recommend  wearing  comfortable 
walking  shoes  and  bringing  field  glasses  or 
binoculars.  Free  with  Garden  Admission. 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 

March,  April,  ends  May  15 
Tuesdays  through  Saturdays 
9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

Along  the  Garden  Trails 

Tour  the  Garden  at  your  own  pace  with  stops  at 
demonstration  "touch  carts"  to  get  an  up-close, 
hands-on  look  at  the  remarkable  adaptations  of 
desert  plants  and  animals  to  their  environment. 
A  perfect  way  for  individuals  or  any  size  group 
to  tour  the  Garden.  Free  with  Garden  Admission. 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

March  and  April  - 11  a.m.  and  1  p.m. 

Tuesdays  through  Saturdays 
May  1-15-11  a.m. 

Meet  at  Admissions 

Join  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  docents  for 
this  fascinating  one-hour,  guided  tour.  This  tour 
gives  visitors  a  chance  to  explore  the  many 
adaptations  which  plants,  animals  and  people 
have  made  to  desert  living.  Free  with  Garden 
Admission. 

Drip  Irrigation  Demonstration 

March  6 
Saturday 
10  a.m.  -  Noon 

Rhuart  Landscape  Demonstration  Garden 
Archer  House  Patio 

Spaghetti,  multi-port  emitters,  "y"  filters,  shrub 
line,  tree  line,  system  sizing  —  What  is  all  this 
and  what  does  it  have  to  do  with  drip  irriga¬ 
tion?  Join  Ford  Doran  in  this  demonstration  for 
many  helpful  tips  to  get  you  started  on  or 
improve  your  drip  system. 

Succulent  Container  Gardening 
Demonstration 

March  13 
Saturday 
10  a.m.  - 1  p.m. 

Rhuart  Landscape  Demonstration  Garden 
Archer  House  Patio 

Succulents  provide  a  wide  spectrum  of  shapes, 
patterns  and  colors  for  a  dish  garden.  They  are 
relatively  easy  to  maintain  and  a  good  selection 
of  plants  are  available  locally.  Join  Cathy  Babcock 
and  Louise  Bunker  as  they  define  the  basics  of 
planning  a  miniature  garden:  location,  plant 
selection,  container  selection,  soil  components 
and  maintenance.  Free  with  Garden  Admission. 

Colors  of  the  Desert:  A  Sketching  in 
Nature  Demonstration 

March  14 
Sunday 
1-4  p.m. 

Down  the  south  path  from  the  Cactus  House 

Sketching  what  one  observes  in  nature  can  be  a 
fun  and  educational  experience.  Catherine 
Sawner  gives  tips  on  a  new  way  to  experience 
the  Garden  as  she  uses  colored  pencils  to  sketch 
the  Garden's  desert  flora.  Visitors  are  invited 
during  the  demonstration  to  try  sketching  what 
they  see  and  capture  a  feeling  or  moment  during 
their  Garden  visit.  Free  with  Garden  Admission. 

Basketry  from  a  Riparian  Habitat:  A 
Demonstration  of  Plant  Use  and 
Preparation 

April  18 
Sunday 
1  -4  p.m. 

The  Desert  Oasis  on  the  Plants  and  People  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert  Trail 

The  plants  from  the  riparian  habitat  are  high¬ 
lighted  in  this  demonstration.  They  have  been 
in  use  for  many  centuries  by  people  living  in 
the  Sonoran  Desert.  Barbara  Gronemann  gives 
visitors  a  hands-on  opportunity  to  experience 
the  splitting  of  willow  into  splints  ready  for  use 
in  the  making  of  a  coiled  basket  and  to  see  how 
the  Pima  people  used  the  cattail  in  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  their  coiled  baskets.  Free  with  Garden 
Admission. 


Desert  Ecology 

Natural  History  of  the 
Desert  Southwest 

Lectures:  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays 
March  31,  April  1, 14, 15 
7-9  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Field  Days:  Saturdays 
April  3, 17 
9  a.m.  -  Noon 
Meet  at  Admissions 

Discover  the  spectacular  and  unique  desert 
southwest  in  this  short  course.  Leam  what 
makes  a  desert,  the  history  of  North  America's 
deserts  and  the  geological  foundation  of  the 
Southwestern  deserts.  The  course  includes  a 
study  of  the  ecological  web  of  desert  plants 
and  animals  and  how  they  cope  in  the  desert 
environment.  Instructor:  Dr.  Joe  McAuliffe. 
Non-members,  $28.  Members,  $24.  Advance 
registration  required. 


Ethnobotany 

Spring  Edibles 

May  1 
Saturday 
9  a.m.  -  Noon 
Webster  Auditorium 

This  hands-on  workshop  focuses  on  the  wild 
edible  plants  that  can  be  harvested  in  the  spring 
such  as  prickly-pear  pads,  berries  and  yucca 
flowers.  Participants  will  collect  foods  from  the 
Garden  grounds  then  prepare  and  enjoy  several 
delicious  recipes.  Instructor:  Ruth  Greenhouse. 
Non-members,  $18.  Members,  $14.  Advance 
registration  required. 

Basketry  from  Sonoran 
Desert  Plants 

May  8 
Saturday 
9:00 -11:00  a.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

This  class  explores  the  plants  from  the  Sonoran 
Desert  used  for  basket  making  by  the  people 
who  have  lived  here.  Included  with  the  lec¬ 
ture/  slide  presentation  are  demonstrations  and 
hands-on  activities  such  as  preparing  yucca  and 
devils  claw  and  trying  the  basketry  techniques 
of  plaiting  and  twining.  Some  of  the  activities 
take  place  on  the  Garden's  Plants  and  People  of 
the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail.  Instructor:  Barbara 
Gronemann.  Non-members,  $12.  Members, 
$10.  Advance  registration  required. 


Natural  Crafts 

Pine  Needle  Basketry 

March  20 
Saturday 
9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

This  workshop  teaches  participants  how  to 
make  a  pine  needle  basket  using  this  natural 
plant  material.  This  is  a  great  introduction  to 
the  coiling  method  of  basketry.  Price  includes 
all  basketry  materials.  Instructor:  Sharie 
Monsam.  Non-members  $18.  Members  $14. 
Advance  registration  required. 

Antique  Wall  or  Table  Basket 

March  25 
Thursday 
9  a.m. -2  p.m. 

Archer  House 

Using  several  types  of  vines  and  reeds,  partici¬ 
pants  in  this  workshop  create  a  basket  shaped 
like  a  cone.  It  can  be  made  large  or  small  and 
the  shape  can  be  varied.  Whether  this  basket  is 
used  as  a  table  decoration  or  a  wall  ornament, 
participants  will  enjoy  this  basket's  versatility. 
Price  includes  all  materials.  Instructor:  Bonnie 
Bogie.  Non-members,  $16.  Members,  $14. 
Advance  registration  required. 

Flower  Pressing  and  Crafts 

April  3  or  6 
Saturday  or  Tuesday 
9:00  -  Noon 
Webster  Auditorium 

By  popular  demand,  the  Garden  is  offering  this 
annual  favorite  twice.  Leam  how  to  use  the 
desert's  bright  colors  of  pressed  native  wild¬ 
flowers  to  create  beautiful  and  unusual  gift 
items.  Price  includes  materials.  Instructor:  Jan 
Trenter.  Non-members,  $12.  Members,  $10. 
Advance  registration  required. 


Desert  Watercolor  Florals 

April  8 
Thursday 
10  a.m.  -2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

This  workshop  teaches  a  unique  combination  of 
oriental  painting  techniques  and  pen  manipula¬ 
tion  to  produce  the  nature/floral  forms. 
Designed  for  both  the  beginner  and  experienced 
watercolorists,  the  workshop  is  set  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  Garden's  wide  variety  of 
spring  wildflowers.  Pen-twisted  leaf  and  petal 
shapes  will  be  introduced  in  the  morning  with 
color  and  composition  of  designs  added  in  the 
afternoon.  Instructor:  Victoria  Pittman. 
Non-members,  $12.  Members  $10.  Advance 
registration  required. 

Advanced  Coiling  Basketry 
Workshop 

April  24 
Saturday 
9  a.m.  -2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

This  advanced  workshop  uses  desert  grasses 
and  palm  materials.  Participants  leam  several 
different  types  of  stitches  during  this  class  using 
the  coiling  method  of  basketry.  This  is  a  good 
follow-up  to  the  basic  Pine  Needle  Basketry 
workshop.  Participants  are  also  encouraged  to 
bring  any  of  their  own  examples  of  coil  basketry 
done  previously  to  share  with  class  members. 

All  basketry  materials  for  this  workshop  are 
included  in  the  price.  Instructor:  Sharie 
Monsam.  Non-members  $28.  Members  $24. 
Advance  registration  required. 

Large  Southwest  Woven 
Bird  House 

May  13 
Thursday 
9  a.m.  -2  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Lure  colorful  birds  into  the  casa  of  their  dreams. 
This  large  southwestern  birdhouse  is  delicately 
woven  into  a  comfortable  size  with  a  doorway 
opening  onto  a  small  "patio"  for  safe  landings. 
All  materials  for  this  workshop  are  included 
in  the  price.  Instructor:  Bonnie  Bogie. 
Non-members  $20.  Members  $16.  Advance 
registration  required. 

Desert  Landscaping  and 
Horticulture 

Discovering  Desert  Wildflowers 

March  10 
Wednesday 
6:30  -  8:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Each  spring  the  beauty  of  the  desert  is  cloaked 
in  the  brilliance  of  its  wildflower  blooms.  Leam 
how  to  locate  and  identify  desert  wildflowers  of 
all  colors,  shapes  and  sizes  in  this  informative 
workshop.  Discover  the  factors  that  influence 
wildflower  production  from  year  to  year. 
Instructor:  JudyMielke.  Non-members,  $12. 
Members,  $10.  Advance  registration  required. 

A  Drip  Irrigation  Workshop 

March  11 
Thursday  , 

6:30  -  9:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

In  keeping  with  the  popularity  of  water-efficient 
landscape  features,  the  Garden  offers  this  work¬ 
shop  on  one  of  the  most  efficient  watering  systems 
available  -  drip  irrigation.  Leam  about  the  various 
components  and  uses  plus  the  advantages  of 
this  watering  method.  Instructor:  Paul  Spangle. 
Non-members,  $12.  Members,  $10.  Advance 
registration  required. 

Propagating  and  Cultivating  Cacti 

March  13 
Saturday 
9  a.m.  -  Noon 
Webster  Auditorium 

Take  a  "how  to"  journey  through  the  lifecycle  of 
cactus  from  seed,  through  container  growth,  to 
outdoor  placement.  Leam  how  to  rescue  a 
"sick"  cactus  and  how  to  grow  your  own  cactus 
through  various  propagation  techniques. 
Instructor:  Patrick  Quirk.  Non-members,  $12. 
Members,  $10.  Advance  registration  required. 

Southwest  Desert  Landscaping:  A 
Practical  Environmental  Approach 

March  16,  23, 30 
April  6, 13 
Tuesdays 
6:30  -  9:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 


Water  is  perhaps  the  desert's  most  valuable 
resource  and  its  conservation  plays  a  vital  role  in 
arid  landscaping.  These  lectures  teach  basic 
skills  needed  to  plan  and  plant  a  lush  desert 
landscape.  A  comprehensive  landscaping  man¬ 
ual,  written  by  the  instructor,  is  included  in  the 
price.  Instructor:  Ron  Dinchak.  Non-members, 
$12  per  session;  $50  for  the  series.  Members, 
$10  per  session;  $40  for  the  series.  Advanced 
regisration  required. 

Session  A 

Landscape  Planning 
March  16 
Tuesday 

Planning  is  crucial  to  a  successful  landscaping 
project.  Whether  starting  from  scratch  or  con¬ 
verting  an  existing  landscape,  this  session  con¬ 
centrates  on  how  to  begin. 

Session  B 

Landscape  Design 
March  23 
Tuesday 

This  design  session  includes  how  to  incorporate 
special  features  such  as  pools,  vegetable  gar¬ 
dens,  wildflowers,  wildlife  habitat  and  environ¬ 
mental  concerns  into  a  desert  landscape. 

Session  C 

Landscaping  with  Desert  Trees 

March  30 

Tuesday 

This  session  is  devoted  to  the  variety  of  desert 
trees  available,  how  to  select  nursery  stock, 
planting  techniques  (soil  preparation),  care  and 
maintenance. 

Session  D 

Landscaping  with  Desert  Shrubs 

April  6 

Tuesday 

Adding  different  colors  and  "textures  to  a  desert 
landscape  can  be  done  with  a  wide  diversity  of 
desert  shrubs.  This  session  also  explores  selec¬ 
tion  and  care. 

Session  E 

Landscaping  with  Succulents,  Vines  & 

Groundcovers 

April  13 

Tuesday 

Succulents  (including  cacti),  vines  and  ground- 
covers  add  interest  to  any  desert  landscape. 

This  session  includes  selection,  planting  tech¬ 
niques,  care  and  maintenance. 

The  Care  and  Cultivation  of  Agaves 
and  Aloes 

April  29 
Thursday 
6:30  -  9:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Learn  how  to  add  special  touches  to  your  gar¬ 
den  with  agaves  and  aloes.  This  workshop 
emphasizes  culture  and  care  of  these  succulent 
plants  for  both  garden  and  container  use. 
Watering,  propagation,  pest  control  as  well  as 
proper  site  requirements  are  also  emphasized. 
Instructor:  Mary  Irish.  Non-members,  $12. 
Members,  $10.  Advance  registration  required. 


Children's  Activities 

Puppet  Shows 

March  7, 14, 21 
April  4, 11, 18 
May  2, 9, 16, 23 
Sundays 
1:30 -2:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

These  puppet  shows  have  been  specially  created 
by  The  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater  to  teach 
audiences  in  a  fun  and  entertaining  way  how 
animals,  plants  and  people  live  in  the  desert. 

See  calendar  for  show  listings.  Free  with 
Garden  Admission. 

Plantimal  Safari:  A  Parent/Child 
Funshop 

April  8 
Thursday 
9:30-11  a.m. 

Meet  at  Admissions 
Ages:  3-5  years 

April  traditionally  is  the  "Month  of  the  Young 
Child."  The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  celebrates 
the  curiosity  of  young  children  by  offering  a 
"Safari"  hunt  for  plants  that  look  like  animals. 
Storytelling,  creative  movement  and  puppet 
making  activities  are  all  included  in  this  fun- 
shop  for  young  children.  Non-members,  $5. 
Members,  $3.  Advance  registration  required. 


Succulent  Dish  Gardens 

May  18 
Tuesday 
4  -  5:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Ages  8-11  years 

Discover  the  differences  between  cacti  and  other 
succulent  plants  in  this  funshop  to  plant  a  suc¬ 
culent  garden  in  a  terra  cotta  dish.  Sand,  "cattle 
skulls"  and  ribbons  in  desert  hues  complete 
each  miniature  landscape.  Price  includes 
materials.  Instructor:  Barbara  Gronemann. 
Non-members,  $12.  Members,  $10.  Advance  , 
registration  required. 

Scoping  out  Saguaros 

May  22 
Saturday 
9  a.m.  -  Noon 
Archer  House 
Ages  8-11  years 

Did  you  know  it  grows  only  in  the  Sonoran 
Desert  and  nowhere  else?  Did  you  know  its 
flower  is  Arizona's  state  flower?  Did  you  know 
some  can  live  up  to  200  years?  What  it  the  name 
of  this  fabulous  plant?  Why,  it  is  the  stately 
SAGUARO!  Join  this  funshop  which  brings  into 
focus,  through  investigative  and  hands-on  activ¬ 
ities,  some  of  the  mysteries  and  importance  of 
this  desert  plant.  Instructors:  Lynne  Schilt  and 
Patricia  Smith.  Non-members,  $8.  Members,  $6. 
Advance  registration  required. 


Special  Lecture 

Saguaro  Research  Chronicles  and 
the  Prophets  of  Doom 

May  22 
Saturday 
2- 3  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Recent  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  tell  of 
a  saguaro  population  decline  attributed  vari¬ 
ously  to  air  pollution,  soil  contamination, 
and/or  a  hole  in  the  ozone  layer.  Dr.  Joe 
McAuliffe,  director  of  research  at  the  Garden, 
has  recently  completed  a  critical  assessment  of 
saguaro  research  efforts  for  the  U.S.  National 
Park  Service.  Come  and  hear  him  talk  about 
ways  that  sloppy  science  and  pseudo-science 
have  contributed  to  the  spread  of  public  misin¬ 
formation.  Free  with  Garden  admission  but 
seating  is  limited.  Please  call  (602)  941-1225  to 
receive  a  seating  confirmation. 


Bird  Watching 

Becoming  a  Birder 

Lectures:  Tuesdays 
April  20  &  27 
6:30  -  8:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Field  Days:  Saturdays 
April  24  &  May  1 
Field  Day  #1: 8  a.m.  -  Noon 
Field  Day  #2:  8  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 

Field  Locations  To  Be  Announced 

Learn  the  basics  of  birdwatching  through  lec¬ 
ture  and  field  work  in  this  enjoyable  four-part 
workshop.  Find  out  what  kinds  of  birds  are 
seen  in  the  Phoenix  area  and  how  to  identify 
them.  Instructor:  Mary  Irish.  Non-members, 
$28.  Members,  $24.  Advance  registration 
required. 


Garden  Hotlines 

Wildflower  Hotline 

Begins  March  1  &  Ends  April  30 
Everyday 
24  hours  each  day 
481-8134 

Call  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  special  24- 
hour  Wildflower  Hotline  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April  to  find  out  where  to  see  some 
of  the  state's  most  beautiful  displays  of  desert 
wildflowers.  Updated  weekly.  Free. 

Plant  Hotline 

March,  April  &  May 
Monday  through  Friday 
10 -11:30  a.m. 

941-1225 

If  you  have  a  question  about  your  desert  land¬ 
scape  or  plants,  please  call  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  Plant  Questions  Hotline.  We  will  do  our 
best  to  help  you.  Free. 


Desert  Botanical  Garden 

Education  Programs 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  offers  a  great  variety 
of  educational  programming.  Here  is  a  brief  out¬ 
line  of  some  of  the  activities  that  we  provide  for 
visitors,  adult  groups,  student  groups  and  for 
youngsters  visiting  the  Garden  with  their  families. 

Touch  of  the  Garden  -  provides  hand-on  experi¬ 
ences  with  desert  plants  at  "Touch  Carts"  located 
along  the  trails.  Ideal  for  individuals  or  any  size 
group  wishing  to  tour  the  Garden  at  their  own  pace 
with  stops  at  the  demonstration  "Touch  Carts." 
Instructors:  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Docents.  The 
"Touch'of  the  Garden  "  is  offered  Tuesdays 
through  Saturdays  from  mid-October  through 
mid-May. 

Desert  Garden  Walks  -  a  general  admission,  one- 
hour  docent  guided  tour  through  the  Garden 
showing  visitors  how  desert  plants  have  adapted 
to  survive  their  environments.  These  tours  are 
provided  Tuesdays  through  Saturdays  from  mid- 
October  through  mid-May. 

Birds  in  the  Garden  -  a  general  admission,  one- 
hour  docent  guided  tour  to  acquaint  visitors  with 
local  and  migratory  birds  and  their  nesting  habits. 
This  tour  is  offered  every  Monday  morning  during 
the  year. 

Desert  Detective  -  a  free  activity/ game  sheet  which 
encourages  each  child  to  discover  mysteries  of  the 
desert  during  a  visit  to  the  Garden. 

Curriculum  Materials  For  Teachers 

The  Sonoran  Desert  Handbook:  Desert  Study  Unit 
provides  basic  ecological  information  on  Sonoran 
Desert  plants,  animals  and  people.  Suggested  pre- 
and  post  trip  lesson  ideas  guide  teachers  in  creat¬ 
ing  meaningful  Garden  learning  experiences. 

Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert: 

Classroom  and  Trail  Adventures  is  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  unit  for  grades  4-6  which  focuses  on  how 
desert  people  have  relied  on  Sonoran  Desert  plants 
for  thousand  of  years.  It  is  designed  for  use  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  field  trip  to  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden's  Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert 
exhibit.  The  unit  includes  pre-and  post-trip  lessons 
and  video/slide  presentations.  Please  call  the 
education  department  (941-1225)  M-F,  from  12:30  - 
4:30  p.m.  for  more  information. 

Puppet  Shows  -  created  by  the  Great  Arizona 
Puppet  Theater,  in  cooperation  with  the  Garden's 
education  department,  to  help  young  audiences 
understand  how  animals,  people  and  plants 
depend  on  each  other.  The  Garden  has  special 
weekend  performances  of  "Hotel  Saguaro"  and 
"Seasons  of  the  Desert."  These  shows  are  available 
free  to  schools  as  an  outreach  program. 

Teacher  In-Services  -  teacher  and  school  adminis¬ 
trator  workshops  focusing  on  the  concepts  of 
desert  ecology  through  hands-on  activities. 

Teachers  are  introduced  to  Garden  educational 
opportunities  and  materials  so  they  can  success¬ 
fully  design  student  educational  experiences  which 
supplement  classroom  objectives.  Presentations 
can  be  tailored  to  meet  specific  needs  of  school  pro¬ 
grams. 

Plantimal  Safari  -  based  on  the  Garden's  "Plantimal 
Safari"  coloring  book  and  designed  for  pre-school 
through  first  grade.  Students  are  led  on  a  "safari" 
through  tlie  Garden  to  find  the  plants  that  look  like 
animals  using  creative  movement,  followed  by  story¬ 
telling  and  puppet  making.  Teachers  interested  in 
this  workshop  should  call  the  Garden's  education 
department  (941-1225). 

Treasures  of  the  Desert  -  an  environmental  educa¬ 
tion  experience  designed  to  foster  an  appreciation 
of  the  desert.  Students  in  grades  two  through  six 
use  mystery  maps  and  hidden  clues  to  explore  the 
desert  environment.  This  workshop  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  Barbara  Gronemann  of  Southwest 
Learning  Sources  in  cooperation  with  the  Garden's 
education  department.  Teachers  interested  in  this 
workshop  should  call  the  Garden's  education 
department  (941-1225). 

Instructors  -  Spring  1993 

Cathy  Babcock  -  Returned  to  Arizona  State 
University  after  a  15-year  career  as  an  accounting 
assistant.  She  earned  her  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  in  Urban  Horticulture  in  1989.  Cathy  did  an 
intership  at  the  Garden  that  same  year  and  was 
later  hired  as  a  part-time  assistant  in  collections. 

She  joined  the  horticulture  department  full-time  in 
June  1990  as  horticulturist  of  Old  World  succulents. 

Bonnie  Bogie  -  Advisor  to  the  Desert  Art  Studio, 
member  VAA,  and  creator  /designer  of  the  Gypsy 
Flower  collection  which  is  now  being  marketed 
throughout  the  country.  She  has  taught  classes  in 
Canada,  Arizona  and  California  and  her  work  can 
be  found  in  galleries  in  all  those  states. 

Louise  Bunker  -  A  graduate  from  Iowa  State 
University  in  1976.  She  has  degrees  in  Landscape 
Architecture  and  Horticulture.  Louise  has  worked 
as  a  landscape  consultant  for  major  resorts  in  south 
Florida  until  moving  to  Arizona  in  1991.  She 
joined  the  Garden's  staff  in  October  1991  as  a  prop¬ 
agator  for  the  Sales  Greenhouse  area. 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers  -  These  volun¬ 
teers  are  extensively  trained  in  desert  ecology.  This 
training  has  also  included  experience  in  educa¬ 
tional  interpretation  and  horticulture. 

Ron  Dinchak  -  Author  of  Ah  Illustrated  Guide  to 
Landscape  Shrubs  of  Southern  Arizona  and  An 
Illustrated  Guide  to  Landscape  Trees  of  Southern  Arizona. 
He  is  currently  a  professor  of  environmental  biology 
at  Mesa  Community  College.  A  popular  Valley 
instructor  and  consultant  in  desert  landscaping,  he 
has  been  teaching  classes  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  since  1980. 


Ford  Doran  -  A  self-employed  landscape  designer 
and  contractor  in  the  Phoenix  area  since  1979. 
California's  recent  water  shortage  has  given  him 
the  opportunity  to  expand  into  the  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Franciso  areas  utilizing  low  water  use 
plants  and  drip  irrigation.  Ford  is  also  a  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  volunteer  working  in  horticul¬ 
ture  and  answering  the  Garden's  Plant  Hotline. 

The  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater  -  Co-founded 
by  professional  puppeteers,  Nancy  Smith  and  Ken 
Bonar,  and  incorporated  in  1983  as  a  touring  the¬ 
ater  in  Arizona.  The  company's  permanent  down¬ 
town  Theater  opened  in  1988  featuring  weekend 
performances  of  traditional  and  Arizona  heritage 
stories.  The  company  tours  and  conducts  classes 
and  workshops. 

Ruth  Greenhouse  -  Exhibits  coordinator  for  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  a  member  of  the 
Garden's  education  department.  She  has  been 
with  the  Garden  since  1979  and  was  project  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert 
Trail  which  opened  to  the  public  in  1988.  Ruth  con¬ 
ducts  workshops  and  has  published  extensively  on 
Sonoran  Desert  ethnobotany.  She  has  a  Master's 
degree  from  Arizona  State  University  where  she 
researched  traditional  O'odham  food  plants. 

Barbara  Gronemann  -  A  curriculum  specialist  on 
the  Southwest  with  a  masters  in  education  from 
Columbia  University.  She  is  a  certified  teacher  and 
former  museum  educator  at  Pueblo  Grande 
Museum.  She  is  the  director  of  Southwest 
Learning  Sources  and  has  taught  classes  at  the 
Garden  since  1981. 

Mary  Irish  -  Director  of  Public  Horticulture  for 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  She  manages  the 
Garden's  public  horticulture  program,  plant  intro¬ 
duction  program  and  supervises  the  propagation 
of  plants  from  the  museum's  collection  for  sale. 

Joseph  R.  McAuliffe  -  Research  ecologist  and 
research  department  director  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden.  He  earned  his  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Montana  in  1983  and  has  taught  at 
the  University  of  Montana,  Unversity  of  Nevada, 
Las  Vegas,  and  the  University  of  Arizona.  The 
World  Wildlife  Fund,  Biodiversity  Support 
Program  has  funded  his  work  in  the  Tehuacan 
Valley,  Mexico.  He  has  recently  finished  a  critical 
assessment  of  research  efforts  relating  to  the 
saguaro  cactus  for  the  U.S.  National  Park  Service. 

Judy  Mielke  -  A  consultant  in  desert  horticulture 
and  landscape  design.  She  was  a  senior  horticul¬ 
turist  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  from  1981  to 
1991.  She  coordinated  the  Garden's  wildflower 
displays.  Judy  is  currently  pursuing  a  Masters 
degree  in  environmental  planning  at  Arizona  State 
University. 

Sharie  Monsam  - 1988  Artist  of  the  Year  for  the  City 
of  Mesa.  She  has  been  teaching  fiber  art  classes  for 
16  years  in  the  Valley  and  at  the  Garden  since  1985. 
Chosen  to  represent  Arizona  in  Canadian  fiber  art 
shows  in  1986,  she  has  also  participated  in  shows 
in  California  and  New  Mexico.  One  of  her  tapes¬ 
tries  is  displayed  in  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Bridgit's 
Church  in  Mesa,  Arizona. 

Victoria  Pittman  -  Studying  calligraphy  since 
1978  along  with  oriental  painting  she  has  taught 
calligraphy  and  oriental  painting  for  several  years 
in  the  Phoenix  area.  Victoria  teaches  a  watercolor 
floral  workshop  throughout  the  U.S.  and  has  taught 
and  exhibitied  at  4  international  conferences.  Her 
work  has  appeared  in  numerous  publications.  The 
Calligraphers  Engagement  Calendar  and  Florilege,  and 
Artists  Magazine.  A  piece  of  her  work  was  included 
with  the  Calligraphia  U.S.A./U.S.S.R.  exhibit  in 
Moscow  in  1990. 

Patrick  Quirk  -  A  senior  horticulturist  for  the 
Desert  Botnaical  Garden.  He's  been  with  the 
Garden  since  1978  working  as  a  general  gardener 
and  chief  plant  propagator.  He  has  overseen  the 
Garden's  cactus  collection  since  1988. 

Catherine  Sawner  -  A  botanical  illustrator,  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Botanical  Illustration  from 
the  University  of  Illinois.  She  has  produced  illus¬ 
trations  for  many  publications  and  institutions, 
and  was  juried  into  Flora  '92,  a  botanical  art  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  Chicago  Botanical  Garden.  She  has 
incorporated  the  desert  flora  into  her  work  since 
moving  to  Arizona,  and  is  currently  producing  a 
series  of  desert  botanicals  in  colored  pencil. 

Lynne  Schilt  -  Education  associate  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  since  1989.  In  1966,  Lynne 
received  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  education 
from  State  University  College  at  Cortland,  New 
York.  She  is  certified  to  teach  in  Arizona,  Illinois, 
Texas  and  Australia. 

Patricia  Smith  -  Assistant  director  of  education  at 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  She  holds  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  in  education  from  Arizona  State 
University.  Pat  has  been  a  certified  teacher  since 
1973  with  teaching  experience  in  both  public  and 
private  schools.  She  has  been  with  the  Garden 
since  1988. 

Paul  Spangle  -  Retired  from  the  National  Park 
Service,  he  lives  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  where 
he  began  designing  and  installing  drip  irrigation 
systems.  He  has  conducted  many  drip  irrigation 
workshops  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  and  the 
Transition  Zone  Horticultural  Institute  in  Flagstaff 
and  conducts  Xeriscape  workshops  throughout 
Northern  Arizona. 

Jan  Trenter  -  A  Desert  Botanical  Garden  docent 
who  has  taught  children's  craft  classes  and  flower 
pressing  workshops  at  the  Garden  since  1986.  She 
is  a  working  artist  in  stained  glass  where  wild- 
flbwers  are  incorporated  into  her  work.  Before 
moving  to  Arizona,  she  was  an  instructor  for  15  years 
at  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College  in  beginning 
and  advanced  stained  glass. 
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Desert 

House: 


It's  Open  Now  to  Show  Us  How  To  Live 
Sparingly  with  Our  Water  and  Power 


By  Carol  Schatt 

Desert  House,  which  opened  May  15, 
is  showing  us  how  we  can  live  compatibly 
with  the  desert. 

The  exhibit,  five  years  in  the  making, 
consists  of  a  house,  a  garage,  and  an  adjacent 
information  center.  In  addition,  a  basement 
with  a  utility  tunnel  is  located  under  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  house. 

It  is  a  key  element  in  the  Center  for 
Desert  Living  exhibit  which  also  includes  the 
Rhuart 

Demonstration 
Garden  and  the 
adjacent  vegetable 
garden. 

The  house 
of  1,657  square 
feet  will,  after  an 
initial  "shake- 
down"  period  of  a 
few  months,  be 
home  to  two 
adults  with  at 
least  one  child. 

The  garage  is  filled  with  technological 
exhibits  about  the  materials  and  systems 
from  which  the  house  is  built.  It  also  includes 


information  on  how  an  existing  house  can  be 
retrofitted  for  greater  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
energy  and  water. 

A  nearby  information  center  informs 
visitors  about  the  world's  deserts  and  how 
people  have  lived  in  them.  It  also  contains  a 
laser-disc  interactive  video  which  allows  the 
user  to  see  how  Desert  House  was  designed 
and  built,  how  it  works,  and  even  "tour"  its 
interior.  Attractive,  colorful  display  panels 
identify  Arizona's  water  and  energy  sources 

and  offer  sug¬ 
gestions  on  how 
lifestyle 
changes  con¬ 
tribute  to  the 
conservation  of 
water  and  ener¬ 
gy- 

Under  the 
house,  the  walls 
of  the  utility 
tunnel  are  rib¬ 
boned  with  cop¬ 
per  tubing  and 
meters  —  the  system  which  meters  all  water 
entering  and  leaving  Desert  House. 

Indeed,  everything  about  Desert 
(continued  on  page  8) 


The  Cloud  over  the  Silver  Lining: 

Too  Much  Rain  Is  Not  Good  for  the  Garden 


By  Robert  G.  Breunig 
Executive  Director 

Over  the  last  several  months  you  have 
read  in  The  Sonoran  Quarterly  about  major 
improvements  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

We  have  described  the  improvements 
now  underway  in  our  core  garden  path  system, 
our  plans  for  lighting  the  Garden  at  night  in 
summer  months  and  our  exciting  grant  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  improve 
our  educational  offerings.  We  have  announced 
the  opening  of  the  Desert  House  exhibit  and  the 
addition  of  major  new  collections  to  the 
Garden's  already  outstanding  botanical  collec¬ 
tion.  We  have  discussed  the  Garden's  active 
global  involvement  through  the  Center  for 
Plant  Conservation,  and  our  research  projects  in 
restoration  ecology  and  conservation  biology. 

All  of  these  projects  help  us  fulfill  our 
missions  of  education,  conservation,  and 
research.  All  of  these  projects  have  been  made 
possible  because  the  Garden  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  securing  major  grants  and  special  gifts 
which  improve  the  quality  and  work  of  the 
Garden. 

Despite  these  successes,  the  Garden  also 
has  a  long-term  vulnerability.  The  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  is  one  of  the  largest  botanic 
gardens  in  the  United  States  that  does  not 
receive  general  operating  support  from  local 
government.  Although  our  land  is  leased  from 
the  City  of  Phoenix  (at  $1  a  year)  and  we  are 
often  perceived  as  a  publicly  funded  institution, 
we  are  not. 

In  addition,  the  Garden  lacks  an  endow¬ 
ment  fund  sufficient  to  fund  its  operations, 
which  are  nearly  90  percent  funded  by  earned 
income  from  admissions,  gift  shop  revenues, 
and  memberships. 


This  winter  and  spring  Arizona  experi¬ 
enced  an  unprecedented  period  of  steady  rain. 
From  the  Garden's  perspective,  the  rains  could 
not  have  come  at  a  worse  time:  We  had  rain 
during  the  fall  plant  sale,  on  one  of  our 
Luminaria  nights,  and  during  the  week  before 
the  Fiesta  Bowl.  In  addition,  there  were  major 
downpours  throughout  January  and  February 
including  weekends,  which  are  key  income- 
producing  times. 

While  generous  winter  rains  provide 
glorious  displays  of  spring  flowers,  the  loss  of 
income  during  this  period  was  significant.  By 
the  end  of  March,  our  admissions  income  was 
about  $72,000  below  budget.  Decreased  atten¬ 
dance  also  resulted  in  income  loss  in  the  gift 
shop  and  the  sales  greenhouse.  A  strong  and 
relatively  cool  latter  half  of  March  and  April 
has  ameliorated  these  losses,  but  the  operating 
budget  of  the  Garden  remains  extremely  tight. 

In  response  to  this  situation,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Garden  is  developing  a  strong 
operating  reserve  for  the  Garden  as  a  financial 
buffer  in  periods  of  economic  distress  and 
unusual  weather.  It  is  important  that  you ,  our 
members,  know  the  Garden  not  only  needs 
support  for  exciting  capital  projects  and 
research  programs,  but  it  needs  your  help  sim¬ 
ply  to  operate. 

I  hope  that  you  as  a  Garden  member  will 
consider  the  operating  needs  of  the  Garden  and 
assist  us  with  an  unrestricted  operating  contri¬ 
bution  this  year  to  offset  our  rain-related  losses. 
You  might  consider  it  a  "rain  check."  Your  sup¬ 
port  now  will  enable  us  to  maintain  quality  ser¬ 
vice  and  continue  to  grow  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  community  and  the  desert  we  serve. 


photo  by  Elliott  Lincis 
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Dr.  Howard  Scott  Gentry,  former  director  of 
research,  after  riding  all  night  in  the  rain  on  a 
research  trip  in  Mexico  some  years  ago. 


Biology  Loses  a  Giant: 

Dr.  Gentry  Dies  in  Tucson 

On  April  1, 1993,  Dr.  Howard  Scott 
Gentry,  former  director  of  research  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  died  in  Tucson. 

Dr.  Gentry  was  a  towering  figure  in  the 
world  of  biology  and  considered  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  experts  on  agaves.  Much  of 
the  strength  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's 
agave  collection  is  the  direct  result  of  Dr. 
Gentry's  work. 

Dr.  Gentry  and  his  wife,  Marie,  moved 
to  the  Garden  in  the  early  1970's,  occupying 
Archer  House  when  it  was  still  used  as  a  resi¬ 
dence.  While  at  the  garden  Dr.  Gentry  wrote 
Agaves  of  Continental  North  America ,  still  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  major  work  on  agaves. 

Dr.  Gentry  retired  from  the  Garden  in 
1987  and  moved  to  Tucson  a  year  ago.  His  wife, 
Marie,  was  a  long-time  Garden  volunteer. 

All  of  us  at  the  Garden  extend  our  sym¬ 
pathies  to  the  Gentry  family. 


Desert 

V 

Gardener 

There's  More  to  Hedges 
Than  Overused  Oleanders 


By  Mary  F.  Irish 

I  grew  up  on  a  small  country  place  in 
Central  Texas.  Boundaries  there  are  commonly 
marked  by  cedar  posts  and  barbed  wire  fences. 
But  along  the  small  lane  connecting  the  houses 
of  the  area  there  was  a  hedge,  a  great,  looming 
planting  of  privet  (Ligustrum  vulgare). 

My  father  was  a  dedicated  gardener  but 
his  interest  in  this  hedge  was  strictly  functional. 
It  hid  the  yard,  diminished  car  noise,  and 
calmed  the  intrusion  of  fumes  and  dust. 

My  interest  was  different.  The  hedge 
was  not  only  home  to  bird  nests,  but  it  also 
marked  our  own  outer  limits  of  exploration 
and  became  the  nestling  arms  which  surround¬ 
ed  our  childhood  haven. 

Hedges  come  of  ancient  tradition 

Using  plants  to  define  property  and  con¬ 
fine  space  is  an  ancient  tradition.  When  the 
Normans  came  to  England,  the  Saxons  were 
delineating  garden  plots  through  the  use  of  a 
haga,  a  pocket  of  sticks  and  poles  filled  with 
thorny  twigs  and  branches.  Barriers  like  this 
are  self-perpetuating:  birds  using  them  deposit 
seed  and  the  resulting  hedge  continues  forever. 
These  plantings  were  the  origin  of  the  English 
hedgerows,  now  so  long  in  use  they  are  a  fun¬ 
damental  landscape  feature  of  rural  England. 

Equally  ancient  traditions  of  plant 
boundaries  come  from  Middle  Eastern  gardens 
where  hedges  evolved  not  as  casual  bird-plant¬ 
ed  rows,  but  rigidly  pruned  and  fragrant  walls 
of  myrtle,  laurel,  jasmine,  or  bay.  In  these  gar¬ 
dens  and  their  progeny  in  Spain,  pruned 
hedges  were  used  as  a  backdrop  against  which 
more  colorful  plants  were  displayed. 

Humans  use  hedges  to  mark  their 


boundaries  as  naturally  as  they  breathe.  In  this 
valley,  looming  oleander  hedges  take  the  place 
of  the  privet  hedge  of  my  youth,  making  not 
only  a  boundary  but  a  wall. 

I  will  admit  to  harboring  a  great  fond¬ 
ness  for  oleander.  Unshorn  and  used  with  a 
restrained  hand,  it  is  a  wonderful,  summer¬ 
blooming  shrub.  But  hideous  pruning,  thought¬ 
less  placement,  and  dreary  overuse  have  made 
this  most  drought-tolerant  desert  plant  a  pariah 
among  desert  gardeners. 

The  first  principle  is  scale 

The  misuse  of  oleander  points  out  one  of 
the  first  principles  of  good  hedges  —  scale. 
Hedges  are  a  feature  of  the  garden  and  should 
fit  both  in  size  and  form  to  whatever  else  is 
happening  within  the  gardenscape. 

Gargantuan,  hulking  plants  in  areas  only  ten  or 
twelve  feet  wide  are  grotesque,  gulping  up 
every  other  thing.  Large  properties  can  accept 
large  hedges,  smaller  ones  plead  for  something 
more  to  their  size. 

There  are  many  other  excellent  bound- 
ary-hedge  plants  for  desert  gardens: 

Texas  ebony  (Pithecellobium  flexicaule), 
when  left  to  grow  naturally  is  a  wonderful, 
evergreen  hedge.  Texas  ebony  can  reach  a 
mature  height  of  15  feet,  enough  to  hide  almost 
anything.  Arizona  rosewood  ( Vauquelinia  cali- 
fornica)  is  an  under-appreciated  plant  which 
can  be  pruned  into  a  handsome  tree,  or  without 
such  shaping  grows  into  a  rounded,  evergreen 
shrub.  Sugarbush  (Rhus  ovata), like  rosewood  a 
plant  of  the  chaparral  of  Arizona,  is  a  gorgeous 
evergreen  shrub.  Both  rosewood  and  sugar- 
bush  easily  reach  10  feet  and  can  be  nearly  as 
big  around.  Hopbush  ( Dodonea  viscosa),  Texas 
olive  ( Cordia  boissieri),  Texas  ranger 
(. Leucophyllum  candidum )  and  desert  hackberry 


A  nice  example  of  a  tapestry  hedge  of  desert  natives:  palo 
verdes,  Texas  ranger,  saguaros,  agave,  ocotillo,  and  creosote. 


(Celtis  pallida)  all  reach  at  least  8-10  feet  in 
height  and  make  excellent  boundary  hedges. 

More  moderate  size  properties  call  for 
more  modest  size  plants.  Texas  ranger 
(Leucophyllum  jfutescens  and  its  numerous  culti- 
vars)  and  jojoba  ( Simmondsia  chinensis )  work 
well  as  hedges.  Bee  bush  (Aloysia  gratissima ) 
offers  an  entirely  different  approach  to  hedg¬ 
ing;  its  cascading  foliage  and  luscious  fragrance 
make  this  plant  a  novel  choice  for  garden  defin¬ 
ition. 

Don't  be  a  bad  pruner! 

Hedges  are  rarely  pruned  well.  Most  are 
pruned  formally  by  shearing  the  plant's  outer 
stems  into  clean,  sharp  lines.  Appropriate  and 
even  desirable  in  a  very  formal  setting,  this 
pruning  style  requires  patient  work  on  the  part 
of  the  gardener.  Careful  clipping  cajoles  the 
plant  into  the  desired  shape  and  results  in  a 
beautiful,  long-lasting  hedge.  Good  pruning 
results  are  never  achieved  with  a  power  tool. 

As  an  alternative,  hedges  can  use  the 
natural  shape  of  the  plant.  These  hedges  are 
pruned  from  within  by  taking  out  selected 
stems  and  branches  near  the  main  stem  as 
health  and  shaping  dictate.  Dense  plants  with 
complex  stem  growth  make  good,  full  hedges 
without  the  rigors  of  formal  pruning. 

Generally,  fast-growing  plants  are  a 
problem  as  hedges.  They  must  be  pruned  con¬ 
stantly  for  shape.  Slower-growing  plants,  such 
as  the  ones  listed  above,  need  less  pruning  and 
make  less  litter. 


Screening  and  hedging  are  partners  in 
the  gardener's  repertoire  of  plant  functions. 
Screening  can  involve  one  plant  or  many,  usu¬ 
ally  to  mask  something  really  ugly  or  mun¬ 
dane,  such  as  pool  pumps,  electrical  service 
panels,  or  a  neighbor's  unfortunate  collection 
of  steel  piping.  Any  plant  will  do,  if  it  can  block 
the  offensive  view,  and  often  the  most  effective 
screen  is  a  group  of  three  plants  of  different 
heights.  They  add  so  much  interest  that  you 
forget  to  notice  the  repellent  object. 

Tapestry  hedges  are  rarely  seen  here. 
This  fanciful  name  describes  a  hedge  composed 
of  numerous  species.  It  is  a  wonderful  idea  for 
desert  gardens  with  the  rich  assortment  of  col¬ 
ors,  leaf  size  and  shape,  and  bloom  color  which 
desert  plants  provide.  Tightly  planted  desert 
sumac  (Rhus  microphyllum),  Texas  ranger 
(. Leucophyllum  candidum),  quail  bush  (Atriplex 
lentiformis  or  A.  canescens ),  and  barberry 
(. Berberis  haematocarpa )  would  be  an  interesting 
combination.  An  imaginative  hedge  can 
include  plants  with  different  bloom  times,  vari¬ 
ously  colored  fruit  and  striking  foliages. 

Small  hedges  for  small  places 

Consider  very  small  hedges  for  very 
small  areas  or  needs.  Germander  (Teucrium 
chamaedrys),  tightly  planted  autumn  sage 
(, Salvia  greggii ),  rosemary  ( Rosemarinus  spp.)  or 
a  dense  collection  of  aloes  or  other  clumping 
succulents  offer  entirely  different  versions  of  a 
hedge.  Although  not  tall,  plants  like  this  in 
mass  are  impressive  and  create  the  illusion  of  a 
boundary  without  shrinking  garden  space. 

Throughout  history  gardeners  have 
opened  up  gardens  with  lawns,  vistas,  and 
panoramic  attentions,  and  closed  them  down 
with  courtyards,  hedges,  and  outdoor  rooms. 
Hedges  are  a  part  of  both  efforts  and  with  the 
selection  of  desert  plants  available  need  never 
again  be  an  afterthought. 

(Mary  F.  Irish ,  our  Desert  Gardener,  is  director  of 
public  horticulture  at  the  Garden.) 


Plant  Profile 

We've  Always  Loved  Gourds! 

Gourds  —  pretty,  practical,  and  easy  to 
grow  —  have  been  people-pleasers  for  at  least 
2,000  years. 

There  are  lots  of  them  and  all  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  cucumber  family;  most  are  found  in 
the  genera  Lagenaria  and  Cucurbita.  Distributed 
all  over  the  world,  including  most  island 
chains,  the  family  is  best  known  for  its  edible 
members,  cucumber,  squashes,  and  pumpkin. 
Arizona  has  three  native  gourds,  buffalo  gourd 
(Cucurbita  foetidissima),  coyote  gourd  ( Cucurbita 
digitata)  and  the  little-known  western  Mohave 
species  Cucurbita  palmeri.  In  addition,  bottle 
gourds  (Lagenaria  siceraria)  have  been  used  in 
this  area  for  a  very  long  time. 

Gourds  have  been  used  as  containers, 
musical  instruments,  dippers,  ornaments, 
exchange,  medicine,  pipes,  cricket  cages 
(China),  bird  houses,  masks  (Hawaii),  games, 
charms,  offerings,  and  hats.  In  our  gift  shop  I 
find  gourd  bird  houses,  gaily  painted;  and  my 
own  walls  are  decorated  with  painted  bottle 
gourds  and  dippers. 

Buffalo  gourds  are  a  common  summer 
roadside  plant  throughout  southern  Arizona. 
The  vines  are  huge,  easily  reaching  30  feet  in 
length,  with  large  grey-green  leaves  which  are 
much  longer  than  they  are  wide.  These  leaves 
shelter  the  large,  bright  yellow  flower  and  the 
resulting  fruit.  The  fruit,  or  gourd,  is  round, 
with  light  stripes  on  its  green  surface,  turning 
yellow  with  maturity.  Dried  with  the  seeds  left 
in  or  removed,  the  gourd  becomes  a  charming 
ornament. 

Coyote  gourd  is  also  fairly  common 
throughout  the  warmer  regions  of  Arizona.  Its 
botanical  name  describes  the  leaves  which  look 
like  a  hand  with  outstretched  fingers.  It  too 
produces  a  round  gourd  with  light  striping  on 
the  green  skin,  often  more  pronounced  than  the 
buffalo  gourd. 

Bottle  gourds  are  the  familiar  ornamen¬ 
tal  gourd,  so  colorful  and  gay  in  Mexican  mar¬ 
kets  painted  with  scenes  of  village  life  or  flow- 


Gourds  — 
buffalo, 
chichicoyota 
C coyote 
breasts"),  and 
desert  coyote  - 
as  illustrated 
in  the  1993 
Seedlisting 
catalog  -from 
Native 

Seeds/SEARCH 
in  Tucson. 

ers.  With  their  long  necks  and  deep  rounded 
bodies  these  gourds  also  have  many  uses.  Split 
in  half  lengthwise  they  make  fine  dippers. 

Large  ones  work  well  as  water  containers. 

Whether  you  grow  them  for  summer 
color,  as  a  ground  cover  on  barren  soil,  or  for 
their  delightful  fruit,  gourds  are  well  worth  the 
effort.  And  they  are  also  ridiculously  easy  to 
grow.  Seeds  can  be  sown  anytime,  but  germina¬ 
tion  occurs  when  the  ground  is  very  warm  and 
amply  moist.  Passive  gardeners  can  throw 
down  the  seed  and  wait  for  summer  rains  to  do 
the  trick.  Those  of  us  with  less  patience  can 
plant  the  seed  now,  keep  it  well  watered  until 
germination,  and  see  our  plants  up  in  about  a 
week. 

Gourds  do  well  trailing  along  the 
ground,  or  grown  on  a  fence.  In  the  Native 
Crop  Garden  on  the  PPSD  Trail  you  can  see 
bottle  gourds  growing  up  and  over  the  fence  on 
the  east  side.  Gourds  raised  for  ornament  are 
best  grown  this  way  as  the  fruit  may  rot  if  it 
contacts  too  much  moisture  on  the  ground.  If 
there  is  no  way  to  trellis  the  gourd,  put  a  piece 
of  newspaper,  straw  mulch,  or  cardboard  under 
a  developing  gourd  if  you  want  to  save  it. 

Gourds  should  be  picked  and  left  to  dry 
a  few  days  in  the  sun,  then  brought  into  a 
warm,  dry,  shady  place  to  dry  completely.  Fruit 
can  also  be  dried  on  the  vine,  but  watch  care¬ 
fully  for  moisture  rot  and  insects. 

Seeds  of  all  the  species  listed  are  avail¬ 
able  from  Native  Seeds/SEARCH  in  Tucson 
where  a  large  selection  of  bottle  gourds  is  also 
for  sale. — Mary  F.  Irish 
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Around  the  Grounds 


Cesar  Mazier,  DBG  superintendent  of 
horticulture,  has  learned  a  thing  or  two  from 
the  Garden's  boojum  trees. 

One  is,  that  they  can  be  moved  bare- 

root. 

This  fact  emerged  last  year  when  a  boo¬ 
jum  ( Fouquieria  columnaris)  near  the  aloe  beds 
was  to  be  moved.  A  hole  had  been  dug  around 
the  plants  and  its  roots  were  boxed  —  but 
when  the  plant  was  to  be  lifted  out  of  the 
ground,  the  box  came  apart  and  the  earth 
crumbled  from  the  roots,  Cesar  said.  "So  we 
had  to  move  it  bare-root  to  the  propagation 
area." 

The  horticulturists  treated  it  with  hor¬ 
mones,  root  stimulants,  antibiotics,  and  a  lot  of 
TLC  through  the  summer  and  "when  it  leafed 
out  in  October,  we  transplanted  it,"  he  said. 

That  same  month  someone  donated  a 
25-foot-tall  boojum  to  the  Garden.  When  the 
staff  arrived  to  transplant  it,  however,  they 
found  it  leaning  and  rotting  near  its  base. 

"But  boojums  —  you  just  simply  can't 
get  them,"  Cesar  said.  "So  we  brought  it  over 
anyway.  We  sliced  off  all  the  rotted  material 
and  what  did  we  have  left  but  two  pieces,  the 
main  trunk  and  an  arm,  each  13  feet  long.  We 
soaked  them  in  a  hormone  bath  for  a  day  and 
set  them  in  a  bed  of  pumice." 

By  spring  these  cuttings  still  appeared 
unresponsive,  so  Cesar  had  his  staff  tip  the 
smaller  one  out  of  its  box.  They  found  roots! 
Small  ones,  to  be  sure,  but  enough  to  indicate 
success.  When  the  cuttings  are  more  estab¬ 
lished,  they  will  be  transplanted  near  Archer 
House. 

The  second  lesson  from  the  boojum 
experience:  "The  main  thing  is,  you  don't  give 
up." 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Six  mature  (this  means  large)  desert  trees 


These  large  desert  trees  are  now  at  home  at  the  DBG,  thanks  to 
Desert  Mountain  developers  who  donated  six  beauties. 


have  been  given  to  the  Garden  by  developers 
of  Desert  Mountain,  a  residential  and  recre¬ 
ational  community  in  North  Scottsdale. 

The  trees,  valued  at  $8,000,  include  two 
mesquites,  three  foothills  palo  verdes,  and  a 
crucifixion  thorn. 

The  gift  represents  Desert  Mountain's 
philosophy  of  "no  net  loss"  of  desert  flora  dur¬ 
ing  construction  development.  So  far,  nearly 
6,000  cacti  and  trees  have  been  unearthed  and 
replanted  or  placed  in  nurseries  within  the 
community. 

AAA  Landscaping  of  Phoenix  moved 
the  trees  at  no  cost  to  the  Garden. 

Some  of  the  trees  have  already  been 
planted  around  Desert  House.  Others  are  wait¬ 
ing  in  the  propagation  area.  "The  size  of  these 
trees  is  outstanding,"  Cesar  said.  "They  are  so 
large  and  so  heavy  that  the  only  way  to  get 
them  into  the  core  garden  would  be  by  heli¬ 
copter."  Donation,  anyone? 

****** 

An  angel  has  come  to  live  on  the  Plants 
and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail. 

"Angel"  is  the  saguaro  with  a  crested 
arm  which  was  given  to  the  Garden  by  Asarco, 
Inc.,  which  is  relocating  hundreds  of  cacti  at  its 
Ray  Complex,  a  mining  operation  near  Kearny. 

This  unique  specimen  of  the  very  rare, 
crested  form  weighs  about  3,000  pounds  and  is 
nearly  20  feet  tall,  according  to  Cesar,  who  said 
it  was  named  "Angel"  because  its  crested  arm 
(continued  on  page  12) 


(DESERT  HOUSE... continued  from  page  1) 


House  involving  water,  electricity,  and  heat  is 
metered,  monitored,  or  sensored.  These  throngs 
of  measuring  devices  and  their  miles  of  tubes 
and  electric  wires  gather  all  possible  informa¬ 
tion  about  how  the  Desert  House  family  is 
using  their  water  and  electricity  to  live  comfort¬ 
ably 

But  Desert  House  itself  is  not  a  high-tech 
house.  "It  is  not  a  house  of  the  future,"  said 
Laura  Watson,  manager  of  the  project  for  the 
past  two  and  one-half  years.  "It  is  a  house  of 
today,  using  materials  and  construction  tech¬ 
nologies  commonly  available.  It  is  built  to  the 
design  and  tastes  we  have  come  to  desire  in  our 
homes. 

"If  it  were  replicated  in  a  subdivision,  it 
would  be  moderately  priced,  probably  costing 
between  $110,000  and  $125,000,  depending  on 
the  price  of  the  land,"  she  said. 

Six  age-old  techniques  —  used  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  by  people  living  in  deserts  and 
adapted  by  modern  technology  in  Desert 
House  —  are  expected  to  reduce  by  40%  the 
utility  bills  generated  in  Desert  House,  Laura 
said.  They  are: 

•Proper  orientation  of  the  building  (in  a 
north-south  direction)  to  minimize  the  impact 
of  the  sun's  heat; 

•Use  of  thermal  mass,  an  architectural 
feature,  to  slow  heat  gain  and  loss  in  the  house, 
thereby  allowing  residents  to  use  heating  and 
cooling  systems  during  the  cheaper,  off-peak 
periods  of  the  day; 

•Landscaping  with  arid-land  plants  to 
provide  shade; 

•Harvesting  rainwater  from  the  roof  for 
landscape  irrigation; 

•Using  natural  daylighting  to  minimize 
power  use;  and 

•  Evaporative  cooling  to  augment  elec¬ 
tric  air  conditioning. 

Outside,  the  Southwestern-styled  house 
features  clean,  simple  lines  and  a  sandy-beige 


color  harmonic  with  the  desert.  An  exposed- 
aggregate  walk  angles  beside  a  low  wall  and 
past  succulent  plantings  toward  the  copper- 
studded,  pine  entry  door. 

The  house  is  built  of  Integra  Thermal 
Mass  Block,  a  Superlite  product  which  is  an  H- 
shaped  concrete  block  into  which  foam  has 
been  injected  to  add  insulation.  A  synthetic 
plaster  into  which  paint  has  been  integrated 
(the  house  will  never  crack  nor  need  repaint¬ 
ing)  has  been  troweled  over  the  outside. 

Inside  ceilings  loom  high  overhead;  the 
open  rooms  are  awash  with  light  from  dual- 
paned  clerestory  windows  and  glass  block 
placed  high  on  strategic  walls.  Casement  win¬ 
dows  are  recessed,  designed  to  open,  wood¬ 
framed,  aluminum-clad  and  vinyl-coated  (no 
repainting  needed). 

White  floor  tile  covers  the  six-inch  con¬ 
crete  slab  (a  major  component  of  the  thermal- 


"  Data  from  everything  here  is  recorded.  We 
are  metering  water  into  and  out  of  the 
house... even  measuring  the  temperatures  of 
the  ground." 


mass  temperature  control  system)  throughout 
the  house. 

The  living  room  contains  a  Rumford  fire¬ 
place,  the  most  efficient  fireplace  ever  designed. 
Ceiling  fans  are  placed  on  a  level  with  air  con¬ 
ditioning  ducts  for  additional  air  movement  to 
make  us  feel  cool. 

Faucets  and  shower  heads  in  the  two- 
bath  house  are  the  low-flow  type;  toilets  use 
one-and-a-half  gallons  to  flush.  Atriums  out¬ 
side  each  bath  provide  plants  for  privacy 
screening  and  shade  at  bathroom  windows. 

Water  from  bathtubs  and  sinks  and  the 
clothes  washer  are  captured  and  stored  as 
"graywater"  in  two  4,700-gallon  tanks  in  the 


Dual-paned  clerestory  windows  on  high  walls  wash  the 
inside  of  Desert  House  with  light  while  minimizing  heat 
gain. 

basement  for  re-use  in  landscape  watering. 

Water  will  be  heated  by  residual  heat 
from  the  heating/ cooling  system  for  a  research 
period,  after  which  time  the  system  will  be  con¬ 
verted  to  solar  heating..  Economies  of  the  two 
systems  can  then  be  compared. 

"Data  from  everything  here  is  recorded," 
Laura  said.  "We  are  metering  water  into  and 
out  of  the  house,  as  well  as  humidity  in  the 
evaporative  cooling  and  air  conditioning  sys¬ 
tems.  We  are  monitoring  when  the  windows 
and  the  refrigerator  door  are  open  and  for  how 
long.  Sensors  tell  us  how  much  heat  the  win¬ 
dows  and  walls  gain,  how  hot  or  cold  the  slab 
is  and  what  the  temperature  is  on  the  roof. 

"We  are  even  measuring  the  tempera¬ 
tures  of  the  ground  at  different  levels  down  to 
14  feet,"  she  said. 

Twelve  inches  of  batt  insulation  plus  a 
Duroguard  foam  roof  put  the  roof  insulation  R- 
factor  "off  the  chart,"  Laura  said. 

In  the  garage  a  Gordian  knot  of  wires 
feed  data  into  a  collecting  system  where,  by 
means  of  an  interactive  computer,  visitors  can 
learn  specific  details  such  as  how  hot  the  floors 
and  windows  are,  how  much  water  the  plants 
are  using,  or  how  many  times  the  toilets  have 
been  flushed,  Laura  said.  Other  displays  in  the 
garage  will  demonstrate  the  materials  and  tech¬ 
nologies  used  in  this  house  and  how  to  retrofit 
existing  homes. 


Desert  House  was  conceived  and 
designed  by  the  University  of  Arizona  Office  of 
Arid  Lands  Studies  and  the  Uof  A  Center  for 
Desert  Architecture.  Construction  costs  of 
$400,000  were  funded  by  the  City  of  Phoenix, 
Bank  One  Arizona,  Salt  River  Project  (SRP),  and 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  The  information 
center  and  the  metering  and  monitoring  com¬ 
ponents  were  built  with  a  $450,000  grant  of 
Exxon  overcharge  oil  funds  from  the  Arizona 
Department  of  Commerce  Energy  Office. 
Linthicum  Constructors,  Inc.  served  as  the  pro¬ 
jects  general  contractor. 

A  research  team  with  representatives 
from  the  Garden,  SRP,  City  of  Phoenix,  and  the 
U  of  A  will  continue  to  design  and  manage  the 
research  and  data  on  Desert  House. 

The  house  will  be  open  to  the  public, 
free  with  Garden  admission,  from  9  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  for  an  extended  period.  After  the  residents 
have  moved  in,  it  will  be  open  weekly  to  the 
public  during  some  regular  time  period. 

And  who  will  live  in  Desert  House?  The 
research  team  will  select  the  family  who  will 
live  expense-free  in  Desert  House,  "but  it  will 
be  like  living  in  a  goldfish  bowl,"  Laura  said. 
"Imagine  how  it  would  be  to  have  the  public 
know  how  long  you  stared  into  the  refrigerator, 
thinking  about  lunch." 


Having  Fun  Raising  Funds! 

(From  left  to  right)  Dinner-on-the-Desert  co-chairs  Jon 
Kitchell  and  Ann  Denk  enjoy  the  April  fundraiser  with 
Executive  Director  Robert  Breunig  and  his  wife  Karen.  The 
successful  dinner  featured  a  silent  art  auction  and  specimen 
plant  sale  and  raised  nearly  $60,000  to  benefit  the  Garden. 
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Status  of  the  Collection 

DBG  Adds  Record  Number 
Of  Plants,  Seeds  in  1992 


By  Chuck  Smith 

In  1992  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
added  a  record  number  of  plants  and  seeds  to 
its  collections  —  a  total  of  3,349  types  of  plants 
and  seeds.  Of  these,  2,260  new  plants  and  seeds 
came  from  outside  sources,  and  1,089  were 
propagated  in  the  Garden  itself. 

The  greatest  number  of  new  materials 
was  added  to  the  Center  for  Plant  Conservation 
(CPC)  collection,  where  even  the  seeds  — 
because  they  are  so  rare  —  are  counted.  A  total 
of  24,004  potential  genetic  individuals  was 
added  to  this  collection,  according  to  Liz  Ecker, 
curator  of  the  Garden's  living  collections. 

The  Garden  is  responsible  for  the  care 
and  propagation  of  36  species  out  of  the  680 
identified  by  the  CPC  as  being  so  critically 
threatened  that  they  may  become  extinct  in  the 
U.S.  by  2000  A.D. 

Other  significant  additions  to  the 
Garden's  own  collection  in  1992  include: 

•  A  total  of  909  cacti  from  donations  and 
propagation.  Major  donations  included  107 
Chilean  cacti  from  the  Fred  Katterman  collec¬ 
tion  and  340  species  of  Mammillaria  donated  by 
Dan  Bach. 

•  Completion  of  the  Lithops  collection  (49 
additions,  and  199  total  additions  within  the 
Aizoacaea). 

•Thirty-one  Australian  taxa. 

Plant  materials  were  exchanged  with 
other  botanical  gardens  in  Atlanta,  New  York, 
San  Marino,  and  Santa  Barbara.  From  the 
Atlanta  Botanical  Garden,  for  example,  the 
DBG  received  537  cacti  (from  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Chile,  and  Argentina)  from  the  original  collec¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Barrow. 

"Updating  and  revitalizing  the  Garden 
continues,"  Liz  explained.  "Eight  hundred  and 
twenty-two  plants  were  actually  planted  in  the 


A  Tricocereus  blooms,  the  first  plant  to  flower  in  the  new 
South  American  bed  in  front  of  the  Cactus  House. 

Garden  in  1992,  of  which  303  were  transferred 
to  propagation  for  reasons  of  health,  safety,  or 
aesthetics." 

A  challenge  of  managing  a  living  collec¬ 
tion  is  that  living  plants  eventually  die,  Liz 
said.  Plant  deaths  recorded  in  1992  totalled 
3,218  plants,  many  of  which  had  died  in  previ¬ 
ous  years  but  had  not  been  located  and  record¬ 
ed  until  last  year  when  the  Garden's  extensive, 
computerized  inventory  was  put  into  place. 

The  actual  death  count  for  1992  was  891,  com¬ 
pared  to  1,307  in  1991.  Deaths  decreased  due, 
in  large  part,  to  the  Garden's  intensive  efforts 
to  protect  plants  from  frost,  Liz  said. 

"Our  major  goal  for  1993  is  to  continue 
propagating  plants  on  our  high-priority  taxa 
list,  and  to  concentrate  on  exchange  programs 
with  botanical  gardens  in  San  Marino,  Berkeley, 
and  the  Jardin  Botanico  from  the  Universidad 
Nacional  Autonoma  de  Mexico  in  Mexico 
City,"  she  said. 

CPC  was  created  in  1984  to  conserve 
rare,  threatened,  and  critically  endangered 
plants  native  to  the  United  States. 
Headquartered  at  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden  in  St.  Louis,  it  includes  25  botanical 
gardens  and  arboreta  across  the  U.S.  who  are 
each  responsible  for  growing  plants  of  their 
own  geographic  region. 

The  DBG's  area  of  responsibility  encom¬ 
passes  southwestern  Texas,  southern  New 
Mexico,  and  central  and  southern  Arizona. 


photo  by  David  H.  Smith 


Someone  to  Know: 


Ruth  Greenhouse  Weaves 
Exhibits  into  OneTapestry 

As  anyone  who  has  spent  two  minutes 
in  museum  work  can  tell  you,  great  museums 
don't  happen  by  accident.  How  a  fine  museum 
finally  looks  is  almost  an  anticlimax  to  the  deep 
and  protracted,  earlier  thought  about  what  it 
does  and  how  it  can  do  that  best. 

Ruth  Greenhouse,  exhibit  coordinator 
for  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  has  been  a 
major  force  shaping  the  present  Garden.  It  is 
Ruth  who  brought  the  dimension  of  ethnob- 
otany  —  how  we  live  in  our  desert  —  to  the 
exhibits  of  the  DBG. 

The  Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert 
Trail  grew  out  of  her  original  thinking,  and  it 
grew  by  means  of  her  shepherding  the  project 
from  conception  to  completion. 

The  PPSD  Trail,  which  opened  in  March 
of  1988,  "was  a  departure  from  the  way  most 
Garden  exhibits  had  been  done,"  Ruth  said.  "It 
was  a  team  approach.  We  worked  with  a  pro¬ 
fessional  landscape  architect  and  the  Garden 
horticulture  department  during  planning  and 
installation  of  the  Trail  so  the  lands,  the  bed 
flow,  and  the  plants  would  all  follow  the  prima¬ 
ry  plan  envisioned  to  interpret  how  people 
have  lived  on  this  desert  land. 

"I  also  worked  closely  with  Kathleen 
(Socolofsky,  Garden  director  of  education)  to 
train  docents  and  develop  touch  carts  as  the 


trail  was  being  built,"  she  said. 

The  idea  for  the  trail  evolved  from  the 
highly  successful  ethnobotanic  workshops 
which  Ruth  led  at  the  Garden  in  1980-81.  "We 
cooked  traditional  foods  and  made  dyes  and 
fibers  —  activities  that  involved  people  with 
plants  and  inspired  them  to  appreciate  them 
more,"  she  said. 

"I've  always  been  interested  in  Native 
American  culture  and  desert  ecology.  My  train¬ 
ing  was  in  nutrition,  and  I  tailored  my  graduate 
studies  in  nutrition  at  Arizona  State  University 
to  include  anthropology."  For  her  master's 
degree  thesis  there,  she  studied  traditional 
Pima  Indian  foods.  "I  met  older  women  of  the 
tribe;  they  gathered  foods  and  cooked  them.  I 
would  analyze  the  mineral  contents  of  their 
foods  before  and  after  preparation." 

After  construction  of  the  PPSD  Trail, 
Ruth  became  exhibit  coordinator  for  the 
Garden.  "All  the  pieces  were  here  and  there, 
and  there  was  nothing  holistic  about  how  the 
Garden  was  growing,"  she  said.  "My  job  is  to 
gather  information  from  people  who  are  spe¬ 
cialists  and  make  sure  that  information  works 
together  to  make  a  good  exhibit." 

Her  next  big  project  has  been  to  help 
coordinate  the  trail  renovation,  which  is  in  part 
funded  by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
grant  of  $634,000,  awarded  last  fall.  Work  on 
this  project  began  in  March.  (See  photo  on  Page 
16.) 

Over  the  past  nine,  months  Ruth  has 
coordinated  the  educational  exhibits  for  Desert 
House,  a  newly-opened  display  demonstrating 
compatible  desert  living  technologies.  (See  arti¬ 
cle  on  Page  1.)  From  "a  huge  box  of  files  with 
ideas  from  the  project  workers,"  Ruth  distilled 
the  concepts  and  exhibits  for  the  information 
center  adjacent  to  Desert  House. 

Ruth,  whose  family  moved  to  Phoenix 
from  Connecticut  when  she  was  11  years  old, 
holds  both  undergraduate  and  master's  degrees 
in  nutrition  from  ASU.  She  has  worked  at  the 
Garden  since  1980.  —  Carol  Schatt 


New  Volunteer  Core  Class 
Slated  to  Start  in  September 


Carolyn  Johnson,  Luminaria  chairman,  and  Mary  Cochran, 
president  of  the  Friends,  present  the  Friends'  check  for  $25,000 
to  Robert  Breunig. 


Friends  Celebrate  10  Years  Of 
Great  Service  to  Garden 

Charter  members,  past  presidents,  and 
current  volunteers  gathered  Friday,  April  2,  to 
celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  Friends  of  the 
Garden.  Since  record-keeping  began  in  1985, 
the  Friends  have  contributed  212,276  hours  of 
volunteer  time  to  the  Garden.  At  $5  an  hour, 
this  is  more  than  a  million-dollar  contribution 
to  the  Garden! 

Through  fund-raising  efforts,  the 
Friends  have,  in  addition,  contributed  substan¬ 
tially  to  Desert  House,  trail  and  path  revisions, 
interim  signage,  the  core  garden  irrigation  sys¬ 
tem,  Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail, 
and  the  Rhuart  Demonstration  Garden. 

Individual  volunteers  were  recognized 
at  the  celebration  for  their  hours  of  service.  Of 
416  volunteers,  over  390  reported  hours  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  1992,  ranging  from  1.5  to  939.5  hours. 
Volunteers  served  a  total  of  41,872  hours  last 
year. 

New  officers  installed  during  the  meet¬ 
ing  are  Leslie  Borgmeyer,  president;  Marilyn 
Shomer,  vice  president;  Ruth  DuVal,  secretary, 
and  Elaine  Gruber,  treasurer. 


By  Marilyn  Shomer 

Thinking  of  becoming  more  involved  at 
the  Garden?  Perhaps  you  already  volunteer, 
but  have  never  taken  the  volunteer  core  class? 

This  class  is  offered  only  once  a  year  and 
is  a  prerequisite  for  becoming  a  docent,  horti¬ 
cultural  aide,  community  relations  ambassador, 
or  greenhouse  volunteer. 

The  new  class  will  begin  Sept.  28  and 
will  meet  from  8:30  a.m.  to  noon  every  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  through  Nov.  11. 

To  qualify  for  the  class  you  need  do  only 
the  following: 

•Call  Pat  Smith  (941-1225)  by  Sept.  10  to 
register  and  schedule  an  interview; 

•Be  a  paid  member  of  the  Garden; 

•Pay  a  class  fee  of  $15.00;  and, 

•  Be  willing  to  learn  fascinating  facts 
about  desert  ecology  and  have  a  good  time 
while  making  new  friends. 


AROUND  THE  GROUNDS... (continued 
from  page  7) 

so  nearly  resembles  a  wing. 

The  plant  is  being  watered  monthly  and 
will  be  included  on  the  modified  drip-irriga¬ 
tion  system  being  added  to  the  PPSD  Trail. 

Old  Pueblo  Cactus  Company  of  Tucson 
moved  the  plant  to  the  Garden  at  no  cost. 


The  crested  arm  of  a  very  rare  sagnaro  gets  special  attention 
from  David  Hand  of  Old  Pueblo  Cactus  Company  before 
being  moved  to  the  DBG.  "Angel"  arrived  without  a  scratch, 
said  DBG  Superintendent  of  Horticulture  Cesar  Mazier. 


n  •  -  xut 


This  hand-carved 
copper  engraving 
of  Agave  ameri- 
cana  by  John 
Miller  appears  in 
The  Gardener's 
Dictionary  by 
Philip  Miller ,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1768. 
The  book  will  be  on 
display  at  the 
Richter  Library 
during  July. 


May  We  Use  Your  Name? 

To  obtain  new  members,  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  and  other  non-profit  organi¬ 
zations  send  mailings  to  Valley  residents  which 
introduce  them  to  the  organization  and,  of 
course,  invite  the  recipients  to  join. 

The  Garden  sends  two  mailings  annual¬ 
ly,  in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall.  We  obtain  our 
lists  by  purchasing  mailing  lists  such  as  Phoenix 
Home  and  Garden  subscribers.  We  also  exchange 
lists  with  cultural  institutions  such  as  The 
Phoenix  Zoo  and  the  Heard  Museum. 

If  you  do  not  wish  your  name  to  be 
exchanged  with  other  organizations  for  their 
mailings,  we  can  add  a  code  to  your  member¬ 
ship  file  which  will  ensure  that  your  name  is 
not  given  out.  The  Garden  does  NOT  sell  its 
membership  list  to  any  organizations.  The  only 
organizations  with  which  we  exchange  lists  are 
non-profit  ones. 

If  you  have  already  requested  your 
name  not  be  used  for  exchange,  this  has  been 
noted.  If  you  have  questions  concerning  the 
Garden's  exchange  policy,  please  call  the 
Membership  Office. 

First-Graders  $ave, 

Become  Plant  Parents 

The  idea  of  "adopting"  a  plant  really 
appealed  to  the  first-graders  at  Queen  of  Peace 
Elementary  School  in  Mesa. 

They  are  the  plant  parents  of  a  Queen  of 
the  Night  cactus. 

"My  class  has  been  saving  nickels, 
dimes,  and  pennies  until  they  saved  $25.00," 
wrote  their  teacher.  "It  took  them  three 
months.  They  are  very  proud  of  themselves." 

And  so  are  we! 


Book  Displays  to  Focus  On 
Views  of  the  Desert 

An  exhibition  of  books  will  be  dis¬ 
played  during  July  in  the  Garden's  Richter 
Library.  It  will  be  the  first  in  a  four-part  series 
that  looks  at  ideas  of  the  desert  environment 
as  expressed  by  writers,  illustrators,  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  books. 

"A  View  of  the  Desert  from  Books"  is  a 
one-year  project  funded  in  part  by  a  $750 
mini-grant  from  the  Arizona  Humanities 
Council.  The  mini-grant  provides  funding  to 
design  descriptive  brochures  for  two  of  the 
exhibits,  which  will  be  composed  of  books 
from  the  collection  in  the  Richter  Library. 

The  July  exhibition  will  focus  on  books 
about  cacti  and  succulents.  Other  exhibits  are 
in  October,  featuring  trees,  shrubs  and  land¬ 
scape  design;  in  January  1994,  on  fruits,  veg¬ 
etables,  and  cooking;  and  in  March  1994,  on 
wildflowers. 

The  July  exhibit  will  be  open  every 
morning,  8  a.m.  -  noon  on  weekdays,  as  well  as 
on  Saturday  morning,  July  17,  7  to  11  a.m.,  and 
Wednesday  evening,  July  28,  from  7  to  10  p.m. 
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When  There's  a  Will... 
There's  a  Way 

By  Michael  Bate 

Sooner  or  later  most  of  us  will  ask 
whether  there's  a  way  to  dispose  of  assets  and 
provide  for  family  members  and  friends, 
including  charitable  organizations,  after  death. 
When  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way  to  do  this. 

A  will  is  a  written  document  directing 
the  disposition  of  a  person's  property  after 
death.  In  Arizona,  an  individual  who  is  at  least 
18  years  of  age  and  who  is  of  sound  mind  may 
make  a  will.  When  a  person  dies  without  leav¬ 
ing  a  will  in  Arizona,  the  state  laws  determine 
how  the  property  will  be  distributed. 

A  will  may  be  revoked  and  may  be 
changed  any  time  before  death  or  incompeten¬ 
cy.  Simple  changes  are  usually  made  by  an 
amendment  called  a  codicil.  A  codicil  or  a  new 
will  should  be  made  if  there  are  changes  in 
one's  circumstances,  such  as  marriage  or 
divorce,  the  birth  or  adoption  of  a  child,  or 
changes  in  the  nature  or  extent  of  one's  property. 

Charitable  giving  is  part  of  the  estate 
planning  process.  Gifts  to  the  Garden  may  be 
made  in  one's  will.  The  gift  may  be  of  a  specific 
sum  or  a  particular  asset  (e.g.,  stocks  or  bonds) 
or  a  percentage  of  the  estate  remaining  after 
administration  costs  and  other  specific  gifts. 

The  Garden  will  appreciate  being  remembered 
in  your  will. 

As  always,  consult  your  attorney  when 
preparing  a  will  or  codicil.  If  you  would  like 
further  information  about  the  Garden  or  estate 
planning,  contact  Sherry  New,  director  of  devel¬ 
opment,  at  941-1225. 

(Michael  Bate ,  a  managing  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Gust  Rosenfeld,  is  a  member  of  the  Garden's 
Board  of  Trustees  and  serves  on  its  Planned  Giving 
Committee.) 


WISH  LIST 


If  you  have  an  item  you  believe  would 
be  useful,  please  call  the  Garden  at  941-1225 
for  more  information. 

And  thanks  to  these  donors  for  their 
generous  response  to  last  quarter's  "Wish 
List"! 

American  Graduate  School  of 

International  Management 

(secretarial  chairs  &  computers) 

Anonymous 

(1992  Times  Atlas  of  the  World) 
Aquapore  Moisture  Systems 

(soaker  hose) 

Robert  &  Margaret  Bailey 

(35mm  camera ) 

Robert  &  Karen  Breunig 

(back  issues  of  The  Sonoran  Quarterly) 
Charles  &  Bernice  Brewer 
( garden  hose ) 

Lucille  Hushek 

(secretarial  chair) 

Charles  &  Jane  Murphy 
(35mm  camera) 

IBM-compatible  laser  printer 
Desk  lamp 
Used  books 

4-drawer  filing  cabinets 
Selectric  typewriter 
Brochures,  folders,  trail  maps  and 

guides  from  worldwide  botanical 
gardens  and  arboreta 
Bookcases 
Wall  shelves 
Calculator  with  tape 
Vacuum  cleaner 

3-hours  of  computer  instruction  using 
"Internet" 

Desktop  shelf  hutch 


In  Appreciation 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
wishes  to  acknowledge  the 
support  of  all  of  its  6,300  mem¬ 
bers.  Recognized  in  the 
Quarterly  are  members  of  the 
Saguaro  Society,  Ocotillo  Club, 
Agave  Century  Club,  Desert 
Council  and  donations 
receivedfrom  January  1, 1993 
through  March  31, 1993. 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

The  DBG  recognizes  the  Saguaro 
Society  for  its  leadership  and  gen¬ 
erous  support  of  Garden  programs 
and  services. 

John  &  Christine  Augustine 
Thomas  &  Connie  Avery 
Atherton  &  Winifred  Bean 
William  &  Nancy  Bidwill 
James  &  Connie  Binns 
Hal  Bone,  Jr. 

Robert  &  Karen  Breunig 
Richard  &  Becky  Burnham 
Dwayne  &  Nancy  Burton 
Jeanne  Cameron 
John  M.  Clements 
Bruce  &  Jane  Cole 
Allerton  &  Rita  Cushman 
Cliff  &  Marilyn  Douglas 
John  &  Julie  Douglas 
H.  James  &  Diana  Douglass 
Margaret  Eldean 
LeRoy  &  Kate  Ellison 
Bradford  Endicott 
Constance  Estes 
Pamela  Grant  &  Dan 
Cracchiolo 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Nelson  &  Ellen  Hope 
William  &  Edith  Huizingh 
Ellen  Jacobs 
Ronald  A.  Javitch 
Denison  &  Naomi  Kitchel 
Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 
Virginia  L.  Korte 
Harriet  K.  Maxwell 
Robert  &  Ann  Mueller 
Sherry  New 

Martin  &  Mary  Grace  Ohab 
Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 
L.  Roy  &  Marilyn  Papp 
John  &  Mary  Dell  Pritzlaff,  Jr. 
Barry  &  Marcia  Robinson 
Thomas  &  Sarah  St.  Clair 
Carol  Schatt 
Jon  &  Marilyn  Shomer 
David  &  Diana  Smith 
Joel  &  Carol  Smith 
Karsten  &  Louise  SoLheim 
Vernon  &  Lucille  Swaback 
Robert  &  Nancy  Swanson 
Oren  &  Jeanne  Thompson 
Zoraida  Twitty 
George  &  Kathleen  Tyson 
Virginia  Ullman 
Alan  &  Irene  Weinberg 
Jack  &  Carol  Whiteman 
Buzz  &  Gai  Williams 
Stephen  &  Susan  Zegers 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Fred  &  Lisa  Meyer 
David  &  Karen  Paldan 
Janet  C.  Spadora 
Robert  &  Judy  Walker 
Mrs.  Robert  Zicarelli 


AGAVE  CENTURY  CLUB 

William  &  Susan  Ahearn 
Gary  &  Desiree  Aller 
Gene  &  Mary  Jo  Almendinger 
Craig  &  Barbara  Barrett 
William  &  Erma  Bombeck 
Robert  &  Leslie  Borgmeyer 
Andre  &  Sara  Boucher,  Jr. 
David  &  Terry  Bbur  Beau 
H.  W.  &  Sarah  Branigar,  Jr. 
Jean  Brooks 
Ted  Brown 

Lawrence  &  Edith  Bruggers 
Frank  &  Monica  Bumb,  Jr. 

Ann  V.  Carlson 
Elizabeth  J.  Chisholm 
Dick  &  Ruth  Cole 
Lattie  F.  Coor 

Paul  Cruikshank  &  Catherine 
Mullan 

Chris  &  Tamara  Danowski 
Pam  DelDuca 
Pinney  Deupree 
A1  Dunstan 

Richard  &  Nancy  Durning 
Frank  &  Shari  Elmer 
Mary  E.  Ervin 
Marilyn  Fitz  Randolph 
Daphne  Y.  Fletcher 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  P.  French 
Lucile  Gaetje 
Timothy  &  Deborah  Gift 
Kathryn  R.  Giragi 
Edwin  &  Mary  Grobe 
Alvin  &  Barbara  Haas 
John  &  Andrea  Heilmann 
Paul  &  Anna  Hines 
Robert  J.  Hopkins,  Jr. 

Stephen  &  Penny  Howe 
Gordon  &  Janice  Hunt 
William  &  Gloria  Jackson 
Eugene  &  Myrl  Jensen 
Terry  &  Carolyn  Johnson 
William  H.  Johnson 
Ruth  Jones  &  Warren  Miller 
Nancy  P.  Kircher 
Jon  &  Nancy  Kitchell 
Jane  E.  Kliefoth 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Laman 
Jack  &  Grace  Leigh 
Rodney  S.  Lewis 
Annalise  Loeser 
A.  Daniel  &  Sandra 
Luechtefeld 
Ray  Lunt 

Kathryn  B.  Martino 
Robert  &  Beth  Matthews 
Carolyn  R.  McCormick 
Priscilla  T.  McLeod 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  Miles 
Michael  F.  G.  Morris 
Arlene  O'Day 
Duncan  &  Eva  Patten 
John  &  Claire  Radway,  Jr. 

Desi  &  Lisa  Rhoden 

Katherine  D.  Richmond 

Raymond  &  Mary  Rios 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Schauer,  Jr. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Schwartz 

Michael  B.  Seip 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Sharaby 

Lynn  Sheldon 

Ruthann  Simmons 

Neil  &  Judith  Steinhoff 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  V.  E.  Stone 

Holley  M.  Swan 

Kerry  &  Mary  Lynn  Swart 

William  &  Jane  Thurwachter 

Harvey  &  Bari  Turner 

Esther  L.  Voorsanger 

James  W.  Walker 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rupert  B.  Watson 


Richard  &  Elaine  Wilson 
Paul  J.  Wisniewski 
Jerry  &  Helen  Wisotsky 
Harry  &  Mary  Young 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category, 
Desert  Council  represents  an 
alliance  between  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  community. 

AAA  Landscape 
After  Hours  Advertising,  Inc. 
Blue  Cross  &  Blue  Shield  of 
Arizona 

Citibank  Arizona 
Coopers  &  Lybrand 
Cyprus  Copper  Company 
First  Interstate  Bank  of  Arizona 
Miller  Wagner  &  Company, 
Ltd. 

Old  Pueblo  Cactus 
Southwest  Gas  Corporation 
UDC  Homes,  Inc. 

US  WEST  Communications 

SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is 
honored  to  acknoivledge  the  fol¬ 
lowing  individuals  who  have 
included  the  Garden  in  their 
estate  plans. 

Dean  &  Bernadette  DeAngelis 

Dan  &  Elaine  Gruber 

Delbert  J.  Harr 

Frank  Hennessey 

Mike  &  DeAnne  Holt 

William  Huizingh 

Melissa  Kemp 

Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 

Virginia  Korte 

Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 

HONORARY 

DONATIONS 

Gifts  in  honor  of: 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Carlos  Elmer 
Bob  &  Diane  Fessler 

Cesar  Mazier 
Rawhide 

MEMORIALS 

Memorial  contributions  are  used 
to  provide  for  the  ongoing  horti¬ 
cultural,  education  and  research 
programs  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  Contributions  have  been 
received  in  memory  of: 

Carolee  Raps  Brecker 
Lawrence  Brecker 

Charlotte  Cockerell 

Robert  &  Nancy  Swanson 

Brooks  Darlington 

Dorothy  D.  Mishbach 

Birte  Endicott 

Esmi  L.  Bidstrup 
Robert  &  Karen  Breunig 
Cliff  &  Marilyn  Douglas 
Priscilla  Endicott 
Robert  &  Susan  Ernest 
Burton  &  Gertrude  Gray 
William  &  Edith  Huizingh 
Warren  &  Ghislaine  Iliff 
Harriet  K.  Maxwell 
Neiman  Marcus 
Sherry  New 
David  &  Diana  Smith 
Martin  &  Mary  Strand 


Louis  &  Sylvia  Wengert 
Marilyn  E.  Youker 

Nell  Guenther 

Celia  Whitehead 

Irene  Hoffmann 

James  &  Martha  Vizcaya 

Ann  Klosky 
Betty  Jane  Corr 

IN-KIND  DONATIONS 

American  Graduate  School  of 
International  Management 
Anonymous  Donor 
Aquapore  Moisture  Systems 
Arid  Zone  Trees 
Arizona  Historical  Society 
Asarco,  Inc. 

Margaret  L.  Bailey 

Muriel  E.  Beroza 

Robert  &  Karen  Breunig 

Ann  &  Dick  Brown 

William  &  Susan  Cartmell 

Desert  Mountain  Properties 

James  Edwards 

Bradford  M.  Endicott 

Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater 

Robert  &  Kathleen  Gregoire 

John  B.  Hales 

Lloyd  &  Lucille  Hanson 

Lucille  Hushek 

Fred  Katterman 

David  &  Pamela  McCarroll 

Massimo  Meregalli 

Charles  &  Jane  Murphy 

Sabaku,  Inc. 

Philip  &  G.  Lynne  Schilt 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  M.  D.  Socolofsky 

Scottsdale  Fashion  Square 

Linda  A.  Smith 

Southwest  Learning  Sources 

Mark  Sullivan 

Kerry  &  Mary  Lynn  Swart 

Eva  Vichules 

Rob  &  Ann  Whyte 

DONATIONS 

William  &  Susan  Ahearn 
John  &  Mary  Andrews 
Anonymous  Donors 
Frederick  &  Mary  Ann  Arndt 
Linda  Batts 
Lee  S.  Baumann 
Robert  &  Karen  Breunig 
Robert  &  Carol  Bulla 
Ann  V.  Carlson 
Central  Arizona  Cactus  & 
Succulent  Society 
Cosanti  Foundation 
John  &  Marion  Cotton 
William  &  Alvena  Cranmer 
Crow  Canyon  Archaeological 
Center 

Geraldine  Eliot 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Eller 
Barbara  Ewing 
Mark  D.  Feldman 
Alice  Flick 

Edward  &  Mary  Gray 

William  &  Josephine  Griswold 

Dan  &  Elaine  Gruber 

Cynthia  Hazeltine 

Helen  W.  Horn 

William  &  Edith  Huizingh 

George  B.  Humphreys 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Joseph  Jaeger 

John  W.  Klock 

Virginia  L.  Korte 

Pheobe  R.  Landis 

Taffy  Lanser 

Stephen  &  Allegra  Litvin 


Barbara  R.  Long 
A.  Daniel  &  Sandra 
Luechtefeld 
Lloyd  I.  Lundquist 
Florence  B.  McChesney 
Constance  McKenna 
Edmund  &  Gertrude  Mell 
Neiman  Marcus 
Northern  Trust  Bank  of 
Arizona 

Richard  &  Norma  Northrop 
Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 
Ruth  Pegelow 
Kerry  &  Jody  Pokorski 
John  &  Claire  Radway,  Jr. 

C.N.  &  Carol  H.  Ray 

Martha  E.  Royer 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  F.  Schumann 

Hermine  Shapiro 

Jinnett  Shirley 

David  &  Diana  Smith 

J.  W.  Smith 

Karl  &  Alice  Stambaugh 
Carsten  &  Maude  Steffens 
Mary  Ann  Streeter 
Wayne  E.  Thomas 
Ed  &  Arloa  Waldmann 
Lyle  C.  Watrous 
Richard  &  Elaine  Wilson 

GRANTS 

State  of  Arizona,  Energy  Office 
Institute  of  Museum  Services 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

DONATIONS 

Plant  Parents 

Doris  M.  Coffman 

Mary  Crouch 

Richard  &  Sibyl  Flynn 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Franklin  Gray 

Rebecca  Hansbro 

Jim  &  Lori  Hartman 

Kathleen  Ingley 

Floyd  &  Judith  Jordan 

Queen  of  Peace  First  Grade  Class 

Lester  &  Marjorie  Westphal 

Desert  Gardeners 

Tim  &  Betty  Kjellberg 

Sammy  Saguaro's  Friends 

Ian  Pendergraft 
Emily  Ingley  Seftel 
Rachel  Ingley  Seftel 
Amy  Louise  Warnock 

CORPORATE  MATCH¬ 
ING  GIFTS 

American  Express 
CIGNA  Foundation 
Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
Southern  California  Gas  Company 


The  Desert  Botanical 
Garden 

and  the  rest  of  Papago 
Park... 

...picked  by  popular 
vote 

the  people's  favorite 
Point  of  Pride 
in  the  City  of  Phoenix! 


Path  Renovations  Underway; 
Night  Lighting  Being  Added 


On  March  31,  the  Garden  contracted 
for  $347,000  in  path  renovations  in  the  core 
garden,  to  be  completed  by  early  July 

Since  then,  with  barricades  in  place, 
trenches  being  dug,  and 
plants  being  moved,  visitors 
and  staff  have  found  some 
new  routes  through  the 
Garden. 

The  construction  is 
adding  much  to  the  comforts 
and  appearance  of  our  main 
trail,  including  more  shade 
islands,  benches  and  drink¬ 
ing  fountains,  a  new  patio  in 
front  of  Webster 
Auditorium,  and  lighting  for 
nighttime  Garden  use  such 
as  the  popular  moonlight 
tours  which  begin  in  July. 

So,  watch  your  step 
AND  watch  for  news  of  the 
grand  (re)opening  of  the 
main  trail  with  night  light- 
ing! 


The  Sonoran  Quarterly 
Desert  Botanical  Garden 
1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008 

(602)  941-1225 
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Robert ;  Here's  my  “rain  check” for 
the  Director's  Rainy  Day  Fund. 


Name _ 

Address  _ 
City,  State 


Phone 


□  Check  Enclosed 

Bill  my  □  VISA  □  MasterCard 

□  American  Express  □  Discover 
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June 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

1 

Southwest  Desert 
Landscaping 
(Section  A) 

2 

Taste  of  the  Desert" 
Sunrise  Tour 
Moonlight  Desert 
Experience 

3 

Southwest  Desert 
Landscaping 
(Section  B) 

4 

'5 

"Taste  of  the  Desert' 
Sunrise  Tour 

6 

7 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

8 

Southwest  Desert 
Landscaping 
(Section  C) 

9 

"Taste  of  the  Desert" 
Sunrise  Tour 
Herbal  /  Floral 
Wreaths 

10 

Southwest  Desert 
Landscaping 
(Section  D) 

11 

12 

Art  on  Location 
"Taste  of  the  Desert' 
Sunrise  Tour 

13 

14 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

15 

Southwest  Desert 
Landscaping 
(Section  E) 

V 

16 

"Taste  of  the  Desert" 
Sunrise  Tour 

17 

18 

19 

"Taste  of  the  Desert" 
Sunrise  Tour 
Plants  and  Basketry 
Demo 

20 

21 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

22 

23 

"Taste  of  the  Desert" 
Sunrise  Tour 

24 

25 

26 

"Taste  of  the  Desert" 
Sunrise  Tour 

27 

28 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

29 

30 

"Taste  of  the  Desert" 
Sunrise  Tour 
Moonlight  Desert 
Experience 

- 

July 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

1 

Cactus  /  Succulent 
Library  Exhibit 

2 

Cactus  /  Succulent 
Library  Exhibit 

3 

"Taste  of  the  Desert" 
Sunrise  Tour 

4 

5 

Birds  in  the  Garden 
Cactus  /  Succulent 
Library  Exhibit 

6 

Cactus  /  Succulent 
Library  Exhibit 

7 

"Taste  of  the  Desert" 
Sunrise  Tour 
Cactus  /  Succulent 
Library  Exhibit 

8 

Cactus  /  Succulent 
Library  Exhibit 
Saguaro  Sampler 

9 

Cactus  /  Succulent 
Library  Exhibit 

10 

Art  on  Location 
"Taste  of  the  Desert" 
Sunrise  Tour 

11 

12 

Birds  in  the  Garden 
Cactus  /  Succulent 
Library  Exhibit 

13 

Cactus  /  Succulent 
Library  Exhibit 

14 

"Taste  of  the  Desert" 
Sunrise  Tour 
Cactus /Succulent 
Library  Exhibit 

15 

Cactus /Succulent 
Library  Exhibit 

16 

Cactus  /  Succulent 
Library  Exhibit 

rj  "Taste  of  the  Desert" 

Sunrise  Tour 

Cactus  /  Succulent 
Library  Exhibit 
A-"Maize"-ing  Com 
Funshop  -  (5-8  yrs.) 

18 

19 

Birds  in  the  Garden 
Cactus  /  Succulent 
Library  Exhibit 

20 

Cactus  /  Succulent 
Library  Exhibit 

2]"Taste  of  the  Desert" 
Sunrise  Tour 

Cactus  /  Succulent 
Library  exhibit 
Moonlight  Desert 
Experience 

22 

Cactus  /  Succulent 
Library  Exhibit 

23 

Cactus  /  Succulent 
Library  Exhibit 

24 

"Taste  of  the  Desert" 
Sunrise  Tour 
Native  Colored 
Corn  Demo 

25 

26 

Birds  in  the  Garden 
Cactus  /  Succulent 
Library  Exhibit 

27 

Cactus  /  Succulent 
Library  Exhibit 

2g  "Taste  of  the  Desert" 

Sunrise  Tour 

Cactus /Succulent 
Library  Exhibit 
Moonlight  Desert 
Experience 

29 

Cactus  /  Succulent 
Library  Exhibit 

30 

Cactus /Succulent 
Library  Exhibit 

31 

"Taste  of  the  Desert" 
Sunrise  Tour 

August 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

1 

2 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Spinning  &  Dyeing 
Desert  Fibers 
(6-11  yrs.) 

7 

Seeing  Red:  A 
Desert  Dyes  Demo 

8 

9 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Newcomer's  Desert 
Gardening 
Workshop 

15 

16 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

17 

18 

19 

20' 

21 

22 

23 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

24 

Beaded  & 
Bejewelled  Tote 
Basket 

25 

Moonlight  Desert 
Experience 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

31 

Featured  artwork  by  Wendy  C.  Hodgson 
Cover:  Phaseolus  acutifolius 
Center:  Capsicum  annuunt 
Back:  Lysium  exsertum 


Trail  Activities 


Birds  in  the  Garden 
June  7,  14,  21,  28 
July  5, 12, 19,  26 
August  2,  9,  16,  23,  30 
Mondays 
7:00  a.m. 

Meet  at  Admissions 

Many  desert  birds  make  their  home  in 
the  natural  setting  of  the  Garden.  Many 
more  use  the  Garden  as  a  stopping 
point  in  their  annual  migrations.  During 
this  one-hour,  docent-guided  tour, 
discover  the  many  varieties  of  birds  in 
the  Garden  and  the  different  ways  they 
have  adapted  to  living  in  the  desert 
environment.  We  recommend  wearing 
comfortable  walking  shoes  and  bringing 
field  glasses  or  binoculars.  Free  with 
Garden  admission. 

June  "Taste  of  the  Desert" 

Sunrise  Tour  . 

June  2,  5,  9,  12,  16,  19,  23,  26,  30 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
7:00  a.m. 

Meet  at  Admissions 

During  June,  the  saguaro  may  be  seen 
with  its  crown  of  flowers  and  fruit. 
Visitors  discover  the  beauty  and 
solitude  of  a  cool  desert  morning 
during  this  docent-guided  sensory 
experience.  Tastes  come  during  a  stop 
at  Archer  Patio  for  refreshing  prickly- 
pear  punch  and  other  desert  foods.  It  is 
a  pleasant  ending  for  this  one-hour 
tour.  Free  with  Garden  admission. 

June  Moonlight  Desert 
Discovery  Experience 
June  2  and  30 
Wednesdays 
7:30  -  9:30  p.m. 

Meet  at  Admissions 

Enjoy  the  spectacular  transformation  of 
the  Garden  from  sunset  to  night. 
Summer  nights  are  the  most  active  time 
in  the  desert.  These  investigative, 
docent-guided  tours  have  participants 
exploring  the  many  adaptations  the 
plants  and  animals  have  made  to 
summer.  During  this  season,  the 
beautiful  night-blooming  plants  may  be 
discovered  as  they  put  on  their  unique 
show.  Wear  comfortable  walking  shoes 
and  bring  a  flashlight.  Non-members, 

$8.  Members,  $4.  Advance  registration 
required. 


Desert  Riparian  Areas 

Demonstration:  From  Plants  to 

Basketry 

June  19 

Saturday 

8:00  -  10:00  a.m. 

The  Desert  Oasis  on  the  Plants  and 
People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail 

The  water  and  plants  of  the  desert 
riparian  areas  play  an  important  role  in 
the  ecology  of  the  desert  environment. 
Over  time,  people  have  come  to  depend 
on  the  riparian  plants  to  supply  materi¬ 
als  for  many  of  their  everyday  needs. 
Barbara  Gronemann  takes  visitors  on  an 
exploration  of  how  riparian  plants  such 
as  willows,  cottonwoods  and  cattails 
are  used  to  create  beautiful  and  func¬ 
tional  basketry.  Visitors  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  try  their  hand  at  traditional 
coiling  basketry  by  using  an  awl  to  add 
their  basket  stitches  to  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  basket.  Free  with  Garden  Admis¬ 
sion. 


July  "Taste  of  the  Desert" 

Sunrise  Tour 

July  3,  7,  10,  14,  17,  21,  24,  28,  31 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
7:00  a.m. 

Meet  at  Admissions 

In  July,  the  desert's  "Tree  of  Life,"  the 
mesquite  tree,  may  be  seen  with  its 
beautiful  catkin  flowers  and  sweet 
ripening  bean  pods.  Visitors  explore 
the  sights,  scents  and  sound  of  a  cool 
desert  morning  during  this  one-hour 
docent-guided  tour.  The  tour  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  stop  at  Archer  Patio  for 
refreshing  tastes  of  prickly-pear  punch 
and  other  desert  foods.  Free  with 
Garden  Admission. 

July  Moonlight  Desert 
Discovery  Experience 
July  21  and  28 
Wednesdays 
7:30  -  9:30  p.m. 

Meet  at  Admissions 

Enjoy  the  spectacular  transformation  of 
the  Garden  from  sunset  to  night. 
Summer  nights  are  the  most  active  time 
in  the  desert.  These  investigative, 
docent-guided  tours  have  participants 
exploring  the  many  adaptations  the 
plants  and  animals  have  made  to 
summer.  During  this  season,  the 
beautiful  night-blooming  plants  may  be 
discovered  as  they  put  on  their  unique 
show.  Wear  comfortable  walking  shoes 
and  bring  a  flashlight.  Non-members, 
$8.  Members,  $4.  Advance  registration 
required. 

Native  Colored  Corn 

Demonstration 

July  24 

Saturday 

8:00  -  10:00  a.m. 

The  Pima  Household  on  the  Plants  and 
People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail 

Barbara  Gronemann  provides  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  historic  importance  of  corn 
through  time  from  food  such  as  tortillas 
cooked  on  the  traditional  comal 
(griddle)  to  the  various  colors  of  corn 
and  their  use  in  native  ceremonies. 
Parching,  crushing,  baking  and  string¬ 
ing  the  com  are  all  part  of  the  demon¬ 
stration.  Free  with  Garden  Admission. 

Seeing  Red:  A  Desert  Dyes 

Demonstration 

August  7 

Saturday 

7:30  -  9:30  a.m. 

Archer  House  Patio 

The  desert  environment  has  been  the 
source  for  many  shades  of  red  dyes  for 
centuries.  Explore  with  Barbara 
Gronemann  how  people  have  used 
plant  roots,  fruits  such  as  prickly-pear 
fruit  and  insects  such  as  cochineal  to 
create  beautiful  hues  of  the  desert's  red 
dyes.  Free  with  Garden  Admission. 


Plant  Questions  Hotline 

If  you  have  a  question  about 
your  desert  landscape  or  plants, 
call  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Plant  Questions  Hotline 
and  we  will  do  our  best  to  help  you. 
The  hotline  operates  between 
10  and  11:30  a.m., 

Monday  through  Friday  at 
(602)  941-1225 


August  Moonlight  Desert 
Discovery  Experience 
August  25 
Wednesday 
7:30  -  9:30  p.m. 

Meet  at  Admissions 

Enjoy  the  spectacular  transformation  of 
the  Garden  from  sunset  to  night. 
Summer  nights  are  the  most  active  time 
in  the  desert.  These  investigative, 
docent-guided  tours  have  participants 
exploring  the  many  adaptations  the 
plants  and  animals  have  made  to 
summer.  During  this  season,  the 
beautiful  night-blooming  plants  may  be 
discoverd  as  they  put  on  their  unique 
show.  Wear  comfortable  walking  shoes 
and  bring  a  flashlight.  Non-members, 
$8.  Members,  $4.  Advance  registration 
required. 

Desert  Ethnobotany 

Saguaro  Sampler 
July  8 
Thursday 
7:00  -  9:00  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium  and  the  Plants  and 
People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail. 

Discover  more  about  the  Garden's  living 
collection  of  saguaros  and  learn  the 
traditional  methods  of  saguaro  fruit 
collecting  through  a  slide  presentation 
and  trail  activities.  Along  the  way, 
participants  separate  the  juicy  pulp 
from  the  saguaro  fruit  for  muffins 
baked  during  the  class  and  explore  the 
saguaro’s  unique  lifecycle  and  the 
reasons  this  plant  is  so  important  to 
insects,  birds,  animals  and  people. 
Instructor:  Ruth  Greenhouse.  Non- 
Members,  $10.  Members,  $8.  Advance 
registration  required. 

Desert  Landscaping  and 
Horticulture 

Southwestern  Desert 
Landscaping:  A  Practical 
Environmental  Approach 
June  1,  3,  8,  10,  15 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
6:30  -  9:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Water  is  perhaps  the  desert's  most 
valuable  resource  and  its  conservation 
plays  a  vital  role  in  arid  landscaping. 
These  5  lectures  teach  basic  skills 
needed  to  plan  and  plant  a  desert 
landscape.  A  comprehensive  landscap¬ 
ing  manual,  written  by  the  instructor,  is 
included  in  the  price.  Instructor:  Ron 
Dinchak.  Non-members,  $12  per 
section,  $50  for  the  series.  Members,  $10 
per  section,  $40  for  the  series.  Advance 
registration  required. 

Section  A 
Landscape  Planning 
June  1 
Tuesday 

Planning  is  crucial  to  a  successful 
landscaping  project.  Whether  starting 
from  scratch  or  converting  an  existing 
landscape,  this  session  concentrates  on 
how  to  begin. 


Section  B 
Landscape  Design 
June  3 
Thursday 

This  design  session  includes  how  to 
incorporate  special  features  such  as 
pools,  vegetable  gardens,  wildflowers, 
wildlife  habitat  and  environmental 
concerns  into  a  desert  landscape. 


Section  C 

Landscaping  with  Desert  Trees 

June  8 

Tuesday 

This  session  is  devoted  to  the  variety  of 
desert  trees  available  ,  how  to  select 
nursery  stock,  planting  techniques,  soil 
preparation,  care  and  maintenance. 

Section  D 

Landscaping  with  Desert  Shrubs 

June  10 

Thursday 

Adding  different  colors  and  textures  to 
a  desert  landscape  can  be  done  with  a 
wide  variety  of  desert  shrubs.  This 
session  also  explores  selection  and  care. 

Section  E 

Landscaping  with  Succulents,  Vines  & 

Groundcovers 

June  15 

Tuesday 

Succulents  (including  cacti),  vines  and 
groundcovers  add  interest  to  any  desert 
landscape.  Includes  selection,  planting 
techniques,  care  and  maintenance. 

Newcomer's  Workshop  in  Desert 

Gardening 

August  14 

Saturday 

7:30  -  10:30  a.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Feeling  overwhelmed  and  under¬ 
informed  about  gardening  in  the 
desert?  Wondering  what  is  the  chance 
you  will  ever  have  a  beautiful  yard 
again?  This  workshop  illustrates  the 
many  gardening  choices  there  are  and 
how  exciting  and  interesting  gardening 
in  the  desert  can  be.  This  class  empha¬ 
sizes  what  plants  thrive  in  this  environ¬ 
ment  and  is  excellent  for  anyone 
unfamiliar  with,  but  interested  in,  * 
desert  landscape  plant  choices.  Instruc¬ 
tor:  Mary  Irish.  Non-members,  $10. 
Members,  $8.  Advance  registration 
required. 

Natural  Crafts 

Fragrant  Herbal  and  Floral 

Wreaths 

June  9 

Wednesday 

9:00  a.m.  -  2:00  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

This  lovely,  large  wreath  has  a  wide 
variety  of  herbs,  berries,  seed  heads, 
leaves,  sheaths  and  everlastings  to 
create  a  full,  scented  and  colorful 
design.  It's  lushness  and  beauty  creates 
enjoyment  throughout  the  year.  Partici¬ 
pants  personalize  their  wreaths  from  a 
large  selection  of  vines,  flower  heads, 
herbs,  scents  and  barks.  Learn  how  to 
utilize  herbs  and  flowers  in  the  home 
for  aromatic  teas,  and  to  create  atmo¬ 
sphere  from  their  pleasant  fragrances  as 
well  as  beautiful  artforms.  Instructor: 
Bonnie  Bogie.  Non-members,  $42. 
Members,  $35.  Advance  registration 
required. 

Colorful,  Beaded  and  Bejewelled 
Woven  Tote  Basket 
August  24 
Tuesday 

9:00  a.m.  -  2:00  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Using  raffia,  rope,  splint,  colorful  kiln 
fired  beads  and  other  natural  fixings, 
workshop  participants  weave  a  beauti¬ 
fully  adorned  tote  complete  with  woven 
button  and  long,  soft  handles.  This 
washable  tote  is  very  unique  and 
colorful.  Instructor:  Bonnie  Bogie. 
Non-members,  $36.  Members,  $30. 
Advance  registration  required. 


Children's  Activities  l~ 

A-"Maize"  -ing  Corn  Funshop 
July  17 
Saturday 
9:30  -  11:30  a.m. 

Archer  House 
Ages:  5-8  years 

A  funshop  focusing  on  corn  cookery, 
with  participants  creating  blue  corn 
muffins,  tortillas  and  popping  blue 
popcorn.  Traditional  corn  legends  and 
creative  movement  activities  round  out 
this  fun  class.  Instructor:  Barbara 
Gronemann.  Non-members,  $14. 

Members,  $12.  Advance  registration 
required. 

Spinning  and  Dyeing  Desert 
Fibers 

August  6 
Friday 

9:30  -  11:30  a.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Ages:  6-11  years 

The  fibers  from  several  native  desert 
plants  have  been  used  in  weaving  for 
hundreds  of  years.  This  funshop 
includes  learning  how  to  extract  fibers 
from  the  cotton,  agave  and  yucca 
plants,  spinning  and  dyeing  the  fibers 
and  learning  about  the  many  uses  of 
these  plants.  Instructor:  Barbara 
Gronemann.  Non-Members,  $16. 

Members,  $12.  Advance  registration 
required. 

Art  in  the  Garden 

Desert  Garden  Art  on  Location 
June  12 
July  10 
Saturdays 
6:30  a.m. 

On  the  Garden  Trails 

Come  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
for  an  informal  group  art  experience  to 
sketch  some  of  the  loveliest  areas  of  the 
Garden.  Enjoy  the  early  morning  light, 
a  beautiful  time  to  sketch.  Volunteers 
are  available  to  assist  with  helpful  hints 
for  beginning  artists.  Advanced  artists 
are  welcome  and  encouraged  to  come 
and  enjoy  this  special  time.  Instructors: 
Catherine  Sawner  and  Garden  Volun¬ 
teers.  Free  with  Garden  Admission. 

Call  941-1225  for  a  suggested  supply 
list. 

Library  Exhibit 

A  View  of  the  Desert  from  Books: 
Cactus  &  Other  Succulent  Plants 
July  weekdays  &  Saturday,  July  17  and 
Wednesday  evening,  July  28 
Weekdays  -  8:00  a.m.  -  Noon 
July  17  -  7:00  -  11:00  a.m. 

July  28  -  7:00  -  10:00  p.m. 

Richter  Library 

The  various  ways  that  artists  and 
writers  depict  the  desert  is  the  subject  of 
July's  special  exhibit  in  the  Richter 
Library.  Visitors  may  enjoy  A  View  of 
the  Desert  from  Books  for  the  entire 
month.  Showing  a  selection  from  the 
Garden's  collection  of  10,000  works  on 
desert  plants,  the  July  exhibit  is  part  of 
a  four  part  series. 

This  special  exhibit 
is  partially  funded 
by  a  grant  from  the 
Arizona  Humanities 
Council.  Cactus  and  Other  Succulent 
Plants,  featured  in  the  July  exhibit,  may 
be  seen  as  living  plants  in  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden's  145-acre  grounds  as 
well  as  in  this  special  library  exhibition. 

Free  with  Garden  Admission. 


[  ]  Gardening  Apron  of  sturdy 
cotton  with  blooming  cactus  "growing" 
from  the  four  pot-shaped  pockets.  One 
size  for  all.  $32.00 

[  ]  Desert  Scene  Linen  Towel,  soft 
greens,  rose,  etc.  on  ecru  background. 


Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Education  Programs 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  offers  a  great 
variety  of  education  programming.  Here  is 
a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  activities  we 
provide  for  visitors,  adult  groups,  student 
groups  and  for  youngsters  visiting  the 
Garden  with  their  families. 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden  -  provides 
hands-on  experiences  with  desert  plants  at 
"Touch  Carts"  located  along  the  trails.  Ideal 
for  individuals  or  any  size  group  wishing  to 
tour  the  Garden  at  their  own  pace.  Instruc¬ 
tors:  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Docents.  The 
"Touch  of  the  Garden"  is  offered  Tuesdays 
through  Saturdays,  mid-October  through 
mid-May. 

Desert  Garden  Walks  -  a  general 

admission,  one-hour  docent-guided  tour 
through  the  Garden  showing  visitors  how 
desert  plants  have  adapted  to  survive  in 
their  environments.  These  tours  are 
provided  Tuesdays  through  Saturdays, 
mid-October  through  mid-May. 

Birds  in  the  Garden  -  a  general 
admission,  one-hour  docent-  guided  tour  to 
acquaint  visitors  with  local  and  migratory 
birds  and  their  nesting  habits.  This  tour  is 
offered  every  Monday  morning  during  the 
year. 

"A  Taste  of  the  Desert"  Sunrise 
Tours  -  general  admission,  one-hour 
docent-guided  tour  to  help  visitors  discover 
the  early  morning  beauty  and  solitude  of 
the  desert.  Visitors  may  even  see  the  flower 
of  a  night-blooming  cactus  before  it  closes 
its  delicate  display.  A  stop  at  the  Garden's 
Archer  House  Patio  for  tastes  of  desert 
foods  makes  a  pleasant  ending  to  this  tour. 
These  tours  are  scheduled  for  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays  in  June  and  July. 

Moonlight  Desert  Discovery 
Experience  -  a  discovery  walk  giving 
visitors  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
desert's  most  active  time  -  summer 
evenings.  Guides  and  scientists  offer 
explanations  of  nighttime  adaptations  of 
desert  plants  and  animals  as  visitors  explore 
the  transformations  that  occur  in  the  desert 
at  night. 

Desert  Detective  -  a  free  activity/ 
game  sheet  which  encourages  each  child  to 
discover  mysteries  of  the  desert  during  a 
visit  to  the  Garden. 


[  ]  Mi  Casa  Mug  -  5  varieties  of  cacti 
in  bloom  depicted  under  glaze  on  ecru 
color  with  brown  interior  glaze,  soup 
mug  (not  shown)  $9.50,  mug,  $7.50 

[  ]  Quilted  Pot  Holders  -  in  your 
choice  of  prickly  pear  or  barrel  cactus. 

$3.75  each 


Curriculum  Materials  For  Teach¬ 
ers 

The  Sonoran  Desert  Handbook:  Desert  Study 
Unit  provides  basic  ecological  information 
on  Sonoran  Desert  plants,  animals  and 
people.  Suggested  pre  and  post  trip  lesson 
ideas  guide  teachers  in  creating  meaningful 
Garden  learning  experiences. 

Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert: 
Classroom  and  Trail  Adventures  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive  unit  for  grades  4-6  which  focuses  on 
how  desert  people  have  relied  on  Sonoran 
Desert  plants  for  thousands  of  years.  It  is 
designed  for  use  in  conjunction  with  a  field 
trip  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  Plants 
and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  exhibit.  The 
unit  includes  pre  and  post  trip  lessons  and 
slide  presentations.  Please  call  the  educa¬ 
tion  department  (941-1225)  for  more 
information. 

Teacher  In-Services  -  teacher  and 

school  administrator  workshops  focusing 
on  the  concepts  of  desert  ecology  through 
hands-on  activities.  Teachers  are  introduced 
to  Garden  educational  opportunities  and 
material  so  they  can  successfully  design 
student  educational  experiences  which 
supplement  classroom  objectives.  Presenta¬ 
tions  can  be  tailored  to  meet  specific  needs 
of  school  programs. 

Plantimal  Safari  -  a  hands-on 
workshop  based  on  the  Garden's  Plantimal 
Safari  coloring  book  and  designed  for  pre¬ 
school  through  first  grade.  Students  are  led 
on  a  "safari"  through  the  Garden  to  find  the 
plants  that  look  like  animals  using  creative 
movement,  followed  by  storytelling  and 
puppet  making. 

Treasures  of  the  Desert  -  an 

environmental  education  experience 
designed  to  foster  an  appreciation  of  the 
desert.  Students  in  grades  two  through  six 
use  mystery  maps  and  hidden  clues  to 
explore  the  desert  environment.  This 
hands-on  workshop  was  developed  by 
Barbara  Gronemann  of  Southwest  Learning 
Sources  in  cooperation  with  the  Garden's 
education  department. 

Instructors  -  Summer  1993 

Bonnie  Bogie  -  Advisor  to  the  Desert 
Art  Studio,  member  VAA,  and  creator/ 
designer  of  the  Gypsy  Flower  collection 
which  is  now  being  marketed  throughout 
the  country.  She  has  taught  classes  in 
Canada,  Arizona  and  California  and  her 
work  can  be  found  in  galleries  in  all  those 
areas. 


I _ $5.95 

I  Please  Ship  To: 

I  Name: 

I  Address: 

City: _ 

Daytime  Phone  Number: 

I  Please  bill  my:  [  ]  Visa  [  ]  MasterCard 
|  Card  #: 

Ik- =: 


State: _ Zip  Code: _ 

[  ]  American  Express  [  ]  Discovery 
Expires: _ Payment  enclosed  [  ] 


[  ]  Cactus!  Cactus!  T-shirt  of  pre-  | 
shrunk  cotton  in  adult  sizes  SM  (34-36),  | 

MED  (38-40),  LG  (42-44),  XL  (46-48), 
and  youth  sizes  XSM/TP  (2-4),  SM  (6- 
8),  MED  (10-12),  LG  (14-16) 

adults  -  $21.00,  youth  -  $14.00 
(please  specify  size) _ 

f  ]Cacti  the  Illustrated  Dictionary 
by  Rod  &  Ken  Preston-Mafham  -  over 
1,100  species  and  varieties  documented 
and  photographed  in  color.  199  pages. 

hardcover,  $50.00 

[  ]  Cactus  Hotel  by  Brenda  Z. 

Guiberson  with  illustrations  by  Megan 
Lloyd  is  a  charming  story  about  the 
desert,  a  giant  saguaro  and  the  animals 
who  live  in  it.  hardcover,  $15.95 


Sub-Total 

10%  Member  Discount 

(if  applicable)  — 

Shipping  /  Handling: 

$l-$25  ($4.00) 

$26-$25  f$5.50) 

$51-$100  ($7.50) 

$100  or  more 

N/C 

Total 

Thank  yon! 

Your  purchase  supports  the  Garden. 

Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Volunteers  -  These  volunteers  are 
extensively  trained  in  desert  ecology.  This 
training  has  also  included  experience  in 
educational  interpretation  and  horticulture. 

Ron  Dinchak  -  Author  of  An  Illustrated 
Guide  to  Landscape  Shrubs  of  Southern  Arizona 
and  An  Illustrated  Guide  to  Landscape  Trees  of 
Southern  Arizona.  He  is  currently  a  professor 
of  environmental  biology  at  Mesa  Commu¬ 
nity  College.  A  popular  Valley  instructor 
and  consultant  in  desert  landscaping,  he  has 
been  teaching  classes  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  since  1980. 

Barbara  Gronemann  -  a  curriculum 
specialist  on  the  Southwest  with  a  masters 
in  education  from  Columbia  University. 

She  is  a  certified  teacher  and  former 
museum  educator  at  Pueblo  Grande 
Museum.  She  is  the  director  of  Southwest 
Learning  Sources  and  has  taught  classes  at 
the  garden  since  1981. 

Mary  Irish  -  Public  horticulture  coordi¬ 
nator  for  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  She 
manages  the  Garden's  public  horticulture 
program,  plant  introduction  program  and 
supervises  the  propagation  of  plants  from 
the  museum's  collection  for  sale. 

Catherine  Sawner  -  a  botanical 

illustrator,  with  a  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Botanical  Illustration  from  the  University  of 
Illinois.  She  has  produced  illustrations  for 
many  publications  and  institutions,  and  was 
juried  into  Flora  '92,  a  botanical  art  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  Chicago  Botanic  Garden.  She  has 
incorporated  the  desert  flora  into  her  work 
since  moving  to  Arizona,  and  is  currently 
producing  a  series  of  desert  botanicals  in 
colored  pencil. 


Garden  Hours 

The  Garden  is  open  every  day  of  the  year, 

including  holidays,  except  Christmas  Day. 

October-April 

8a.m. -Sunset 

May-September 

7a.m.-Sunset 

Gift  Shop 

9a.m.-5p.m. 

Sales  Greenhouse 

Closed  until 

October  1st 

Admission 

Adults  • 

$5 

Seniors 

$4 

Children  5-12 

$1 

Children  under  5 

Free 

Members 

Free 

IHI 


Desert  Botanical  Garden 
1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  Arizona  85008 
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Storm  over  Desert  Grasslands 


By  Joseph  R.  McAuliffe,  Ph  D. 

Director  of  Research 

The  fury  of  the  August  storm  began 
before  sundown  as  the  many  dark  thunder- 
heads  prematurely  blotted  out  day's  remain¬ 
ing  light.  Wave  after  wave  of  atmospheric 
violence  soon  followed.  Jagged  light¬ 
ning  ripped  the  dark  skies  and  concus- 
sive  aftershocks  pummeled  us.  Torrents 
of  rain  drenched  the  landscape  in 
extended,  intermittent  bursts.  The 
storm  filled  all  our  senses  -  the  roar, 
blinding  flashes,  taste  of 
electrically  charged  air, 
and  smell  of  rain  left  lit¬ 
tle  room  for  sensing  any¬ 
thing  but  the  tempest. 

This  wasn't  just 
an  average  monsoon 
thunderstorm!  It  was  the 
convergence  of  many  WW 

storm  cells  that  had  been 
building  throughout  the 
afternoon  across  southeastern  Arizona.  Now 
the  inseparable  pack  was  galloping  over  us 
and  the  rest  of  Cochise  and  Graham  counties, 
moving  from  south  to  north  in  a  thunderous 
procession  lasting  more  than  four  hours. 

Fortunately,  my  friend  Peter  Sundt 
and  I  were  dry  and  safe  in  the  cab  of  my  old 
1962  Chevy  pickup.  From  this  refuge  on  high 


ground  in  upper  Aravaipa  Valley,  we 
observed  repeated  waves  of  the  storm  come 
and  go.  As  each  intense,  stormy  focus 
advanced  on  our  position,  the  diminishing 
intervals  between  lightning  streak  and  thun¬ 
derclap  heightened  our  nervous  anticipation 
of  the  epicenter's  arrival.  Finally,  when  we 

couldn't  dis- 

r 

cern  any  time 
between  flash 
and  body-jar- 
ring  thunder, 
fewe  would 
^  brace  for  a 
^  possible  next 
strike  on  the 
truck.  I'm 
glad  that 
never  hap¬ 
pened. 

Peter  and  I 
had  embarked 
only  three 
days  earlier 
for  two  weeks  of  field  research  in  areas  of 
desert  grasslands  in  southeastern  Arizona. 
Although  the  storm  and  its  aftermath  of 
muddy,  impassable  roads  may  have  caused 
us  some  discomfort  and  inconvenience,  the 
summer  monsoon  rains  are  vital  to  the  desert 
grasslands  we  were  studying.  The  1992  mon- 
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THE  UNUSUAL  abundance  of  cane  cholla 
and  mesquite  shown  here  at  a  site  south  of 
Safford  is  attributed  to  the  dissemination  of 
seeds  by  livestock. 

(At  left)  CANE  BEARDGRASS 


(continued  on  page  10) 


Desert  Journal 


We're  Making  Our  Welcome  Warmer 

For  Visitors  from  Home  and  All  Over  the  World 


By  Robert  G.  Breunig 
Executive  Director 

This  issue  of  The  Sonoran  Quarterly  is 
being  prepared  in  the  middle  of  the  heat  of 
summer.  Today  in  mid-July  temperatures  out¬ 
side  are  well  over  100  degrees.  By  mid-after¬ 
noon  the  Garden  is  relatively  very  quiet.  Yet 
despite  the  heat,  our  summertime  visitation 
continues  to  grow. 

What  is  most  interesting  about  our  sum¬ 
mertime  visitors  is  that  many  are  foreign  guests 
touring  the  United  States.  To  make  the  Garden 
more  accessible  to  these  visitors,  the  Garden 
has  recently  introduced  written  trail  guides  in 
German,  French,  Spanish,  and  Japanese.  Just 
last  year  the  City  of  Scottsdale  studied  its  inter¬ 
national  visitors  and  found  that  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  is  a  major  attraction  among 
these  visitors.  In  May  the  Garden  had  a  special 
visit  from  Mr.  Tetsuro  Kawakami,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Sumitomo  Electric  Industries,  Ltd.,  in  Japan.  It 
was  reported  to  us  that  of  all  the  attractions 
available  in  the  City  of  Phoenix,  the  Garden 
was  the  one  he  most  wanted  to  visit. 

This  growing  international  presence  at 
the  Garden  underscores  something  that  we 
have  known  all  along  -  that  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  is  not  only  a  regional 
resource,  but  an  institution  that  has  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation  for  its  unique  collections  and 
its  special  regional  beauty.  We  are  proud  to  be 
the  host  to  so  many  visitors  and  friends  from 
around  the  world. 

This  summer  the  Garden  has  taken  addi¬ 


tional  steps  to  attract  an  international  audience. 
Based  on  a  City  of  Scottsdale  recommendation, 
the  Garden,  with  the  help  of  the  Scottsdale 
Hospitality  Commission,  installed  night  light¬ 
ing.  This  will  make  the  Garden  even  more 
accessible  to  international  visitors  who  are 
staying  but  one  night  in  the  Scottsdale/ 
Phoenix  area.  What  benefits  our  international 
visitors,  of  course,  also  benefits  our  local  visi¬ 
tors  and  members,  and  the  Garden  extends  to 
you  and  our  local  community  an  invitation  to 
share  the  Garden  in  this  dramatic  new  way. 

Our  night-lighting  program  consists  of  a 
major  paved  looped  trail  designed  by  The 
Planning  Center  that  encircles  the  core  Garden 
and  which  is  illuminated  by  25  lamps  of  a 
unique  design  originally  created  by  the  land¬ 
scape  architect  Steve  Martino.  Complimenting 
the  path  lighting  system  are  200  low-voltage 
lights  which  dramatically  illuminate  many  of 
the  stunning  plants  within  our  collection.  The 
overall  lighting  was  designed  by  Roger  Smith. 

To  inaugurate  this  night  visitation  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Garden  has  extended  its  daily  hours 
to  10  p.m.  through  the  end  of  October.  We 
believe  that  this  program  will  give  the  Garden 
an  exciting  new  dimension,  make  it  much  more 
accessible  in  the  summer  months,  and  help  us 
build  our  off-season  visitation.  It  will  also  con¬ 
tinue  to  enhance  the  Garden's  local  and  inter¬ 
national  reputation  as  an  innovative  institution 
which  provides  both  its  guests  and  members 
with  memorable  new  experiences. 
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Dr.  William  Huizingh,  retired  university 
professor  and  administrator  and  an  active  pro¬ 
fessional  and  community  service  volunteer, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  1993-94  term. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  since  1988. 

Dr.  Huizingh  received  his  bachelors  and 
M.B.A.  degrees  in  accounting  from  the 
University  of  Denver  and  his  Ph.D.  in  business 
administration  from  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  has  taught  at  the  University  of 
Denver,  Arizona  State  University,  Northeastern 
University  in  Boston,  and  the  Naval 
Postgraduate  School. 

Among  his  professional  and  community 
service  responsibilities  Dr.  Huizingh  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  and  treasurer 
of  the  Scottsdale  Arts  Center  Association, 
board  of  directors  and  vice  president  of  the 
Arizona  Society  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  and  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  CPAs  and  the  organization's  advi¬ 
sory  committees  and  task  forces.  He  is  affiliated 
with  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  (business  professional 
fraternity).  Beta  Alpha  Psi  (accounting  profes¬ 
sional),  Beta  Gamma  Sigma  (business  hon¬ 
orary),  and  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon  (social  fraterni- 

ty)- 

Dr.  Huizingh  served  in  the 
Mediterranean  theater  of  operations  during 
World  War  II,  and  received  seven  battle  stars, 
the  Bronze  Star,  and  a  Unit  Citation  with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster. 

He  was  named  to  Arizona  State 
University's  College  of  Business  Faculty  Hall  of 
Fame  and  is  listed  inWho's  Who  in  America  and 
Who's  Who  in  the  West. 
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Your  Garden's  Vigor 
Starts  Underground 

By  Mary  F.  Irish 

What  do  you  notice  in  a  garden? 
Certainly  its  colors,  or  perhaps  a  path,  a  memo¬ 
rable  scene,  or  an  inviting  spot.  Your  eyes 
devour  the  plants,  which  dominate  the  scene 
and  boldly  assert  their  importance. 

But,  underneath,  camouflaged  as  "ordi¬ 
nary,"  beats  the  quiet,  true  heart  of  the  garden. 
This  is  the  soil,  that  collection  of  mineral  parti¬ 
cles,  water  droplets,  air  spaces,  and  swarms  of 
living  minutiae,  which  guides  a  garden.  A 
healthy  soil  is  in  balance  with  its  plant  depen¬ 
dents;  out  of  this  balance  emerges  the  vigor  of  a 
beautiful  garden. 

It  is  customary  to  think  of  desert  soils  as 
poor,  deficient,  non-productive.  While  there  is 
some  truth  in  it,  this  viewpoint  is  misleading. 
Soils  everywhere  share  features  important  to 
understand  if  you  wish  to  avoid  gardening  dis¬ 
aster  and  disappointment. 

Arizona  soils  are  clay-heavy 

Central  Arizona  soils  are  often  heavy; 
that  is,  they  have  a  high  percentage  of  clay. 

Clay  particles,  because  of  their  minute  size, 
have  very  little  room  for  air  between  them. 
When  they  become  coated  with  water,  they 
compact  even  more,  making  the  soil  gooey  and 
slick  when  wet,  and  hard  like  pottery  when  dry. 
Such  a  structure  tends  to  form  a  crust  on  the 
surface  when  dry,  a  layer  so  nearly  imperme¬ 
able  that  water  cannot  percolate  gently  through 
the  soil,  but  runs  off  in  racing  sheets. 

Soil  chemistry  is  brain  numbing  in  its 
complexity,  but,  briefly  put,  the  relative  acidity 
or  alkalinity  (pH)  of  the  soil  determines  how 
readily  plants  can  absorb  certain  nutrients  from 


it.  In  general,  a  low  to  neutral  pH  (6.5  to  7) 
facilitates  more  chemical  reactions  between  the 
plant  and  the  soluble  nutrients.  Soils  in  this  val¬ 
ley  are  alkaline.  The  pH  of  soils  here  is  often  as 
high  as  8.5  and  almost  always  above  7.5. 

The  two  mantras  of  good  gardening... 

So  what  is  a  poor  desert  gardener  to  do 
when  faced  with  this  daunting  list  of  character¬ 
istics?  There  are  simple  solutions  and  numer¬ 
ous  strategies,  but  they  all  boil  down  to  the  two 
mantras  of  good  gardening:  the  addition  of 
organic  matter,  and  the  selection  of  plants 
adapted  to  the  local  conditions  including  soils. 

Organic  matter  can  be  added  in  many 
ways,  including  mulch,  compost,  manure,  and 
green  manures.  However,  any  organic  matter  is 
dynamic,  constantly  changing  in  form  and 
nutrient  value  through  decomposition  and 
decay.  The  most  dramatic  demonstration  of  this 
is  the  formation  of  humus. 

Humus  is  the  tall,  dark  stranger  of  the 
soil/ plant  saga.  It  is  the  partially  decayed  form 
of  the  organic  rain  of  falling  leaves,  flowers, 
twigs,  and  dead  plants  which  all  soils  receive.  It 
is  also  the  end  result  of  a  compost  pile.  The 
mechanisms  by  which  humus  effects  plant 
nutrient  uptake  are  not  completely  understood, 
but  soils  high  in  humus  release  nutrients  in  an 
available  form  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Because  humus  breaks  down  continu¬ 
ously  until  it  no  longer  exists,  good  garden  soil 
requires  constant  feeding  of  it.  High  heat  forms 
and  reduces  humus  so  fast  that  it  seems  nearly 
to  evaporate.  Desert  gardeners  find  that  the 
addition  of  organic  matter  to  soils  particularly 
crucial. 

Mulch  is  a  simple  strategy  but  pays  off 
highly  in  the  improvement  of  both  plants  and 
soil.  A  layer  of  mulch  cools  the  ground  surface 
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directly  above  the  root  zone,  preventing  rapid 
evaporation  of  soil  moisture.  It  makes  more 
water  available  for  plants,  and  slows  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  crust.  It  reduces  the  need  to  water 
as  frequently,  and,  being  organic,  also  decays. 
During  this  decay  it  will  release  some  nutrients 
and  create  a  tiny  pocket  of  humus.  But  mulch  is 
also  short  lived  and  needs  to  be  continuously, 
regularly  renewed. 

In  alkaline  soils,  nutrients  for  excellent 
plant  growth  are  present,  but  are  often  blocked 
from  plant  roots  by  the  soil's  alkaline  chemical 
barriers.  Gardeners  may  be  tempted  to  neutral¬ 
ize  this  difficulty  with  the  application  of  acid 
fertilizers  or  other  chemical  agents,  but  these 
products  are  not  so  much  a  solution  for  the 
problem  as  a  clever  way  around  it.  More  per¬ 
manent  and  long-term  benefits  of  soil  condi¬ 
tioning  and  fertilization  are  possible  with  the 
addition  of  compost. 

There's  never  enough! 

Compost  is  humus  and  is  nearly  miracu¬ 
lous  in  its  results  in  a  garden.  The  sole  problem 
with  compost  is  that  there  is  absolutely  never 
enough.  This  should  not  deter  you,  for  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  compost  far  outweigh  its  scarcity. 

Compost  piles  are  simple;  at  their  most 
primitive  they  are  merely  a  pile  of  vegetable 
matter,  including  leftovers  from  cleaning  the 
vegetable  bin,  grass  or  shrub  clippings,  or  other 
kitchen  leavings  of  dubious  culinary  value.  Fat 
or  meat  products  are  not  good  additions  to  the 
pile.  Many  compost  piles  are  enhanced  by  the 
addition  of  manure,  and  all  benefit  from  some 
occasional  additions  of  soil.  The  pile  should  be 
kept  a  little  moist  so  it  will  generate  heat  and 
decay  fairly  quickly.  Bins,  containers,  and 
assorted  hardware  have  become  popular  but 
are  hardly  necessary.  Here  in  the  Salt  River 


Valley  it  is  important  to  give  the  pile  some 
shade,  keep  it  from  drying  out  too  much  on  the 
edges,  and  water  it  regularly.  Chicken  wire,  old 
gates,  palettes  stacked  together,  or  the  corner  of 
a  block  fence  all  work  equally  well  to  contain 
the  pile. 

The  beauty  of  compost  is  that  it  releases 
nutrients  in  a  form  which  plants  can  use  readi¬ 
ly  and  leisurely.  In  addition,  compost  particles 
open  more  spaces  between  clay  particles  in  the 
soil,  allowing  for  more  air  in  the  soil  and  more 
room  for  the  formation  and  spread  of  roots. 

You  can't  change  it  all 

Although  the  addition  of  organic  matter 
through  mulching,  composting  or  other  prac¬ 
tices  is  ancient  and  reliable,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  as  well  as  impractical  to  consider 
changing  the  composition  and  structure  of 
large  areas  of  soil.  Mulch  will  benefit  any  plant, 
but  other  organic  amendment  strategies  work 
best  in  beds  or  confined  areas. 

For  the  desert  gardener  this  means  that 
the  surest  way  to  avoid  conflicts  between  your 
plants  and  your  soil  is  to  use  plants  which  are 
from  desert  regions.  These  plants  have  devel¬ 
oped  their  own  physical  and  chemical  strate¬ 
gies  to  allow  for  sufficient  nutrient  uptake  in 
alkaline  soils.  The  addition  of  chemical  fertiliz¬ 
ers  and  conditioners  may  assist  in  growing 
plants  which  struggle  with  an  alkaline  soil  in 
the  short  term,  but  plant/ soil  incompatibilities 
are  lifelong  antagonisms. 

Wiser  is  the  gardener  who  knows 
his/her  soil,  and  gracefully  accepts  its  condi¬ 
tions.  As  gardeners  we  are  partners  with  plants 
and  soil  in  creation  -  not  the  director. 

(Our  Desert  Gardener,  Mary  F.  Irish,  is  director  of 
public  horticulture  at  the  Garden.) 
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Natives  or  Not? 

Two  Gardeners'  Viewpoints 

By  Jane  B.  Cole 


Requiem  for  a  Lawnmower  and  Other  Essays  on 
Easy  Gardening  with  Native  Plants 
by  Sally  Wasowski,  with  Andy  Wasowski 
181  pp.  Dallas:  Taylor  Publishing,  1992.  $15.95. 

A  Full  Fife  in  a  Small  Place  and  Other  Essays  from 

a  Desert  Garden 

by  Janice  Emily  Bowers 

166  pp.  Tucson:  University  of  Arizona  Press, 

1993.  $15.95. 


Type  "A"  personalities  will  probably 
prefer  Sally  Wasowski.  She  is  a  propagandist 
with  a  cause  who  writes  not  unlike  Erma 
Bombeck  or  Edward  Abbey.  That  is,  she  is  a 
journalist  who  understands  that  she  has  to 
entertain  people  or  her  message  will  never  get 
out. 

Quieter  people  who  just  want  a  good 
read  will  find  Jan  Bowers  more  satisfying.  She 
is  of  the  Thoreau  and  Emily  Dickinson  group: 
scholarly  and  lyrical,  but  not  very  funny. 

At  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  we  enjoy 
and  use  the  works  of  both  of  these  authors. 
Their  current  books  follow  other  publishing 
successes  in  botany,  horticulture,  and  related 
subjects.  Bowers  has  specialized  in  the  history 
of  botany  (especially  in  Arizona)  and 
Wasowski  has  specialized  in  Southwest  and 
Texas  landscape  design  (including  Arizona 
desert  landscaping). 

As  children  of  the  60s  they  speak  here 
honestly  and  unselfconsciously  of  their  own 
gardens.  Wasowski's  book  includes  14  delicate 
watercolor  drawings  by  Susan  Edison,  but  no 
formal  references;  Bowers'  includes  one  draw¬ 
ing  of  eight  plants  and  animals  by  Paul 
Mirocha  and  reference  notes  for  each  chapter. 


Requiem  for  a  Eawnmower  argues  for 
using  only  native  plants.  Sally  Wasowski 
speaks  from  an  experience  which  sounds  famil¬ 
iar:  many  of  us  in  Arizona  have  planted 
African  sumac  or  Mediterranean  palm  trees 
before  we  thought  much  about  it.  Later,  when 
we  learned  about  native  desert  plants,  we  saw 
these  non-native  species  as  alien  invaders. 

Jan  Bowers  doesn't  restrict  her  garden  to 
native  plants;  hers  is  a  vegetable  garden  and 
she'll  try  anything  within  reason.  That  is  what 
really  interests  her  as  a  botanist:  trying  things, 
recording  the  results,  and  then  looking  for  a 
match  in  the  literature. 

Discussing  her  use  of  a  garden  journal  in 
"Of  Time  and  the  Garden,"  she  says:  "I've  kept 
other  kinds  of  diaries  over  the  years,  but  none 
of  them  pleases  me  the  way  my  garden  journal 
does,  which,  telling  of  lives  other  than  my  own, 
hints  at  wider  concerns." 

Bowers  is  also  an  historian,  as  any  good 
botanist  must  be,  and  Wasowski  is  an  entrepre¬ 
neur,  as  landscape  designers  and  horticulturists 
must  be.  Bowers  hands  out  solid  scholarly 
information,  with  personal  insights,  which  may 
be  used  for  a  presentation  to  the  local  garden 
club.  Wasowski  supplies  the  buzz  words  and 
sound  bites  that  will  make  the  garden  club 
grab  their  rakes  and  follow. 

You  may  not  agree  with  Sally  Wasowski 
when  she  says,  on  page  156,  "Drip  irrigation 
goes  with  that  traditional  isolated-plant 
look... it  doesn't  work  with  the  new  and  more 
natural  desert  look... Here  a  bubbler  makes 
more  sense." 

Nor  with  Jan  Bowers'  yearning  for  an 
English  country  garden  in  the  desert  (page 
141).  But  they  both  give  you  heart-felt  assess¬ 
ments  of  why  they  feel  the  way  they  do. 

(Jane  Cole  is  the  Garden  librarian.  Richter  Eibrary 
is  available  on  weekdays  to  Garden  visitors  and  for 
phone  reference  at  (602)  941-1225.) 


Plant  Profile: 

Isomeris  arboreus 
Bladder  bush 

I  always  find  it  curious  how  plants 
become  popular.  There  are  now  hundreds  of 
outstanding  desert  ornamentals  on  the  market 
in  the  Valley  and  more  coming  out  every  day 
Many  of  these  plants  come  from  the  deserts  of 
western  Texas  and  the  Mexican  state  of 
Chihuahua,  largely  because  of  the  greater  cold 
tolerance  of  these  plants.  But  the  curious  thing 
is  that  such  interest  often  happens  while  we 
pay  scant  heed  to  plants  virtually  under  our 
own  nose. 

There  are,  for  instance,  many  plants 
from  the  deserts  west  of  us  and  into  southern 
California  which  deserve  more  attention.  One 
such  is  Isomeris  arboreus ,  bladder  bush,  offered 
this  year  for  the  first  time  at  our  Fall  Plant  Sale. 
Not  brand  new  to  horticulture,  this  enchanting 
evergreen  shrub  from  southern  California  and 
far  western  Arizona  is  covered  in  prolific  yel¬ 
low  blooms  in  the  spring.  Blooming  usually 
from  March  through  April  here,  the  3-  to  4-feet- 
high  shrub  does  well  in  full  sun  to  nearly  full 
shade.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  inflated 
pods  which  enclose  the  fruit.  Very  green  when 
young,  these  pods  are  nearly  as  attractive  as 
the  bloom. 

Bladder  bush  grows  steadily,  requiring 
deep  but  irregular  irrigation  in  the  summer, 
and  after  establishment  should  require  no  sup¬ 
plemental  winter  watering.  No  pest  problems 
have  been  encountered  in  growing  the  plant, 
and  it  should  be  a  welcome  addition  to  any 
good  perennial  area  or  naturalistic  planting  in 
the  Valley. 

Our  sale  plants  were  grown  in  our  Plant 
Introduction  Program  from  seed  obtained  from 
a  plant  in  the  Garden  collection.  -  Mary  F.  Irish. 


Isomeris 
arboreus, 
bladder 
bush,  propa¬ 
gated  from  a 
Garden  spec¬ 
imen,  will  be 
offered  in  the 
Fall  Plant 
Sale. 


Travelin'  Show  Visits  Businesses 

A  traveling  exhibit  is  showing  how 
beautiful  and  interesting  the  Garden  is  to  com¬ 
munity  corporations,  residents  and  tourists. 

The  touring  display  features  photos  and 
a  wall  of  live  plants  against  a  backdrop  inspired 
by  the  Papago  buttes.  It  can  be  customized  to 
illustrate  a  timely  theme  such  as  wildflowers  or 
the  opening  of  Desert  House,  and  is  accompa¬ 
nied  by  community  relations  volunteers  who 
distribute  brochures,  calendars,  two-for-one 
coupons  and  membership  information. 

The  exhibit  has  been  displayed  at  Salt 
River  Project,  Scottsdale  Fashion  Square, 
Gammage  Auditorium,  Bank  One  Center  and 
Motorola.  It  is  scheduled  for  Bull  Worldwide, 
PCS  Inc.,  and  Allied  Signal,  and  the  Tempe 
Street  Fair. 

Companies  interested  in  obtaining  the 
Garden's  exhibit,  which  is  in  place  for  two  to 
four  weeks,  may  contact  Jim  Sudal  in  the 
Garden's  community  relations  department. 


PHOENIX 
MAYOR  Paul 
Johnson,  Garden 
Director  Robert 
Breunig,  and  Win 
Holden,  general 
manager  of 
"Phoenix 
Magazine"  and 
chairman  of  the 
Phoenix  Pride 
Commission, 
enjoy  the  new 

sign  designating  the  Garden  as  a  Phoenix  "Point  of  Pride." 


Someone  to  know: 

Ron  Dinchak  Teaches  More 
Than  How-to  of  Landscaping 

Ron  Dinchak,  who  has  been  delineating 
the  beauties  and  intricacies  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert  landscape  for  years,  is  glad  to  see  the 
crowd  of  "believers"  growing. 

"We  used  to  promote  Phoenix  as  an 
'oasis'  of  mulberry  trees  and  golf  courses  in  the 
middle  of  this  huge,  barren  desert,"  he  said, 
recalling  the  general  landscape  theories  of  two 
decades  ago. 

"Now  that  has  changed  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  desert.  We  are  using 
the  Sonoran  Desert  as  a  selling  point. 

The  theme  of  builders  and  developers 
today  is,  let's  blend  in  with  the  desert. 

In  some  areas  there  are  lists  of  plants 
you  can't  use  in  your  home  landscape 
because  they  aren't  part  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert.  The  value  of  the  land  now  is 
that  it's  Sonoran  Desert  land." 

Ron,  an  instructor  at  Mesa 
Community  College  since  1972,  has  for 
13  years  taught  landscaping /horticul¬ 
ture  classes  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 
Thousands  of  students  interested  in  home  land¬ 
scaping  or  learning  more  about  desert  plants 
have  taken  his  classes  at  the  Garden.  The  class¬ 
es  have  evolved  from  specialty  workshops  on 
topics  such  as  poolscapes  or  trees  to  a  series  of 
five  evening  sessions  ranging  from  "landscape 
planning  and  design"  to  "plant  materials." 
Students  may  enroll  in  one,  all,  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  workshops,  which  begin 
November  3,  and  are  usually  available  each 
quarter  of  the  DBG  calendar. 

Explaining  the  details,  the  delicate  bal¬ 
ances,  the  intricate  inter-piecings  of  the  desert 
environment  has  been  Ron's  job  as  well  as  a  joy 
during  the  years  he  has  developed  and  taught 
classes  in  botany,  biology,  environmental  biolo¬ 
gy  and  natural  history  to  even  more  thousands 
of  students  at  MCC. 

Those  students  -  often  "18-  to  20-year 


olds  whose  philosophy  of  the  desert  is  that  it's 
this  useless  space  you  have  to  drive  through"  - 
explore  the  Garden's  ethnobotanical  Plants  and 
People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail,  or  record  in 
the  Usery  Mountains  a  solitary  15  minutes  of 
sights,  smells  and  sounds.  Appreciation  then 
begins  to  grow. 

Ron's  own  appreciation  of  the  desert 
began  when  his  family  moved  here  from 

Wisconsin  in  1966.  With  an  under¬ 
graduate  degree  in  biology  from 
Arizona  State  University  (1970)  and  a 
master's  degree,  also  from  ASU,  in 
plant  physiology  (1973),  his  love  of 
desert  plants  and  animals  led  him 
early  to  study  the  use  of  drought-tol¬ 
erant  native  species  for  landscape 
purposes  and  resulted  in  the  1981 
publication  of  two  books  which  have 
since  become  basic  references  for 
desert  gardeners:  An  Illustrated  Guide 
to  the  Landscape  Trees  of  Southern 
Arizona,  and  An  Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Landscape 
Shrubs  of  Southern  Arizona. 

He  is  co-chairman  and  helped  to  design 
and  develop  the  demonstration  xeriscape  gar¬ 
den  installed  in  1989  at  MCC  which  displays  a 
wide  range  of  drought-tolerant  plants  attractive 
in  the  home  landscape.  In  the  years  since  he 
began  researching  such  plants  for  home  land¬ 
scape  use  -  and  had  to  grow  his  own  -  their 
availability  has  increased  tremendously. 

An  advisor  to  MCC's  Environmental 
Club,  Ron  promotes  environmental  awareness 
and  activism:  "You're  an  envionmental  activist 
if  you  write  a  letter  or  even  recycle." 

He  teaches  at  the  Garden  for  love  of 
teaching,  love  of  the  desert,  and  in  appreciation 
of  the  Garden.  Such  enthusiasm  is  contagious. 
"The  majority  of  the  people  who  take  the  class 
are  just  enthralled  with  the  desert,"  he  says 
with  great  pleasure.  -  Carol  Schatt 


A 

WISH  LIST 

If  you  have  an  item  you  believe  would  be 
useful,  please  call  the  Garden  at  941-1225  for  more 
information. 

Standard  or  secretarial  desk 
VCR 

Cassette  player 
Used  car  or  truck 
Backpack  sprayer 
Metal  locator 
Stereo  microscope 
Refrigerator 
Wall  shelves 
Electric  stapler 
3"  binders 
0-50  lb.  scale 
Jewelry  display  case 
Telephone  system 
Low-heat  glue  gun 
Heavy  duty  blender 
Oscillating  fans 
Little  red  wagons 
Used  books 

Compact  vacuum  cleaner  with  hoses 
Laptop  computer 
Book  display  cradles 
Correcting  Selectric  typewriter 

And  thanks  to  these  members  for  their  generous 
response  to  last  quarter's  "Wish  List"! 

Anonymous  (TIMES  1992  Comprehensive 
World  Atlas) 

Anonymous  (Vacuum  cleaner) 

ASU  Computer  Services  Dept.  (INTERNET 
training) 

ASU  Library  (INTERNET  training) 

Lee  S.  Baumann  (brochure  from  Royal 

Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney,  Australia) 

Denise  Fuerst  (adding  machine) 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Gelvin  (adding  machine) 

Joanne  Piergallini  (office  chair) 

Harold  Scarff  (bookcases) 

Ben  &  Shari  Thompson  (adding  machine) 

Dorothy  Young  (The  Sonoran  Quarterly, 

Vol.  45,  Nos.  1,2,3) 


Fall  Plant  Sale  to  Feature 
Wildflowers,  Books,  Plants 

The  Fall  Plant  Sale  is  just  around  the 
corner.  This  year.  Members'  Preview  is  3  to  6 
p.m.  on  Friday,  Oct.  22,  and  8-9  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  Oct.  23.  The  sale  is  then  open  to  the 
public  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  Oct.  23  and  24. 

A  special  area  of  the  sale  grounds  will 
be  dedicated  to  the  establishment  of  wildflo¬ 
wers.  Plants,  seeds,  instructions,  and  knowl¬ 
edgeable  helpers  will  be  on  hand  under  the 
awning  to  assist  with  planning  your  wild- 
flower  planting  this  fall. 

Also  new  to  the  sale  this  year  will  be  a 
used  book  sale.  Books  collected  throughout  the 
year  will  be  sold  during  the  plant  sale.  Pro¬ 
ceeds  from  this  sale  benefit  the  collection  in  the 
Garden's  Richter  Library,  so  come  early  for  the 
best  selection. 

Volunteers  are  always  welcome  to  work 
at  the  sale.  If  you  have  never  seen  the  sale  from 
the  inside,  consider  coming  out  to  work.  Sign¬ 
up  begins  October  1  in  Archer  House. 


OUR  NEW  amphitheater,  built  this  summer  ivhere  the  sales  lath 
house  was,  will  serve  as  an  orientation  center  for  tour  groups  and 
other  educational  and  entertainment  programs  at  the  Garden. 


photo  by  Chuck  Smith 


Desert  Grasslands  (continued  from  page  1) 

soon  season  arrived  late  and  up  to  the  time  the 
big  storm  hit  us,  the  summer  rains  had  been 
spotty  and  infrequent.  Many  parts  of  the  desert 
grassland  had  yet  received  little  or  no  rain.  So 
despite  the  minor  troubles  it  caused,  we  appre¬ 
ciated  the  widespread  rain  because  it  would 
more  fully  awaken  the  dry  landscape  from  its 
dry-season  dormancy. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  I  have  been 
increasingly  drawn  to  ecological  research  on 
the  desert  grasslands.  What  and  where  are 
these  desert  grasslands ?  The  name  almost  seems 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  especially  to  a  person 
like  me  who  grew  up  in  the  Midwest  and  who 
would  hardly  equate  “grassland"  with 
"desert."  The  desert  grasslands  of  southern 
Arizona  are  geographically  sandwiched 
between  saguaro-,  paloverde-,  and  creosote 
bush-studded  landscapes  of  the  Sonoran  Desert 
in  the  lower  elevations  and  woodlands  of 
juniper,  pinyon  pine,  and  evergreen  oaks  in 
cooler,  moister  upper  elevations.  Whereas 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  in  the  Sonoran  Desert 
receives  a  yearly  average  of  about  17  cm  (6.7 

inches)  of  rain, 
desert  grasslands 
typically  receive 
about  24  -  40  cm 
(9.5  - 15.5  inches) 
of  precipitation 
per  year. 

There  are  a 
surprising  number 
of  grass  species 
found  in  Arizona's 
desert  grasslands 
and  it  takes  some 
time  to  learn  them 
all  (I'm  still  learn¬ 
ing!).  The  many 
species  of  grama 
grasses  in  the 


genus  Bouteloua  are  probably  most  familiar  to 
most  people  and  include  black  grama,  hairy 
grama,  side-oats  grama,  sprucetop  grama,  and 
more.  But  there  are  many,  many  other  grasses: 
plains  lovegrass,  tanglehead,  tobosa,  bush 
muhly,  vine  mesquite,  Arizona  cottontop,  cane 
beardgrass,  several  species  of  three-awn,  spi- 
dergrass,  plains  bristlegrass,  green  sprangletop, 
and  sand  dropseed.  Names  of  three  other 
grasses  -  slim  tridens,  curly  mesquite,  and 
Texas  timothy  (alias  wolftail)  -  remind  me  of  a 
trio  of  desperados  listed  on  an  imaginary  want¬ 
ed  poster  from  by-gone  days  of  the  wild  West. 
The  many  grasses  are  varied  in  form  and  struc¬ 
ture,  and  they  have  captivated  me  with  their 
delicate  beauty  and  grace. 

What  distinguishes  the  desert  grass¬ 
lands  of  southern  Arizona  from  other  grass¬ 
lands  (for  example,  those  of  northeastern 
Arizona  or  the  western  Great  Plains)  is  the 
variety  of  other  kinds  of  plants  that  are  also 
present.  Succulent  plants,  including  prickly- 
pears,  chollas,  hedgehog  cacti,  century  plants, 
yuccas,  and  desert  spoon  are  often  conspicu¬ 
ous.  Woody  plants  including  mesquite  and  cat- 
claw  and  a  variety  of  small  shrubs  may  some¬ 
times  be  abundant. 

The  distribution  and  abundance  of  dif- 
ferent  grasses  and  other  types  of  plants  are  not 
by  any  means  haphazard.  The  composition  of 
the  vegetation  is  in  large  part  determined  by 
characteristics  of  the  physical  landscape.  The 
scores  of  species  of  grasses,  succulents,  and 
woody  plants  vary  in  distribution  and  abun¬ 
dance  in  response  to  changing  geology  and 
soils,  elevation,  precipitation,  and  topography. 
Additionally,  the  mix  of  plants  we  can  observe 
today  also  indicates  past  uses  (and  abuses)  of 
the  landscape  by  man. 

Ranching  in  southern  Arizona  expanded 
rapidly  after  a  truce  with  the  Apache  was 


DR.  McAULIFFE'S  detailed  study  of 
soils  in  desert  grasslands  helps  us 
understand  the  distribution  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  many  plants. 
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reached  in  the  early  1870s.  Between  1880  and 
1890,  the  number  of  cattle  in  southern  Arizona 
increased  about  five-fold,  to  an  estimated  total 
of  2  million  animals.  This  increase  continued 
until  the  extremely  severe,  prolonged  drought 
of  1892-1893  killed  more  than  half  of  all  cattle. 

In  those  early  days,  ranching  was  limit¬ 
ed  to  areas  close  to  the  perennial  water  of 
streams  and  creeks  because  cattle  must  drink 
almost  daily,  especially  during  hot,  dry  sea¬ 
sons.  Although  areas  within  a  day's  foraging 


"Some  kinds  of  desert  grasslands  are 
extremely  fragile... Other  parts  of  the  land¬ 
scape  are  surprisingly  .resilient. " 

distance  from  perennial  water  were  heavily 
impacted  by  such  large  numbers  of  cattle, 
many  areas  of  desert  grasslands  far  removed 
from  perennial  water  were  essentially  protected 
by  their  remoteness. 

More  penetrating  and  thorough  impacts 
by  livestock  on  Arizona's  desert  grasslands 
began  in  the  1930s  when  heavy  equipment  such 
as  bulldozers  and  motor-powered  earthscrap- 
ers  permitted  construction  of  large,  earthen 
tanks  to  catch  runoff.  These  tanks  stored  water 
for  use  by  livestock  throughout  the  year  in 
areas  that  once  were  far  too  remote  to  allow 
year-round  use. 

Ironically,  much  of  this  construction  of 
watering  places  for  cattle  in  areas  far  removed 
from  natural  surface  waters  was  conducted 
with  the  intent  of  "range  improvement."  The 
goal  was  to  disperse  grazing  impacts  in  order 
to  allow  greater  livestock  production  and  also 
permit  better  management  of  desert  grassland 
ranges.  Unfortunately,  the  development  of  dis¬ 
persed  water  sources  without  prudent  manage¬ 


ment  of  livestock  in  many  areas  caused  this  sec¬ 
ond  major  wave  of  destructive  changes  to 
desert  grasslands  in  Arizona.  Some  of  this 
destruction  persists  because  of  continued  poor 
management. 

Cattle  affect  semi-arid  grasslands  in  a 
variety  of  sometimes  rather  complex  ways,  but 
these  effects  vary  from  one  part  of  the  land¬ 
scape  to  another.  Depending  on  geology,  soils, 
and  topography,  some  kinds  of  desert  grass¬ 
lands  are  extremely  fragile  and  even  low  densi¬ 
ties  of  livestock  can  cause  serious,  long-lasting 
damage.  Other  parts  of  the  landscape  are  sur¬ 
prisingly  resilient  and  can  sustain  livestock 
without  experiencing  persistent,  detrimental 
changes  to  the  vegetation  or  soils. 

Livestock  have  some  very  clear,  direct 
influences  on  vegetation.  Cattle  prefer  some 
grasses  over  other  plants  and  this  can  lead  to 
the  disappearance  of  these  grasses. 

Another  direct  impact  of  cattle  is  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  seeds  of  some  plants  throughout 
the  landscape.  For  example,  ripened  fruits  of 
mesquite,  prickly-pears,  and  some  chollas  are 
eagerly  consumed  by  livestock.  Many  of  the 
hard,  indigestible  seeds  of  these  plants  pass 
unharmed  through  the  digestive  tract  of  cattle 
and  are  dispersed  throughout  the  landscape. 
The  number  of  seeds  that  travel  around  the 
environment  via  this  intestinal  "bovine 
express"  is  phenomenal.  During  times  of  the 
year  when  fruits  of  either  mesquite  or  prickly- 
pears  are  ripe,  I  have  observed  single  cow 
"pies"  with  hundreds  of  mesquite  seeds  and 
more  than  a  thousand  prickly-pear  seeds. 
Following  the  onset  of  the  monsoon  season, 
some  of  these  seeds  germinate.  I've  seen  cow 
pies  with  dozens  of  small  mesquite  seedlings 
springing  forth  from  the  rich  substrate.  Last 
July,  I  found  one  decomposed  cow  pie  in  east¬ 
ern  Arizona  from  which  30  seedlings  of  cane 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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Desert  Grasslands  (continued  from  page  11) 

cholla  ( Opuntia  spinosior)  had  emerged. 

This  process  of  seed  dispersal  by  cattle  is 
directly  responsible  for  increases  of  mesquites, 
prickly-pears,  and  some  chollas  in  some  areas 
that  were  originally  more  open,  brush-  and  cac¬ 
tus-free  desert  grasslands. 

Some  of  the  ways  livestock  affect  desert 
grassland  environments  are  not  quite  so  simple, 
direct,  nor  easy  to  observe  and  interpret.  The 
reduction  of  grass  cover  can  lead  to  other  long- 
lasting  vegetation  changes.  Large  populations 
of  some  woody  plants  (for  example,  burro- 
weed)  cannot  readily  establish  in  areas  with 
dense  grass  cover  because  of  the  competitive 
effect  of  the  existing  grass.  If  the  competitive 
edge  of  grasses  is  eliminated  through  the 
repeated  consumption  of  grass  by  livestock, 
burroweed  can  increase  markedly  and  may  set 
the  stage  for  further  landscape  alterations.  The 
cover  provided  by  grasses  often  better  protects 
the  soil  from  erosion;  and,  depending  on  soil 
characteristics  and  topography,  the  conversion 
of  a  grassland  to  a  shrub-dominated  landscape 
may  be  accompanied  by  considerable  soil  loss. 

Soil  erosion  may  have  further  negative 
feedbacks.  Much  of  the  precipitation  falling  on 
eroded  landscapes  is  lost  as  runoff  rather  than 
being  stored  in  the  soil.  Lack  of  substantial  infil¬ 
tration  and  storage  of  moisture  from  summer 
storms  can  further  inhibit  natural  reestablish¬ 
ment  and  growth  of  grasses.  In  some  cases, 
therefore,  these  kinds  of  vegetation  changes 
accompanied  by  physical  changes  of  the  land¬ 
scape  may  be  extremely  persistent  and  recovery 
of  grass  populations  may  not  be  possible,  even 
if  livestock  were  to  be  completely  removed. 

The  desert  grasslands  of  southern 
Arizona  are  truly  wonderful  ecosystems  and  I 
am  fascinated  by  the  amazing  complexity  of 
their  ecological  workings.  Many  have  changed 
markedly  during  the  last  century,  due  in  part  to 
the  hand  of  man,  but  how  do  we  conserve  these 


DESERT  GRASSLANDS  contain  a  rich  mix  of  many  kinds  of  plants. 


environments? 

No  single,  simple  recipe  exists  for  the 
conservation  and  restoration  of  these  ecosys¬ 
tems  whose  variation  and  complexity  we  over¬ 
simplify  with  the  catch-all  name  "desert  grass¬ 
land."  For  example,  fire  benefits  some  kinds  of 
desert  grasslands  but  not  others.  Whereas  fire  at 
specific  times  of  the  year  can  greatly  enhance 
the  growth  and  production  in  dense  stands  of 
tobosa  grass  (Hilaria  mutica),  desert  grasslands 
dominated  by  black  grama  ( Bouteloua  eriopoda) 
can  be  seriously  harmed  by  fire. 

Management  of  desert  grasslands,  like 
that  of  our  forests  and  other  ecosystems,  is 
caught  amid  the  controversy  of  how  much 
human  impact,  if  any,  is  tolerable.  Some  conser¬ 
vation  approaches  insist  that  "Nature"  be 
allowed  to  develop  unimpaired  without  the 
meddlesome  influence  of  mankind;  but  I  hold 
that  humanity  is  an  undeniable  part  of  the 
earth's  landscapes.  We  5.5  billion  humans  are 
inescapable  participants,  either  by  choice  or 


"A  peculiar  irony:  our  'unnatural'  domestic 
cattle  may  interact  ecologically...  as  did 
(the)  now-extinct  Pleistocene  mammals. " 


default,  in  the  unfolding  natural  world  around 
us. 

The  notion  that  a  totally  "hands-off" 
approach  can  lead  to  the  restoration  of  desert 
grasslands  to  some  kind  of  a  pristine  condition 
present  before  the  entry  of  human  beings  is 
probably  mistaken.  In  the  Pleistocene  Epoch 
more  than  11,000  years  ago,  before  man's  per¬ 
vasive  influence  began  in  North  America, 
scores  of  giant,  now  extinct  mammal  species  - 
mammoths,  mastodons,  camels,  the  American 
horse,  giant  ground  sloths,  and  giant  bison,  to 
name  a  few  -  inhabited  the  landscape.  The 
extinction  of  this  Pleistocene  "megafauna" 
occurred  soon  after  the  first  colonization  and 
expansion  of  human  populations  in  the  New 
World.  Paleontologist  Paul  Martin  of  the 
University  of  Arizona  believes  rapid  popula¬ 
tion  growth  of  these  big-game  hunters  led  to 
the  mass  extermination  of  the  giant  mammals. 
Prior  to  their  extinction,  however,  these  large 
herbivores  directly  influenced  populations  of 
the  plants  they  ate,  including  some  kinds  that 
can  now  be  found  in  today's  desert  grasslands. 
Consequently,  we  face  a  peculiar  environmen¬ 
tal  irony:  our  "unnatural"  domestic  cattle  may 
interact  ecologically  with  many  plant  popula¬ 
tions  in  some  of  the  same  ways  as  did  certain 
types  of  now-extinct  Pleistocene  mammals. 
Thousands  of  years  ago,  mesquite,  prickly- 
pear,  and  cholla  seedlings  undoubtedly 
emerged  from  dung  piles  produced  by  one-ton 
herbivorous  mammals  in  the  same  way  they 
do  from  cow  pies  today.  (Indeed,  the  fruits  con¬ 
taining  seeds  of  mesquite  and  prickly-pears  are 
simply  tasty  packages  that  evolved  long  ago  as 
attr actants  to  the  now-extinct  herbivores.)  Our 
domestic  livestock  have  only  recently  and 


opportunistically  taken  the  role  of  dispersers  of 
these  plants. 

With  this  perspective,  it  can  be  seen  that 
changes  in  desert  grasslands  in  historical  times 
due  to  the  spread  of  seeds  of  some  plants  by 
cattle  are  not  an  unnatural  process,  although 
this  ecological  relationship  has  definitely  pro¬ 
duced  many  undesirable  changes  in  terms  of 
both  human  aesthetic  and  economic  values. 

These  and  other  undesirable  changes, 
including  some  kinds  of  long-lasting  damage 
to  desert  grassland  landscapes,  have  occurred 
not  because  our  domestic  livestock  are  inher¬ 
ently  "unnatural."  Rather,  in  far  too  many 
cases,  the  number  of  cattle  using  the  landscape, 
the  season  of  use,  or  both,  has  not  been 
thoughtfully  managed.  Far  too  often  we  have 
certainly  permitted  our  domestic  stock  to 
degrade  natural  systems  on  a  scale  that  likely 
would  not  have  occurred  when  wild  popula¬ 
tions  of  Pleistocene  animals  existed.  Some 
desert  grasslands  in  southern  Arizona,  once 
productive,  have  essentially  collapsed  to  the 
point  where  any  level  of  stocking  causes  addi¬ 
tional  harm;  continued  use  of  these  areas  for 
livestock  production  is  environmentally  and 
economically  irresponsible.  Some  areas  sup¬ 
porting  ranching  operations,  however,  are  eco¬ 
logically  healthy  and  can  remain  so  with  care¬ 
ful  and  thoughtful  management.  Yet  others 
could  be  substantially  improved  with  changes 
in  management. 

Much  good  research  and  less  polarized 
public  discussion  are  needed  to  determine 
sound  management  practices  for  our  desert 
grasslands.  By  recognizing  and  more  fully 
understanding  our  roles  (and  those  of  our  live¬ 
stock  and  technologies)  as  a  part  of  nature,  we 
have  at  our  grasp  powerful  tools  to  better  man¬ 
age  landscapes  so  that  undesirable  and 
destructive  ecological  changes  are  less  likely  to 
occur. 


In  Appreciation 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
wishes  to  acknowledge  the 
support  of  all  of  its  6,300  mem¬ 
bers.  Recognized  in  the 
Quarterly  are  members  of  the 
Saguaro  Society,  Ocotillo  Club, 
Agave  Century  Club,  Desert 
Council  and  donations 
received  from  April  1, 1993, 
through  June  30, 1993. 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

The  DBG  recognizes  the  Saguaro 
Society  for  its  leadership  and  gen¬ 
erous  support  of  Garden  pro¬ 
grams  and  services. 

John  &  Christine  Augustine 
Thomas  &  Connie  Avery 
Atherton  &  Winifred  Bean 
William  &  Nancy  Bidwill 
James  &  Connie  Binns 
Hal  Bone,  Jr. 

Robert  &  Karen  Breunig 
Richard  &  Becky  Burnham 
Dwayne  &  Nancy  Burton 
Jeanne  Cameron 
Harry  &  Geri  Cavanagh 
John  M.  Clements 
Bruce  &  Jane  Cole 
Allerton  &  Rita  Cushman 
Cliff  &  Marilyn  Douglas 
John  &  Julie  Douglas 
H.  James  &  Diana  Douglass 
Margaret  Eldean 
LeRoy  &  Kate  Ellison 
Bradford  Endicott 
Constance  Estes 
Pamela  Grant  &  Dan  Cracchiolo 
Hazel  Hare 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Nelson  &  Ellen  Hope 
William  &  Edith  Huizingh 
Ellen  Jacobs 
Ronald  A.  Javitch 
Denison  &  Naomi  Kitchel 
Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 
Virginia  L.  Korte 
Herbert  J.  Louis 
Harriet  K.  Maxwell 
Robert  &  Ann  Mueller 
Sherry  New 

Martin  &  Mary  Grace  Ohab 
Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 
L.  Roy  &  Marilyn  Papp 
John  &  Mary  Dell  Pritzlaff,  Jr. 
Barry  &  Marcia  Robinson 
Thomas  &  Sarah  St.  Clair 
Carol  Schatt 
Jon  &  Marilyn  Shomer 
David  &  Diana  Smith 
Karsten  &  Louise  Solheim 
Vernon  &  Lucille  Swaback 
Robert  &  Nancy  Swanson 
Oren  &  Jeanne  Thompson 
Zoraida  Twitty 
George  &  Kathleen  Tyson 
Virginia  Ullman 


Louis  &  Daryl  Weil  III 
Alan  &  Irene  Weinberg 
Jack  &  Carol  Whiteman 
Buzz  &  Gai  Williams 
Stephen  &  Susan  Zegers 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

John  Richard  Pauli 

AGAVE  CENTURY 
CLUB 

Ida  Acton 

S.  P.  &  Karen  Applewhite,  III 

Lillian  Bartley 

Jack  Bestall 

Joe  &  Nancy  Bill 

Marcus  Bollinger 

Theodore  Brown 

Robert  &  Carol  Bulla 

Patricia  Burr  &  Robert  Johnson 

John  &  Janet  Cotton 

Bonnie  Crane 

Jane  Crane 

Sandra  A.  Day 

Michael  Denicole 

Richard  &  Maxine  Elliott 

Dave  &  Judy  Emme 

Jeanette  Erb 

Marshall  Erdman 

Roger  &  Carol  Fornoff 

John  &  Maxine  Freund 

David  Goebel 

Ruth  Halseth 

Mary  E.  Harris 

Richard  &  Barbara  Hill 

M.  Lynne  &  Sheryl  Holt 

Charles  &  Tillie  Huckins 

Raymond  A.  Huger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Ingersoll 

Neville  &  Margery  Jantz 

Mrs.  Dewitt  John 

Gary  M.  Johnson 

Nelda  Jones 

David  Lee  &  Kathleen  Kirchner 
Michael  &  Joan  Klein 
John  &  Anabel  Knowiser 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  David  Kravetz 
James  &  Barbara  Rea  Ludke 
Peter  &  Betty  Marshall 
Ruth  D.  Mathews 
Naomi  Meadows 
William  &  Joy  Mee,  Jr. 

Howard  &  Jacqueline  Miller 
E.  H.  &  Margaret  Neese 
Judith  R.  Poll 
George  &  Ruth  Pranspill 
Douglas  &  Anne  Pruessing 
Michael  &  Maxine  Radtke 
Alfred  &  Jancy  Reid 
Harold  &  Mary  Rekate 
Jewell  &  Marian  Robbins 
Lester  &  Lee  Rossin 
Helen  Ruskin 
Betty  M.  Schilling 
Susan  Schubert 
Jinnett  Shirley 
Henry  &  Susan  Slicer 


Kimball  M.  Smith 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  M.  D.  Socolofsky 

Rose  Stapley 

Ed  &  Norma  Steckenrider 
Frederick  &  Anna  Steiner 
Nan  Steiner 
Wilella  V.  Stimmell 
Kathleen  Swanston 
Robert  &  Mary  Swift 
Christine  Ten  Eyck  &  Jay  Bloehs 
Terence  &  Naomi  Thomas 
Vollmer  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Gilbert  &  Nancy  Waldman 
Tom  &  Mary-Lynn  Wetteroth 
William  &  Sally  Woodward 
Eugenia  I.  Wright 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category, 
Desert  Council  represents  an 
alliance  betzveen  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  community. 

First  American  Title  Insurance 
Company 

Goettl  Air  Conditioning,  Inc. 

Gust  Rosenfeld 

Malibu  Pools  &  Spas,  Inc. 

Old  Republic  Title  Agency 
A.  F.  Payne  Photographic,  Inc. 
Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Scottsdale  Insurance  Company 
S  tewart  Title  &  Trust  of 
Phoenix,  Inc. 

Sunbelt  Holdings,  Inc. 

V  &  P  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Zions  Bank  -  Arizona 

SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is 
honored  to  acknowledge  the  fol¬ 
lowing  individuals  who  have 
included  the  Garden  in  their 
estate  plans. 

Dean  &  Bernadette  DeAngelis 

Dan  &  Elaine  Gruber 

Delbert  J.  Harr 

Frank  Hennessey 

Mike  &  DeAnne  Holt 

William  Huizingh 

Melissa  Kemp 

Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 

Virginia  Korte 

Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 

HONORARY  DONA¬ 
TIONS 

Gifts  in  honor  of: 

John  &  Mary  Cochran 

Huron  Valley  Travel 

Charlene  Siler 

Painted  Desert  Productions, 
Inc. 


MEMORIALS 

Memorial  contributions  are  used 
to  provide  for  the  ongoing  horti¬ 
cultural,  education  and  research 
programs  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  Contributions  have  been 
received  in  memory  of: 

Douglas  Atherton  Bean 

Atherton  &  Winifred  Bean 

John  Blesso 

Peter  Hawkins 

Carolee  Raps  Brecker 
Animal  Hospital,  Inc. 

Norval  &  Shirley  Armstrong 
Leon  &  Catherine  Bentley 
LuAnn  Brentlinger 
Dennis  &  Mary  Bunyan 
Anthony  &  Barbara  Cicciarelli 
Ron  &  Ruthie  Cohen 
Early  Environments  Limited 
Shirley  M.  Frye 
Albert  &  Carol  Goldberg 
Michael  L.  Korzon 
Martin  &  Joan  Mollen 
Jean  D.  Nydegger 
Mark  S.  Obermayer 
William  &  Betty  Reid 
Melany,  A1  &  Greg  Terranova 
Allen  &  Barbara  Thomas 

Fred  Eldean  &  Frederick  J. 
Eldean 

Margaret  Eldean 

Birte  Endicott 

Bradford  M.  Endicott 
A.  Park  &  Nancy  Shaw,  Jr. 
George  &  Kathleen  Tyson 

Marguerite  Mabee 

George  &  Lucy  Pinkerton 

Edna  Maciekowich 

Friends  of  the  Garden 
DBG  Gift  Shop  Staff  & 
Volunteers 

Hank  Treguboff 

James  &  Martha  Vizcaya 

Leo  VanZeyl 

Ken  &  Mary  Jordan 

Kimberly  Weise 

Nancy  G.  Anderson 
Cathy  Andres 
Deb  Austerlade 
Gladys  Bartsch 
Ronnie  Bendheim 
Astrid  Bengtson 
Jodi  M.  Bernstein 
Floyd  Bienstock 
Norma  Blanco 
Dirk  H.  Buikema  &  Sharon 
Lowe 

Debi  Burmeister 
Jeanne  Cameron 


Mary  Carner 

Maryann  Clifford  &  George 
Selby 

James  D.  Coffee 

Wallace  &  Jean  Doud 

William  &  Claire  Fox 

Carol  &  Sandy  Fuchs 

Linda  Grow 

Helen  Holowka 

Anne  P.  Jones 

Lonnie  &  Wanda  Kampe 

Larry  &  Ellen  Katz 

Sheryl  Kelgard 

Linda  R.  Leon 

Debbie  McMillan 

Rosalyn  M.  Meadow 

Marilyn  Moffett 

Virginia  E.  Moore 

William  &  Sarabeth  Moore 

Liz  Nesbitt 

John  J.  Nichols 

Karl  &  Elizabeth  Nygren 

Melissa  Ohland 

Laura  Rasmussen 

Lisa  Sarver 

Cindy  Seither 

Don  &  Ellie  Shapiro 

Charles  &  Inge  Sierks 

Akira  &  Chikako  Taguchi 

Mary  L.  Tolley 

Robert  C.  Wells 

Byong  Sik  Yum 

William  K.  Zinke 

MEMORIAL  TREES 

Gifts  through  the  Memorial  Tree 
program  provide  for  horticultural 
maintenance  of  the  trees  on 
Ullman  Terrace.  Contributions 
have  been  received  in  memory  of: 

Marta  Wildner  Anderson 

S  W  E  A  Arizona  Chapter 

Edna  Maciekowich 

Judy  L.  Aldrich 

America's  Sports  Organization,  Inc 

Jane  Cox 

Sonja  L.  Fletcher 

Anonymous  Garden  Docent 

Lucile  Gaetje 

Barbara  Hofflander 

Patricia  L.  Huddle 

John  &  Ann  Kadon 

Ruth  S.  Karcz 

David  &  Nancy  Kaye 

John  &  Barbara  Kleinofen 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred  A. 

Kowalski 
Susan  Kuhlman 
Harold  L.  Nevitt  School 
Catherine  Sereta 
Marilyn  Shomer 
Rowland  &  Patricia  Stebbins 
Genvieve  Tychinski 
Rosemarie  Wallace 
Shirley  Wilkinson 

Cecil  Saunders  Nastasio 


Frances  C.  Adams 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital  & 
Medical  Center 

IN-KIND  DONATIONS 

Anonymous  Donor 
Arid  Zone  Trees 
ASU  Library 

ASU  Computing  &  Network 
Consulting  Services 
ASU  Information  Technology 
Dept. 

Bank  of  America  Arizona 
Roy  Barnes 
Ron  Bovard 
Cacti  &  U-Forbes 
Chuparosa  Golf  Course 
Chuparosa  Restaurant 
Lee  S.  Baumann  Cohn 
Cosanti  Foundation 
Desert  Foothills  Gardens 
Desert  Tree  Nursery 
Desierto  Verde 
Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Margaret  Eldean 
Farmer's  Marketing  Corporation 
Friends  of  the  Garden 
Denise  M.  Fuerst 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Gelvin 
Dan  &  Elaine  Gruber 
Eckardt  Gustedt 
Hardie  Irrigation 
Nelson  &  Ellen  Hope 
Lucinda  Hutson 
Rita  Hutt 
Intel  Corporation 
Karsten  Manufacturing 
Corporation 
Jan  Loechell 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  B.  MacPhee 
Mesa  Sprinkler,  Inc. 

Elizabeth  &  Mary  Metzger 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library 
Cathy  Monoz 

Mountain  States  Wholesale 
Nursery 

Peter  &  Carrie  Nimmer 

Joanne  Piergallini 

Peter  H.  Raven 

Robert  &  Nancy  Rheinlander 

Diane  Rhodes 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens 

Harold  Scarff 

Frank  &  Ruth  Sprenz 

Donald  &  Martha  Squire 

Mark  Sullivan 

The  Planning  Center 

Ben  &  Shari  Thompson 

Bernd  Ullrich 

V  &  P  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Bette  L.  Wolfe 
Dorothy  Young 

IN-KIND  DONATIONS 
OF  BOOKS  AND 
MAGAZINES 

Frances  C.  Adams 
J.  B.  &  Betty  Akers 


Anonymous  Donor 
Rojean  Baldock 
D.  G.  Bell 
Debbie  Bippen 
Susan  Cahalan 
Jewel  Contino 
Cathy  Davis 

Charlotte  Erichsen-Brown 
Alice  Feffer 

James  &  Anne  Marie  Freeman 
Lucile  Gaetje 
Janet  Goutiere 
Donna  Hansen 
B.  Charles  Jenkins 
James  &  Dorothy  Jones 
Jeri  Kelley 
Nancy  P.  Kircher 
Margaret  Kleinschmidt 
Larry  &  Kathleen  Linkner 
Doug  Mack 

Howard  &  Jacqueline  Miller 

Renee  Parr 

Nancy  Rheinlander 

Marjorie  Roberts 

Carol  Ruppe 

Hermine  Shapiro 

Frank  &  Ruth  Sprenz 

Wilellg  Stimmell 

Pat  Sutton 

Jan  Trenter 

Jane  Van  Voorhis 

Lewise  Weeton 

Sylvia  Yoder 

DIRECTOR'S 
RAINY  DAY  FUND 
DONATIONS 

Janet  Alsever 
Clarissa  J.  Archer 
Bill  &  Rojean  Baldock 
John  &  Caroline  Bartol 
Margie  Boerner 
Jean  Brooks 
Jeanne  Cameron 
Dave  Carlson 
Paul  &  Rochelle  Dygert 
Mary  Doris  Ferguson 
Carol  Foley 
Pat  Guthrie 
Maxine  Henius 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
James  A.  Nafziger 
Elizabeth  Purdy 
Jean  Robertson 
Lillie  Shaw 
Shi  Sommers 
Ben  &  Shari  Thompson 
Emily  Umberger 
Priscilla  Unger 
Eileen  Y.  Winters 
Borgny  Young 

DONATIONS 

Susan  Ahearn 
Arizona  Public  Service 
Company 
Bank  of  Scottsdale 
Edwin  &  Virginia  Barbey 


Jack  Bestall 

Robert  &  Karen  Breunig 
John  &  Mindy  Brusky 
Chicago  Title  Insurance 
Company 
Cosanti  Foundation 
Desert  House  Anonymous 
Donors 

Geraldine  Eliot 
Bradford  M.  Endicott 
Friends  of  the  Garden 
Michael  &  Susan  Gallagher 
Dorothy  R.  Garner 
Lillian  F.  Goldfine 
Richard  &  Lenore  Heavenrich 
Honeywell  Employees 
Jean  A.  Hookway 
William  &  Edith  Huizingh 
Ron  Kennedy 
Bruce  C.  Koch 
Michael  Lubin  &  Barbara 
Edidin 

Pamela  McCarroll 
Susan  Middleton 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  W.  Parker 
Michael  &  Maxine  Radtke 
Donald  &  Norma  Rayner 
Harry  Rosenzweig 
Astrid  L.  Thomas 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Niblack  Thorne 
Ethel  Twitchell 

GRANTS 

Arizona  Commission  on  the 
Arts 

Arizona  Humanities  Council 
Cactus  &  Succulent  Society  of 
America 

Center  for  Plant  Conservation 
City  of  Scottsdale 
Institute  of  Museum  Services 
State  of  Arizona,  Energy  Office 

ADOPT-A-PLANT 

DONATIONS 

Plant  Parents 

Jill  R.  Alanko 

Richard  &  Maureen  Beverlin 
DBG  Gift  Shop  Staff  & 
Volunteers 
Viola  Egerton 
Joel  &  Elinor  Hunter  III 
Barbara  Kiser 

William  &  Genevieve  Lewis 
Charlotte  McWilliams 
George  &  Lucy  Pinkerton 

CORPORATE 
MATCHING  GIFTS 

American  Express 
Arizona  Public  Service 
Company 
Kmart  Corporation 
Merrill  Lynch 
Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
U  S  WEST  Foundation 


DINNER  ON  THE 
DESERT 

The  Garden's  annual  fundraising 
event,  Dinner  on  the  Desert,  pro¬ 
vides  important  support  for  our 
ongoing  programs.  In  addition  to 
all  who  attended,  we  would  like  to 
thank  the  following  for  their  spe¬ 
cial  support. 

Dinner  Underwriting 

Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 
Buzz  &  Gai  Williams 

Donors  and  Underwriters 

Anonymous  Donor 
Arizona  Public  Service 
Company 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Company 
Bank  of  America  Arizona 
Carl  A.  Bimson 
Robert  &  Leslie  Borgmeyer 
Desert  Tree  Farm 
Scott  &  Vivian  Donaldson 
LeRoy  &  Kate  Ellison 
Bradford  M.  Endicott 
Albion  Fenderson 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ram  Gangadean 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
William  &  Edith  Huizingh 
Alfred  &  Betty  Miller 
E.  H.  &  Margaret  Neese 
Duane  &  Barbara  Noble 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Orme,  Jr. 
Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 
Peacock,  Hislop,  Staley  & 
Given 

Alfred  W.  Ricciardi 
Lew  &  Rosalind  Robinson 
Salt  River  Project 
Judy  Scotto 
Virginia  Ullman 
H.  W.  Wright 
Lunsford  P.  Yandell 
Steve  &  Betty  Zimmerman 

In-Kind  Contributors 

After  Hours  Advertising,  Inc. 
Applied  Arts  Pottery 
Arizona  Cactus  Sales,  Inc. 
Bach's  Cactus  Nursery,  Inc. 
Joan  Baron 

Century  Marketing  Company 
Chaparral  Frame  &  Art 
Creative  Plants 
Philip  C.  Curtis 
Decorative  Finishes 
Desert  Tree  Farm 
Drackett  &  Lavidge 
Ernest  &  Julio  Gallo  Winery 
John  Fargotstein 
John  Farnsworth 
Frantic  Fern  Arizona 
Dorothy  Fratt 
The  Green  Goddess 
Greenworld  Nurseries,  Inc. 
Harper's  Nurseries  &  Flower 
Shops 

Dora  Hernandez 


Holler  &  Saunders,  Ltd. 

Hoy  Pots 

Angelia  Rene  Jones 
Layne  &  Scotto  Designers 
Mazatzal  Tree  Farm 
Larry  Mehren 
Ed  Mell 

Oest  Metalworks 
Pacific  Furniture  Handlers 
The  Paddington  Corporation 
Paradise  Pottery 
Craig  Pearson 
Pearson  &  Company 
The  Prudential  Arizona 
Realty 

Rancho  Soledad 

Karen  Rapp 

Cindy  Riding 

Seymour  Sacks 

Gianni  Scovenna 

Silhouettes  of  the  Desert 

Pam  Singleton 

Linda  Speranza 

Stafos  Cactus 

TipTop  Nurseries 

United  Beverage  Company 

Nancy  E.  Wagner 

Riva  Yares 


Bouteloua  hirsute,  hairy 
grama  grass 
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You  Can  Order  Tickets  Now 
For  Special  Fall  Events 

Don't  miss  your  chance  as  a  Garden 
member  to  purchase  tickets  in  advance  of 
general  sales  for  two  of  the  Garden's  most 
popular  fall  events:  Music  in  the  Garden  and 
Noche  de  las  Luminarias1.  For  your  convenience 
a  special  envelope/ order  form  has  been 
inserted  in  this  issue  of  The  Sonoran  Quarterly. 
Orders  will  be  accepted  through  October  31. 

Tickets  for  one  or  more  concerts  in  the 
Music  in  the  Garden  series  and  tickets  to 
Noche  de  las  Luminarias  may  be  purchased  by 
mail  and  charged  to  VISA,  MasterCard, 
Discover  Card,  or  American  Express  or  by 
enclosing  a  check  made  out  to  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden.  Concerts  are  scheduled 
from  11:30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  on  Ullman  Terrace 
each  Sunday  from  Sept.  26  through  Nov.  14. 
Optional  brunch  and  a  la  carte  selections  will 
be  served  from  9:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

Three  thousand  tickets  are  available 
for  Noche  de  las  Luminarias  Members'  Night, 
Thursday,  Dec.  2;  3,500  tickets  will  be  sold  for 
each  evening,  Friday  and  Saturday,  Dec.  3 
and  4.  Orders  will  be  processed  at  the  Garden 
through  October  31.  Member  tickets  are  $4 
for  adults  and  $2  for  children;  non-members 
pay  $8  for  adults  and  $4  for  children.  After 


Enjoy  Month  of  Sundays 
With  Us  in  Papago  Park 

"A  Month  of  Sundays"  along  Papago 
Park's  Papago  Trail  will  be  celebrated  in 
October  with  opportunities  for  the  public  to 
explore  heritage,  environment,  recreation, 
and  entertainment  features  found  in  the 
park. 

Theme  for  the  Papago  Trail  is  "It's 
H.E.R.E.  -  the  Papago  Trail"  with  Oct.  3  as 
Heritage  Sunday;  Oct.  10,  Environment 
Sunday;  Oct.  17,  Recreation  Sunday,  and 
Oct.  24,  Entertainment  Sunday. 

Created  by  the  Papago  Salado 
Tourism  Association,  the  Month  of  Sundays 
is  sponsored  by  American  Express,  Salt 
River  Project,  Channel  3,  Phoenix 
Newspapers,  and  "Phoenix  Magazine," 
with  the  cities  of  Phoenix,  Scottsdale  and 
Tempe,  the  Arizona  Office  of  Tourism,  and 
Papago  Trail  attractions  (including  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden). 

November  1  tickets  will  be  available  only  at 
Ticketmaster  at  $8  for  adults  and  $4  for  chil¬ 
dren  regardless  of  membership  status. 

Call  the  Garden's  Community 
Relations  Department  at  941-1225  for  more 
information. 


The  Sonoran  Quarterly 
Desert  Botanical  Garden 
1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008 

(602)  941-1225  (602)481-8143  TDD 
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U.S.  Postage 
PAID 

Phoenix,  AZ 
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It's  time  to  order  tickets  for 
Music  in  the  Garden  &  Noche  de  las  Luminarias 


Music  in  the  Garden  -  Fall  '93 

Sundays,  11:30  p.m.  -1:00  p.m. 
September  26  -  November  14 

I  would  like  to  purchase _ series  of  five  concert  tickets  for 

the  price  of  four.  $20  -  Members,  $40  -  *Non-members.  I  have 
checked  five  concert  selections  below. 

I  would  like  to  order _ individual  tickets  at  $5  -  Members, 

$10  -  *Non-members,  each  for  the  following  concerts: 

Member  Non-Member 

September  26 

_  _  Nosotros  -  Mexican  Folk  Music 

October  3 

_  _  Cowboy  Legends  -  Traditional  Cowboy  Songs 

October  10 

_  _  Southwest  Brass  -  Southwest  Brass  Ensemble 

October  17 

_  _  Zum  Zum  Zum  -  Latin  and  Caribbean  Music 

October  24 

_  _  Walt  Richardson  Trio  -  Ethnic /Cultural  Music 

October  31 

_  _  Beth  Lederman  Quintet  -  Jazz 

November  7 

_  _  Joseph  Wytko  Quartet  -  Saxophone  Quartet 

November  14 

_  _  Ken  Mikell  -  Storysinger 

*  Non-member  price  includes  Garden  Admission 
An  optional  brunch  will  be  served  from  9:30a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 
please  continue  on  reverse  side 


Noche  de  las  Luminarias  - 1993 
Order  Form 

Please  fill  in  the  number  of  tickets  you  would  like  to  order 


Member 
Adult  Child 
$4  $2 


Thurday,  December  2* 
Friday,  December  3 
Saturday,  December  4 


Non-member 

Adult  Child 
$8  $4 


*  Member's  night.  Individual  members  may  purchase  one  member  ticket.  Those 
with  Family  level  memberships  or  above  may  purchase  tickets  for  family  mem¬ 
bers  living  in  their  household.  Members  may  purchase  guest  ( non-member ) 
tickets  at  full  price  for  member's  night.  Memberships  will  be  verified  before 
orders  are  filled.  Call  the  membership  office  at  (602)  941-1225  to  make  sure  your 
membership  is  current. 


Music  in  the  Garden  Total 
Noche  de  las  Luminarias  Total 


$ 

$ 


Total  Order  $ 


Check  Enclosed _  Please  charge  my: 

[  ]  Visa  [  ]  MasterCard  [  ]  AMEX  [  ]  Discover 

Card# _ Exp. _ 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ Zip _ 


Phone  (daytime) 


Thank  you!  Your  purchase  supports  the  Garden 


Desert 


1993 


September 

Sunday 

Monday . 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Art  on  Location 

12 

13 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

14 

15 

Interview  Deadline 
for  Fall  Volunteer 
Training 

16 

17 

D.B.G.  Weekend  at 
The  Great  Arizona 
Puppet  Theater 

18 

Art  on  Location 
D.B.G.  Weekend  at 
The  Great  Arizona 
Puppet  Theater 

19 

D.B.G.  Weekend  at 
The  Great  Arizona 
Puppet  Theater 

20 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

21 

22 

"Taste  of  the  Desert" 
Sunrise  Tour 

23 

24 

25 

26 

Music  in  the  Garden 

27 

Birds  in  the  Garden 
Planting  Wildflowers 
for  Spring  Color 
Workshop 

28 

29 

30 

October 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

< 

1 

Library  Exhibit 

2 

Art  on  Location 

3 

Papago  Trail  Sunday 
Music  in  the  Garden 
Puppet  Show 

4 

Birds  in  the  Garden 
Library  Exhibit 

5 

Library  Exhibit 
Photography 
Workshop  #1 

6 

Library  Exhibit 

7 

Library  Exhibit 

8 

Library  Exhibit 

9 

"Herb  Talk" 
Workshop 

i  ("I  Papago  Trail  Sunday 
Library  Exhibit 

Music  in  the  Garden 
Puppet  Shows  (SpecialTimes) 
Special  "Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Plants  to  Basketry  Demo 
Sketching  Demo 

11 

Birds  in  the  Garden 
Library  Exhibit 

12 

Library  Exhibit 
"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Photography 
Workshop  #2 

13 

Library  Exhibit 

Pine  Needle  Basketry 
"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

14 

Library  Exhibit 
"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

15 

Library  Exhibit 
"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

16 

"A  Touch  of  the 
Garden" 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

1  7 

1  Papago  Trail  Sunday 
Photography  Workshop 
(Field  Day#l) 
Puppet  Show 

Music  in  the  Garden 

18 

Birds  in  the  Garden 
Library  Exhibit 

19 

Library  Exhibit 
"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Photography 
Workshop  #3 

20 

Library  Exhibit 
"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

21 

Library  Exhibit 
"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

22 

Library  Exhibit 
"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
FALL  LANDSCAPE  PLANT/ 
USED  BOOK  SALE 

n  o  Art  on  Location 

Library  Exhibit 

Gourd  Ornament  Funshop 
"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
FALL  LANDSCAPE  PLANT/ 

USED  BOOK  SALE 

-)A  Papago  Trail  Sunday 
Puppet  Show 

Music  in  the  Garden 
Photo.  Wkshp.  (Field  Day#  2) 
Vegetable  Gardening  Demo 
FALL  LANDSCAPE  PLANT/ 
USED  BOOK  SALE 

25 

Birds  in  the  Garden 
Library  Exhibit 
Workshop:  Preparing  & 
Planting  a  Vegetable  Garden 
fora  Winter  Harvest  (Part  1) 

26 

Library  Exhibit 
"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Photography 
Workshop  #4 

27 

Library  Exhibit 

Herbal  Kitchen  Wreath 
"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

28 

Library  Exhibit 
"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks" 

29 

Library  Exhibit 
"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

30 

"A  Touch  of  the 
Garden" 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

Music  in  the  Garden 
Photography  Workshop 
(Field  Day  #3) 

November 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

1 

Birds  in  the  Garden 
Workshop:  Preparing  & 
Planting  a  Vegetable 
Garden  for  a  Winter 
Harvest  (Part  2) 

2 

"A  Touch  of  the 
Garden" 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

^  "A  Touch  of  the 
Garden" 

Desert  Garden  Walks 
5W  Desert  Landscaping-A 

4 

"A  Touch  of  the 
Garden" 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

5 

"A  Touch  of  the 
Garden" 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

°  Art  on  Location 
"A  Touch  of  the 
Garden" 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

7 

Music  in  the  Garden 
Puppet  Show 

8 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

9 

"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
SW  Desert  Landscaping-B 

10 

SW  Lidded  Baskets 
"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

3W  Desert  Landscaping-C 

1  1  "A  Touch  of  the 
Garden" 

Desert  Garden  Walks 
Becoming  a  Birder 
(Lecture  1) 

12 

"A  Touch  of  the 
Garden" 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

1 3  Art  on  Location 
)emo:Oriental  Watercolor 
"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Becoming  a  Birder 
(Field  Day  1) 

14 

Music  in  the  Garden 
Demo:  Gourds! 
Gourds!  Gourds! 

15 

Birds  in  the  Garden 
Advanced  Coiling 
Basketry 

^  ^  "A  Touch  of  the 
Garden" 

Desert  Garden  Walks 
5W  Desert  Land  sea  ping-D 

17 

"A  Touch  of  the 
Garden" 

Desert  Garden  Walks 
SW  Desert  Landscaping-E 

18 

Desert  Watercolor  Florals 
"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Becoming  a  Birder 
(Lecture  2) 

19 

"A  Touch  of  the 
Garden"' 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

20  "A  Touch  of  the 
Garden" 

Desert  Garden  Walks 
Becoming  a  Birder 
(Field  Day  2) 

21 

22 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

23 

"A  Touch  of  the 
Garden" 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

24 

"A  Touch  of  the 
Garden1' 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

25 

Thanksgiving  Day 

26 

"A  Touch  of  the 
Garden" 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

27 

"A  Touch  of  the 
Garden" 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

28 

29 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

30 

"A  Touch  of  the 
Garden" 

Desert  Garden  Walks 

Noche  de  las  Luminarias 

Pj£l  December  2,  3,  &  4 

1  Ticket  order  form  available  in  the  Fall  '93  Sonoran  Quarterly 
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Special  Events 

Music  in  the  Garden 
September  26 
October  3, 10, 17,  24, 31 
November  7, 14 
Sundays 

Concert  - 11:30  a.m.  - 1:00  p.m. 

Optional  Brunch  -  9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 

Ullman  Terrace 

Relax  on  the  Garden's  cool  Ullman  Terrace  and 
enjoy  the  sounds  of  your  favorite  local  musical 
groups.  An  optional  Sunday  brunch  is  also 
available.  Music  in  the  Garden  is  a  perfect  way  to 
entertain  out-of-town  guests  or  just  relax  after  a 
long  week.  Tickets  are.required  and  may  be 
purchased  in  advance  at  the  Garden  or  by  phone 
with  a  credit  card  at  (602)  941-1225.  A  list  of 
concert  performers  is  also  available.  Concert 
tickets  do  not  include  the  price  of  the  optional 
brunch.  Non-members:  $10  (Price  includes  Garden 
admission  and  concert  ticket).  Members:  $5. 
Tickets  are  purchased  in  advance. 


Papago  Trail  "Month  of  Sundays" 

October  3, 10, 17, 24 
Sundays 
12:00  -  5:00  p.m. 

Call  (941-1225)  for  full  list  of 
locations,  events,  and  activities 

The  Papago  Trail  "It’s  H.E.R.E.!"  (Heritage, 
Environment,  Recreation,  Entertainment).  Join 
visitors  and  residents  -  particularly  families  -  in  an 
exciting  opportunity  to  discover  and  learn  what 
Papago  Park  has  to  teach  us  about  the  desert 
southwest.  Each  October  Sunday  highlights  a 
different  part  of  "H.E.R.E."  with  locations,  events 
and  activities  in  and  around  the  magnificence  of 
Papago  Park.  Choose  any  or  all  of  the  "Month  of 
Sundays"  and  really  explore  the  Papago  Trail! 
Some  locations  have  admission  fees. 

October  3  -  "Heritage  Sunday" 

October  10  -  "Environment  Sunday" 

October  17  -  "Recreation  Sunday" 

October  24  -  "Entertainment  Sunday" 


Birds  in  the  Garden 
September  6, 13, 20,  27 
October  4, 11, 18, 25 
November  1, 8, 15, 22,  29  * 

Mondays 

September:  7:00  a.m. 

October  &  November:  8:00  a.m 
Meet  at  Admissions 

Many  desert  birds  make  their  home  in  the  natural 
setting  of  the  Garden.  Many  more  use  the  Garden 
as  a  stopping  point  in  their  annual  migrations. 
During  this  one-hour,  docent-guided  tour, 
discover  the  many  varieties  of  birds  in  the  Garden 
and  the  different  ways  they  are  adapted  to  living 
in  the  desert  environment.  We  recommend 
wearing  comfortable  walking  shoes  and  bringing 
field  glasses  or  binoculars.  Free  with  Garden 
Admission. 


"A  Touch  of  the  Garden" 

Begins  October  12 
Tuesdays  through  Saturdays 
(except  Nov.  25,  Thanksgiving  Day) 

9:30  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 

Along  the  Garden  Trails 

Tour  the  Garden  at  your  own  pace  with  stops  at 
demonstration  "touch  carts"  to  get  an  up-close, 
hands-on  look  at  the  remarkable  adaptations  of 
desert  plants  and  animals  to  their  environment.  A 
perfect  way  for  individuals  or  any  size  group  to 
tour  the  Garden.  Free  with  Garden  Admission. 

Papago  Trail  "Environment"  Sunday 
October  10 

12:00  noon  -5:00  p.m. 

This  is  a  special  Sunday  edition  of  this  very 
popular  "hands-on"  Garden  experience. 


Desert  Riparian  Areas  Demonstration: 
From  Plants  to  Basketry 
October  10 

Papago  Trail  "Environment"  Sunday 
12:00  -  5:00  p.m. 

The  Desert  Oasis  on  the  Plants  and  People  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert  Trail 


The  "Month  of  Sundays"  event  is  sponsored  by  the 
Papago  Salado  Tourism  Association,  a  non-profit 
organization  with  representation  from  the  cities  of 
Phoenix,  Scottsdale,  and  Tempe  and  the  major 
attractions  in  Papago  Park. 


Fall-Landscape  Plant  Sale 

October  22*,  23, 24 
Friday*,  Saturday  &  Sunday 
Friday  *Member's  Preview:  3-6  p.m. 
Saturday  Member's  Preview:  8-9  a.n 
Saturday  &  Sunday:  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m 
Plant  Sale  Area 

(east  of  the  Admission  Parking  Lot) 


The  Garden's  annual  Fall  Landscape  Plant  Sale 
features  the  largest  variety  of  desert-adapted 
plants  available  in  one  location.  Garden  volun¬ 
teers  and  horticulturists  will  be  on  hand  to  answer 
questions  and  assist  in  plant  selection. 

No  Admission  Charge. 


Used  Book  Sale 
October  .22*,  23,  24 
Friday*,  Saturday  &  Sunday 
Friday*  Member's  Preview:  3-6  p.m. 

Saturday  Member's  Preview:  8-9  a.m. 

Saturday  &  Sunday:  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m. 

At  the  Fall  Landscape  Plant  Sale 

While  searching  for  the  perfect  plants  at  the  Fall 
Plant  Sale,  find  bargains  galore  at  the  Garden  s 
Used  Book  Sale!  A  wide  variety  of  subjects 
including  children's  books  have  been  donated  with 
proceeds  to  benefit  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's 
Library.  No  Admission  Charge. 


Trail  Activities 


The  water  and  plants  of  desert  areas  play  an 
important  role  in  the  ecology  of  the  desert 
environment.  Over  time,  people  have  come  to 
depend  on  riparian  plants  to  supply  materials  for 
many  of  their  everyday  needs.  Barbara 
Gronemann  takes  visitors  on  an  exploration  of 
how  riparian  plants  such  as  willows,  cottonwoods 
and  cattails  are  used  to  create  beautiful  and 
functional  basketry.  Visitors  are  encouraged  to  try 
their  hand  at  traditional  coiling  basketry  by  adding 
a  basket  stitch  to  the  demonstration  basket.  Free 
with  Garden  Admission. 


Colors  of  the  Desert:  A  Sketching  in 
Nature  Demonstration 

October  10 

Papago  Trail  "Environment"  Sunday 
12:00-5:00  p.m. 

Archer  House  Patio 

Sketching  what  one  observes  in  nature  can  be  a  fun 
and  educational  experience.  Catherine  Sawner 
gives  tips  on  a  new  way  to  experience  the  Garden 
as  she  uses  watercolor  pencils  to  sketch  the 
Garden's  desert  flora.  During  the  demonstration, 
visitors  are  invited  to  try  sketching  what  they  see 
and  capture  a  feeling  or  moment  during  their 
Garden  visit.  Free  with  Garden  Admission. 


Desert  Garden  Walks 

Begins  October  12 
Tuesdays  through  Saturdays 
(except  Nov.  25,  Thanksgiving  Day) 

11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

Meet  at  Admissions 

Join  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  docents  for  this 
fascinating  one-hour,  guided  tour.  This  tour  gives 
visitors  a  chance  to  explore  the  many  adaptations 
which  plants,  animals  and  people  have  made  to 
desert  living.  Free  with  Garden  Admission. 


"Desert  Detective:  The  Case  of , 
the  Living  Desert" 

September,  October  &  November 
Every  day 

During  Garden  hours 
Pick  up  copies  at  Admissions 

This  free  activity/game  sheet  encourages  each 
child  to  use  observation  skills  to  discover  the 
mysteries  of  the  desert  during  a  Garden  visit.  Find 
out  what  kind  of  Desert  Detective  you  are!  The 
"Desert  Detective:  Case  of  the  Living  Desert"  is 
printed  through  the  generosity  of  American 
Express.  Free  upon  request  with  Garden 
Admission. 


Winter  Vegetable 
Gardening  in  the 
A  Demonstration 
October  24 
Papago  Trail  "Entertainment"  Sunday 
1:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

The  Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail/ 

Rhuart  Landscape  Demonstration  Garden 

Winter  vegetable  gardening  is  enjoyable  as  well  as 
rewarding.  Join  Rita  Hutt  as  she  demonstrates  the 
best  ways  to  grow  a  winter  crop.  Includes 
information  about  soil  preparation,  types  of  cool 
season  crops,  watering  techniques,  frost  protection, 
fertilizing,  and  insect  and  weed  control.  Free  with 
Garden  Admission. 


The  Desert  Blooms  in  Oriental 
Watercolor:  A  Demonstration 

November  6 
Saturday 
8:00  a.m.  -  Noon 
Archer  House  Patio 

Victoria  Pittman  focuses  on  the  desert  in  bloom  as 
she  demonstrates  this  unusual  watercolor 
technique.  Learn  how  the  fluidity  of  stroke  in 
direct  oriental  painting  technique  captures  the  life 
and  spirit  of  nature.  Free  with  Garden  Admis¬ 
sion. 

Gourds!  Gourds!  Gourds!: 

A  Demonstration 

.  November  14 
Sunday 
1:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Native  Crop  Garden  on  the  Plants  and  People  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert  Trail 

The  gorgeous  gourd  and  its  place  in  the  history  of 
the  Southwest  is  highlighted  in  this  demonstration. 
The  native  peoples  of  the  Southwest  had  many 
ceremonial  and  utilitarian  uses  for  gourds 
including  toys,  rattles,  masks  and  water  drums. 
Join  Barbara  Gronemann  as  she  demonstrates  how 
a  gourd  is  cleaned  and  how  different  parts  of  a 
ceremonial  rattle  are  put  together.  Free  with 
Garden  Admission. 

Desert  Landscaping  and 
Horticulture 

Planting  Wildflowers 
Now  for  Spring  Color 
September  27 
Monday 
7:00  -  9:00  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Fall  is  the  time  to  be  planning  a  spring  wildflower 
garden.  Discover  the  best  methods  for  planting  in 
this  colorful  slide/ lecture  presentation.  Other 
topics  covered  are  wildflower  choices,  care  and 
maintenance,  and  a  discussion  on  design  and  color 
combinations.  Instructor:  Judy  Mielke.  Non¬ 
members,  $10.  Members,  $8.  Advance  registra¬ 
tion  required. 

"Herb  Talk" 

October  9 
Saturday 
8:00  a.m.  -  Noon 
Webster  Auditorium 

Yes,  you  can  grow  herbs  in  the  desert!  Topics 
covered  in  the  workshop  include  design  layout, 
plant  selection,  water  requirements,  soil  prepara¬ 
tion,  irrigation,  harvesting  and  uses.  In  addition, 
participants  experience  some  "hands-on"  propaga¬ 
tion  techniques.  A  field  trip  to  the  Arizona  Herb 
Association's  herb  demonstration  garden  is 
included  as  well.  It's  a  great  way  to  see  a  low 
water-use  herb  garden  in  action!  Instructors: 
Members  of  the  Arizona  Herb  Association.  Non¬ 
members,  $10.  Members,  $8.  Advance  registra¬ 
tion  required. 

Preparing  and  Planting  Your  Vegetable 

Garden  for  a  Winter  Harvest 

October  25  &  November  1 

Mondays 

7:00  -  9:00  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

This  2-part  workshop  is  designed  to  help  partici¬ 
pants  successfully  grow  a  vegetable  garden  in  our 
desert  climate.  Topics  covered  include  soil 
preparation,  choosing  the  right  varieties  of  plants, 
planting  techniques,  garden  maintenance,  getting 
started  with  and  the  benefits  of  composting, 
natural  alternatives  to  pest  control,  and  harvesting 
techniques.  Instructor:  Judy  Mielke.  Non¬ 
members,  $20.  Members,  $16.  Advance  registra¬ 
tion  required. 

Southwestern  Desert 
Landscaping:  A  Practical 
Environmental  Approach 
November  3, 9, 10, 16, 17 
Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays  (Begins  on  Wed.) 

6:30  -  9:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Water  is  perhaps  the  desert's  most  valuable 
resource  and  its  conservation  plays  a  vital  role  in 
arid  landscaping.  These  lectures  teach  basic  skills 
needed  to  plan  and  plant  a  desert  landscape.  A 
comprehensive  landscaping  manual,  written  by 
the  instructor,  is  included  in  the  price  .'Instructor: 
Ron  Dinchak.  Non-members,  $12  per  section,  $50 
for  the  series.  Members,  $10  per  section,  $40  for  the 
series.  Advance  registration  required. 

Section  A:  Landscape  Planning 

November  3 
Wednesday 

Planning  is  crucial  to  a  successful  landscaping 
project.  Whether  starting  from  scratch  or 
converting  an  existing  landscape,  this  session 
concentrates  on  how  to  begin. 


Section  B:  Landscape  Design 

November  9 
Tuesday 

This  design  session  includes  how  to  incorporate 
special  features  such  as  a  pool,  vegetable  garden, 
wildflowers,  wildlife  habitat  and  environmental 
concerns  into  a  desert  landscape. 


Section  C:  Landscaping  with  Desert  Trees 

November  10 
Wednesday 

This  session  is  devoted  to  the  variety  of  desert 
trees  available ,  how  to  select  nursery  stock, 
planting  techniques,  soil  preparation,  care  and 
maintenance. 

Section  D:  Landscaping  with  Desert  Shrubs 

November  16 
Tuesday 

Adding  different  colors  and  textures  to  a  desert 
landscape  can  be  done  with  a  wide  diversity  of 
desert  shrubs.  This  session  also  explores  selection 
and  care. 


Section  E:  Landscaping  with  Succulents, 

Vines  &  Groundcovers 

November  17 
Wednesday 

Succulents  (including  cacti),  vines  and 
groundcovers  add  interest  to  any  desert 
landscape.  Includes  selection,  planting  techniques, 
care  and  maintenance. 


Art  in  the  Garden 


Desert  Garden  Art  on  Location 
September  11  &  18 
October  2  &  23 
November  6  &  13 
Saturdays 

September:  6:30  -  9:30  a.m. 

October  &  November:  7:30  - 10:30  a.m. 

Meet  at  Admissions 

Come  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  for  an  . 
informal,  group  art  experience  to  sketch  some  of 
the  loveliest  areas  of  the  Garden.  Enjoy  the  early 
morning  light,  a  beautiful  time  to  sketch.  Volun¬ 
teers  are  available  to  assist  with  helpful  hints  for 
beginning  artists.  Advanced  artists  are  welcome 
and  encouraged  to  come  and  enjoy  this  special 
time.  Instructors:  Catherine  Sawner  and  Garden  * 
Volunteers.  Free  with  Garden  Admission.  Call 
(602)  941-1225  for  a  suggested  supply  list. 


Desert  Watercolor  Florals 

November  18 

Thursday 

9:00  a.m.  -  2:00  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Beginners  and  experienced  watercolorists  alike  are 
welcome  to  this  workshop  to  learn  a  unique 
combination  of  oriental  painting  techniques  and 
pen  manipulations  to  produce  the  nature/ floral 
forms.  The  workshop  takes  full  advantage  of  the 
Garden's  wide  variety  of  grasses,  fall  blooms  and 
cacti.  Pen-twisted  leaf  and  petal  shapes  are 
introduced  in  the  morning  with  color  and 
composition  of  designs  added  in  the  afternoon. 
Instructor:  Victoria  Pittman.  Non-members,  $12. 
Members,  $10.  Advance  registration  required. 


Children's  Activities 


Desert  Botanical  Garden  Weekend  at 
the  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater 
September  17, 18, 19 
Friday,  Saturday  &  Sunday 
Call  the  Great  Arizona 
Puppet  Theater  at 
(602)  277-1275  for  information 
and  show  times 
The  theater  location  is  3302  N.  7th  St., 
one  block  south  of  Osborn  Rd. 

Come  to  the  Great  Arizona  Puppet  theater  for  a 
special  desert  weekend  featuring  performances  of 
"Hotel  Saguaro."  Each  "mini-workshop"  includes 
sing-alongs,  puppet  making  and  audience 
participation.  Each  child  attending  the  workshop 
and  show  receives  a  "2-for-l "  coupon  to  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  to  explore  the  spectacular  desert 
with  Sammy  Saguaro's  "Desert  Detective:  Case  of 
the  Living  Desert"  game.  Instructors:  The  Great 
Arizona  Puppet  Theater.  Cost:  $1  off  Theater 
Admission  if  you  mention  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  when  you  come  to  the  show.  Tickets 
available  at  the  door. 


Puppet  Shows 
October  3, 10*,  17,  24 
November  7 
Sundays 
1:30  -  2:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

These  puppet  shows  have  been  specially  created 
by  The  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater  to  teach 
audiences  in  a  fun  and  entertaining  way  how 
animals,  plants  and  people  live  in  the  desert.  Free 
with  Garden  Admission. 


Photography 


Desert  Garden  Photography 


October  5, 12, 19, 26:  Lectures 
October  17, 24, 31:  Garden  photo  outings 
Tuesdays  &  Sundays 
Lectures:  7:15  -  9:30  p.m. 

Garden  photo  outings:  8:00  a.m.  -  Noon 

Lectures:  Webster  Auditorium 

Garden  photo  outings:  Meet  at  Admissions 


October  3  -"Creepy,  Crawly,  Wild  and  Woolly" 
^Special  times  on  "Environment"  Sunday 
^October  10  -"Hotel  Saguaro",  10  a.m.,  1  p.m.,  3  p.m 
-"Seasons  of  the  Desert",  11  a.m.,  2  p.m. 
October  17  -  "Zoner  and  the  Drip" 

October  24  -  "Zoner’s  Water  Cycle" 

November  7  -  "Season  of  the  Desert" 


All  photographers  are  welcome  in  this  informative 
and  enjoyable  class.  Bring  your  camera  and  a  few 
of  your  photos  (prints  or  slides,  color  or  black-and- 
white).  One  topic  is  covered  in  depth  each  week. 
Topics  feature  technical  and  creative  aspects  of 
desert  garden  photography.  The  Sunday  morning 
outings  will  cover  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 
Instructor:  John  Nemerovski.  Non-members,  $75. 
Members,  $65.  Advance  registration  required. 


Gourd  Ornament  Funshop 

October  23 
Saturday 

9:00  a.m.  - 12:00  noon 
Webster  Auditorium 
Ages  6-12  years 

The  fascinating  mystique  of  gourds  is  discovered 
through  the  many  uses  of  gourds  by  native 
Sonoran  peoples.  Children  transform  their  own 
gourds  into  decorative  ornaments  as  they  learn 
about  rattles,  containers,  canteens,  dippers,  masks, 
and  toys.  All  materials  are  included  in  the 
funshop  price.  Instructor:  Barbara  Gronemann. 
Non-members,  $16.  Members,  $14.  Advance 
registration  required. 


Natural  Crafts 


Pine  Needle  Basketry 

October  13 
Saturday 

9:00  a.m.  -  2:00  p.m. 
Webster  Auditorium 


Library  Exhibit 


A  View  of  the  Desert  from  Books:  Tree, 
Shrub  and  Landscape  Design  Books 
October  weekdays  and 
Sunday,  October  10 
Saturday,  October  23 
9:00  a.m.  -5:00  p.m. 

Richter  Library 


How  the  desert  is  viewed  by  an  author  is  an 
important  part  of  a  book  about  desert  landscaping. 
When  different  writers  talk  about  "desert 
landscaping,"  each  may  visualize  quite  different 
lands  and  plants.  The  tree,  shrub  and  landscape 
design  books  featured  in  the  October  exhibit 
include  a  selection  of  works  from  the  Richter 
Library's  special  collection  in  English,  Spanish  and 
German/ Afrikaans  to  give  an  overview  of  the 
attitudes  of  these  settlers  in  the  desert.  Contrast¬ 
ing  views  are  expressed  here  about  choices  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  effective  landscape  design  for 
desert  living.  Many  of  the  plants  featured  in  this 
book  exhibit  may  be  seen  as  living  plants  in  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden's  145-acre  grounds.  Free 
with  Garden  Admission. 


This  workshop  teaches  participants  how  to  make  a 
pine  needle  basket  using  this  natural  plant 
material.  This  is  a  great  introduction  to  the  coiling 
method  of  basketry.  Price  includes  all  basketry 
materials.  Instructor:  Sharie  Monsam.  Non¬ 
members,  $18.  Members,  $14.  Advance  registra¬ 
tion  required. 


Desert  Herbal  Kitchen  Wreath 

October  27 

Wednesday 

9:00  a.m.  -  2:00  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Using  traditional  techniques,  create  a  unique  and 
useful  desert  wreath.  Learn  how  to  constantly  add 
to  the  wreath  s  rich  scents  of  herbs  and  teas  found 
in  a  desert  herb  garden.  Enhance  the  beauty  of 
your  home  and,  at  the  same  time,  add  flavor  to 
your  meals.  Workshop  price  includes  all  materi¬ 
als.  Instructor:  Bonnie  Bogie.  Non-members,  $55. 
Members,  $45.  Advance  registration  required. 


Southwestern  Lidded  Jewelry/Bon  Bon 
Baskets 

November  10 

Wednesday 

9:00  a.m.  -  2:00  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Lidded  boxes  and  pretty  cases  with  padded  linings 
of  silk  are  just  a  couple  of  items  created  through  a 
unique  weaving  technique  originally  popular  in 
this  area  years  ago.  After  easily  weaving  a  couple 
of  these  dainty  baskets,  participants  discover  many 
other  ways  to  use  the  technique  including 
jardinieres,  flat  trays,  and  wastepaper  baskets. 
Workshop  price  includes  all  materials.  Instructor: 
Bonnie  Bogie.  Non-members,  $45.  Members,  $35. 
Advance  registration  required. 


This  special  October  exhibition, 
part  of  a  four  part  series,  is 
partially  funded  by  a  grant  from 
the  Arizona  Humanities  Council.  »««««..« council 

Bird  Watching 

Becoming  a  Birder 
November  11  &  18:  Lectures 
November  13  &  20:  Field  Work 
Thursdays  &  Saturdays 
Lectures:  6:30  -  8:30  p.m. 

Field  Workday  #1 :  8:00  a.m.  -  Noon 
Field  Workday  #2:  8:00  a.m.  -  4:00  p.m. 

Lectures:  Webster  Auditorium 
Field  Work:  Locations  to  be  announced 

This  four-session  workshop  is  designed  to  teach 
the  basics  of  bird  watching  through  lecture  and 
field  work.  Information  includes  the  kinds  of 
birds  seen  in  the  Phoenix  area  and  how  to  identify 
them.  This  workshop  is  completed  in  time  to 
allow  participants  to  help  with  the  annual 
nationwide  Christmas  count.  Instructor:  Mary 
Irish.  Non-members,  $28.  Members,  $24. 

Advance  registration  required. 

Garden  Volunteering 


Friends  of  the  Garden 
Interviewing  through 
September  15th  for  Fall  training. 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  a  very  active 
volunteer  organization  (The  Friends  of  the 
Garden)  contributing  over  42,000  hours  of  service 
in  1992.  Call  (602)  941-1225  to  find  out  more  about 
the  challenging  volunteer  opportunities  at  the 
Garden.  Interviews  for  the  Fall  training  continue 
through  September  15th. 


Advanced  Coiling  Basketry 
November  15  . 

Friday  | 

9:00  a.m.  -  2:00  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

This  advanced  workshop  uses  desert  grasses  and 
palm  materials.  Participants  learn  different  types 
of  stitches  during  this  class  using  the  coiling 
method  of  basketry.  This  is  a  good  follow-up  to 
the  basic  Pine  Needle  Basketry  workshop. 
Participants  are  also  encouraged  to  bring  any  of 
their  own  examples  of  coil  basketry  done 
previously  to  share  with  class  members.  Work¬ 
shop  price  includes  all  materials.  Instructor: 
Sharie  Monsam.  Non-members,  $28.  Members, 
$24.  Advance  registration  required. 


Plant  Questions  Hotline 

If  you  have  a  question  about  your 
desert  landscape  or  plants,  please  call 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Plant  Questions  Hotline.  We  will  do 
our  best  to  help  you. 

The  hotline  operates  between 
10  and  11:30  a.m., 

Monday  through  Friday  at 
(602)  941-1225 


Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Education  Programs 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  offers  a  great  variety 
of  education  programming.  Here  is  a  brief  outline 
of  some  of  the  activities  we  provide  for  visitors, 
adult  groups,  student  groups  and  for  youngsters 
visiting  the  Garden  with  their  families. 

A  Touch  of  the  Garden  -  provides  hands-on 
experiences  with  desert  plants  at  "Touch  Carts" 
located  along  the  trails.  Ideal  for  individuals  or  any 
size  group  wishing  to  tour  the  Garden  at  their  own 
pace.  Instructors:  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Docents. 
The  "Touch  of  the  Garden"  is  offered  Tuesdays 
through  Saturdays,  mid-October  through  mid-May. 

Desert  Garden  Walks  -  a  general  admission,  one- 
hour  docent-guided  tour  through  the  Garden 
showing  visitors  how  desert  plants  are  adapted  to 
survive  in  their  environments.  These  tours  are 
provided  Tuesdays  through  Saturdays,  mid- 
October  through  mid-May. 

Birds  in  the  Garden  -  a  general  admission,  one- 
hour  docent-  guided  tour  to  acquaint  visitors  with 
local  and  migratory  birds  and  their  nesting  habits. 
This  tour  is  offered  every  Monday  morning  during 
the  year. 

"A  Taste  of  the  Desert"  Sunrise  Tours  -  general 
admission,  docent-guided  tour  to  help  visitors 
discover  the  early  morning  beauty  and  solitude  of 
the  desert.  Visitors  may  even  see  the  flower  of  a 
night-blooming  cactus  before  it  closes  its  delicate 
display.  A  stop  at  the  Garden's  Archer  House 
Patio  for  refreshing  prickly-pear  punch  and  other 
tastes  of  desert  foods  makes  a  pleasant  ending  to 
this  tour.  These  tours  are  scheduled  during  June 
and  July. 

Moonlight  Desert  Discovery  Experience  -  a 
discovery  walk  giving  visitors  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  desert's  most  active  time  - 
summer  evenings.  Guides  offer  explanations  of 
nighttime  adaptations  of  desert  plants  and  animals 
as  visitors  explore  the  transformations  that  occur  in 
the  desert  at  night.  These  discovery  walks  are 
scheduled  during  the  summer. 

"Desert  Detective:  The  Case  of  the  Living  Desert - 
a  free  activity/game  sheet,  available  at  Admis¬ 
sions,  which  encourages  children  to  discover 
mysteries  of  the  desert  during  their  visits  to  the 
Garden.  "The  Desert  Detective:  The  Case  of  the 
Living  Desert"  is  printed  through  the  generosity  of 
American  Express. 

Curriculum  Materials  For  Teachers 
The  Sonoran  Desert  Handbook:  Desert  Study  Unit 
provides  basic  ecological  information  on  Sonoran 
Desert  plants,  animals  and  people.  Suggested  pre- 
and  post-trip  lesson  ideas  guide  teachers  in 
creating  meaningful  Garden  learning  experiences. 

Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert:  'Classroom 
and  Trail  Adventures  is  a  comprehensive  unit  for 
grades  4-6  which  focuses  on  how  desert  people 
have  relied  on  Sonoran  Desert  plants  for  thou¬ 
sands  bf  years.  It  is  designed  for  use  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  field  trip  to  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden's  Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert 
exhibit.  The  unit  includes  pre-  and  post-trip 
lessons  and  slide  presentations.  Please  call  the 
education  department  (941-1225)  for  more 
information. 

Teacher  In-Services  -  teacher  and  school  adminis¬ 
trator  workshops  focusing  on  the  concepts  of 
desert  ecology  through  hands-on  activities. 
Teachers  are  introduced  to  Garden  educational 
opportunities  and  materials  so  they  can  success¬ 
fully  design  student  educational  experiences 
which  supplement  classroom  objectives.  Presenta¬ 
tions  can  be  tailored  to  meet  specific  needs  of 
school  programs. 

Plantimal  Safari  -  based  on  the  Garden's  Plantimal 
Safari  coloring  book  and  designed  for  pre-school 
through  first  grade.  Students  are  led  on  a  "safari" 
through  the  Garden  to  find  the  plants  that  look  like 
animals  using  creative  movement,  followjed  by 
storytelling  and  puppet  making. 


Instructors  -  Fall  1993 

The  Arizona  Herb  Association  -  Established  in 
1988.  It  is  an  educational  forum  for  its  members. 

It  provides  information  on  the  uses,  culture, 
history  and  lore  of  herbs.  Members  maintain 
interests  in  culinary,  ornamental,  medicinal,  dye 
and  ethnic  herbs.  The  Association  produces  a 
monthly  newsletter,  holds  monthly  meetings,  has  a 
demonstration  garden  and  participates  in  various 
other  functions. 

Bonnie  "Bogie"  Bogenschutz  -  Advisor  to  the 
Desert  Art  Studio,  member  VAA,  and  creator/ 
designer  of  the  Gypsy  Flower  collection  which  is 
now  being  marketed  throughout  the  country.  She 
has  taught  classes  in  Canada,  Arizona  and 
California  and  her  work  can  be  found  in  galleries 
in  all  those  areas. 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers -These 
volunteers  have  extensive  training  in  desert 
ecology.  This  training  has  also  included  experience 
in  educational  interpretation  and  horticulture. 


Ron  Dinchak  -  Author  of  An  Illustrated  Guide  to 
Landscape  Shrubs  of  Southern  Arizona  and  An 
Illustrated  Guide  to  Landscape  Trees  of  Southern 
Arizona.  He  is  currently  a  professor  of  environmen¬ 
tal  biology  at  Mesa  Community  College.  A  popular 
Valley  instructor  and  consultant  in  desert 
landscaping,  he  has  been  teaching  classes  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  since  1980. 

The  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater  - 
Co-founded  by  professional  puppeteers,  Nancy 
Smith  and  Ken  Bonar,  and  incorporated  in  1983  as 
a  touring  theater  in  Arizona.  The  company's 
permanent  downtown  theater  opened  in  1988 
featuring  weekend  performances  of  traditional  and 
Arizona  heritage  stories.  The  company  tours  and 
conducts  classes  and  workshops. 

Barbara  Gronemann  -  A  curriculum  specialist  on 
the  Southwest  with  a  Masters  degree  in  Education 
from  Columbia  University.  She  is  a  certified 
teacher  and  former  museum  educator  at  Pueblo 
Grande  Museum.  She  is  the  director  of  Southwest 
Learning  Sources  and  has  taught  classes  at  the 
Garden  since  1981. 

Rita  Hutt  -  A  volunteer  Horticulture  Aide  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden.  Rita  is  an  avid  gardener 
and  has  presented  seminars  throughout  the  Valley 
on  her  specialty  -Southwestern  vegetable 
gardening.  She  has  contributed  a  stream  of  articles 
on  gardening  topics  to  the  Arizona  Republic  /Phoenix 
Gazette  and  the  Tribune  newspapers,  and  has 
participated  in  the  Master  Gardener  program.  Rita 
enjoys  testing  many  gardening  ideas  in  her 
background  plots.  Rita  is  a  former  teacher  with  a 
B.S.  degree  from  the  University  of  Dayton. 

Mary  Irish  -  Public  horticulture  coordinator  for  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden.  She  manages  the 
Garden's  public  horticulture  program,  plant 
introduction  program  and  supervises  the 
propagation  of  plants  from  the  museum's 
collection  for  sale. 

Judy  Mielke  -  A  consultant  in  desert  horticulture 
and  landscape  design.  She  was  a  senior  horticul¬ 
turist  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  from  1981  to 
1991.  She  designed  and  coordinated  the  Garden's 
wildflower  displays.  Judy  has  a  Masters  degree  in 
Environmental  Planning  from  Arizona  State 
University  and  has  recently  completed  a  book  on 
Southwestern  landscape  plants. 

Sharie  Monsam  - 1988  Artist  of  the  Year  for  the 
City  of  Mesa.  She  has  been  teaching  fiber  art 
classes  in  the  Valley  since  197ffand  began  teaching 
at  the  Garden  in  1985.  Chosen  to  represent 
Arizona  in  Canadian  fiber  art  shows  in  1986,  she 
has  also  participated  in  shows  in  California  and 
New  Mexico.  One  of  her  tapestries  is  displayed  in 
the  sanctuary  of  St.  Bridgit's  Church  in  Mesa, 
Arizona. 

Victoria  Pittman  -  Studying  calligraphy  since  1978 
along  with  oriental  painting  she  has  taught 
calligraphy  for  several  years  in  the  Phoenix  area. 
Victoria  teaches  a  watercolor  floral  workshop 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  has  taught  and  exhibited 
at  5  international  conferences  at  the  Leu  Botanical 
Garden  in  Orlando,  Florida.  Her  work  has 
appeared  in  numerous  publications:  The  Calligra¬ 
phers  Engagement  Calendar,  Florilege,  and  Artists 
Magazine.  A  piece  of  her  work  was  included  with 
the  Calligraphia  U.S.A./U.S.S.R.  exhibit  in 
Moscow  in  1990. 

Catherine  Sawner-  A  botanical  illustrator,  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  in  Botanical  Illustra¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of  Illinois.  She  has 
produced  illustrations  for  many  publications  and 
institutions,  and  was  juried  into  Flora  '92,  a 
botanical  art  exhibition  at  the  Chicago  Botanic 
Garden.  She  has  incorporated  the  desert  flora  into 
her  work  since  moving  to  Arizona,  and  is  currently 
producing  a  series  of  desert  botanicals  in  colored 
pencil. 


Garden  Hours 

The  Garden  is  open  every  day  of  the 
year,  including  holidays,  except 
Christmas  Day. 


*October-April 

8 

a.m. 

-  Sunset 

May-September 

7 

a.m. 

-  Sunset 

Desert  House  Exhibit 

9 

a.m. 

-  5  p.m. 

Gift  Shop 

9 

a.m. 

-  5  p.m. 

Sales  Greenhouse 

10 

a.m. 

-  4  p.m. 

(opens  October  1st) 

Discover  the  wonder  and  beauty 


of  the  desert  at  night! 

Desert  Botanical  Garden 

Fl  Night  Lighting 

M/Open  nightly  until  10  p.m. 

through  October  31 

Admission 

Adults 

$5.00 

Seniors 

$4.00 

Children  5-12 

$1.00 

Children  under  5 

Free 

Members 

Free 

Adult  Groups  (10  or  more) 

$3.50 

Fall  Landscape  Plant  Sale  &  Used  Book  Sale 
October  22,  23,  &  24 


».  Desert  Botanical  Garden 

1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008 
(602)  941-1225  (602)  481-8143  TDD 
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Desert  Journal 


The  Dalai  Lama  Visits  the  Garden: 

A  Day  to  Talk  Plant  Conservation 
and  Store  Up  Unforgettable  Memories 

By  Robert  G.  Breunig 
Executive  Director 


On  September  10th  the  Garden  had  a  special 
visit  from  the  14th  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet.  Regarded 
by  many  as  one  of  the  two  principal  religious  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  world  today,  the  Dalai  Lama  visited 
Arizona  to  conduct  a  series  of  teachings  in  Tucson 
and  to  give  a  lecture  in  Tempe  at  Arizona  State 
University.  Because  of  his  interest  in  plants  and  hor¬ 
ticulture,  and  in  conservation,  the  Dalai  Lama  visit¬ 
ed  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  His  visit  was  a  pos¬ 
itive  experience  for  everyone. 

The  Dalai  Lama  is  a  man  of  peace  whose 
spiritual  personality  radiates  happiness  and  joy  to 
all  who  meet  him.  His  character  touched  the  hearts 
of  everyone  at  the  Garden  who  had  the  privilege  to 
come  in  contact  with  him. 

While  at  the  Garden,  he  toured  the  central 
part  of  the  Garden  and  expressed  delight  and  inter¬ 
est  in  many  of  the  desert  plant  species  on  display 
here.  He  then  visited  Webster  Auditorium  where 
Senior  Botanist  Dr.  Ted  Anderson,  Curator  of 
Collections  Liz  Ecker,  and  Conservation 
Horticulturist  Linda  Pritchett-Kozak  gave  a  short 
presentation  on  the  Garden's  plant  conservation 
program  by  explaining  our  work  in  a  global  con¬ 
text.  Our  staff  showed  the  Dalai  Lama  examples  of 
some  of  the  rare  plants  that  we  are  attempting  to 
save,  and  they  explained  the  process  of  collecting 
and  storing  seed  in  the  Garden's  seed  bank.  They 
showed  how  seeds  are  processed,  dried,  placed  in 
special  foil  containers,  and  then  frozen. 

An  inquisitive  man,  the  Dalai  Lama  asked 


many  questions  about  the  process  of  conserving 
plants  out  of  their  habitat.  This  is  of  particular  con¬ 
cern  to  him  for  many  of  the  plants  native  to  Tibet 
today  are  endangered  and  the  Tibetan  government 
officials  in  exile  are  interested  in  germ  plasm  and 
seed  storage  programs  outside  of  their  country. 

hollowing  the  program  in  Webster 
Auditorium,  the  Dalai  Lama  continued  his  tour  of 
the  core  Garden  and  then  visited  the  plant  propaga¬ 
tion  area  to  view  the  seed  freezer  and  associated 
equipment.  Along  the  way  as  he  stopped  and  spoke 
to  members  of  the  staff,  he  blessed  the  child  of  the 
then-pregnant  staff  member  Mary  Catellier,  and  he 
left  all  of  us  with  a  set  of  unforgettable  memories  of 
his  visit. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  Dalai  Lama 
chose  to  visit  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  The 
Garden  has  one  of  the  great  specialized  plant  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  and  is  at  the  forefront  of  plant 
conservation  in  the  United  States.  It  was,  therefore, 
appropriate  that  the  Garden  should  share  its  work 
with  someone  of  such  important  international 
stature. 

The  members  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  can  be  proud  of  the  fine  work  of  its  staff  in 
maintaining  and  preserving  one  of  the  great  botani¬ 
cal  collections  of  the  world,  and  for  the  dedication 
to  the  rare  plant  species  that  are  faced  with  extinc¬ 
tion.  Our  work  continues  to  set  an  example  to  many 
others  to  emulate  and  follow. 
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Ah,  Joys  of  the  Winter  Garden 

By  Mary  F.  Irish 

We  no  longer  have  to  worry  about  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  fresh  vegetables  or  fruit.  Whether  from  a 
national  chain  grocery  or  a  local  produce  market, 
feasts  of  fresh  produce  are  always  at  hand.  With 
glee  we  select  spinach  in  July,  grapes  in  November, 
tomatoes  in  January,  apples  in  May.  Whether  these 
fruits  and  vegetables  taste  good  is  debatable,  but 
they  are  undeniably  obtainable.  This  is  a  recent 
phenomenon. 

Back  when  transportation  was  slower  and 
refrigeration  less  common,  fresh  produce  consisted 
only  of  what  food  could  be  grown  near  where  you 
lived.  If  you  grew  it  yourself,  it  was  the  freshest 
product  possible.  Growing  seasons  in  temperate  cli¬ 
mates,  such  as  most  of  the  eastern  U.S.  and  north¬ 
ern  Europe,  are  short  bursts  of  delirious  activity. 
And,  because  we  have  to  eat  even  when  produce  is 
not  growing,  preservation  techniques  such  as  can¬ 
ning,  salting  and  drying  became  common  ways  to 
extend  bountiful  but  seasonal  harvests. 

We  still  routinely  use  many  preserved  foods: 
tomato  sauce,  brandied  peaches,  dried  fruit,  pickles, 
to  name  just  a  few. 

Apples  and  citrus:  the  fruits  of  winter 

Apples  and  citrus  are  foods  commonly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  winter  holidays.  Apples  probably 
became  knows  as  a  winter  food  because  they  are 
one  of  the  few  fruits  which  can  be  stored  without 
processing.  Citrus,  once  it  began  to  be  available, 
probably  gained  favor  because  it  had  the  odd  habit 
of  being  ripe  in  the  cool  months.  The  tradition  of 
citrus  as  a  holiday  gift  acknowledges  both  its  scarci¬ 


ty  in  most  areas  and  its  desirability.  It  is,  after  all,  at 
least  fresh. 

I  have  a  relative  who  was  raised  on  a  farm 
in  Texas  and  was  a  child  before  World  War  II.  He  is 
particularly  fond  of  telling  stories  about  his  father 
bringing  home  a  box  of  oranges  for  the  children 
every  Christmas  Eve.  In  his  retelling,  my  friend  is 
fondly  remembering  a  treasured  time,  as  well  as 
revealing  his  own  parable  of  how  simple  things 
were  the  stuff  of  their  good  life. 

But  I  have  often  wondered  why  his  father 
chose  fruit  as  the  children's  gift.  It  was  not  inexpen¬ 
sive,  and  certainly  there  were  a  host  of  other  afford¬ 
able  treats  which  he  could  have  chosen.  It  charms 
me  now  to  think  that  a  fruit  could  be  a  gift,  some¬ 
thing  so  out  of  ordinary  life  that  it  would  be  suit¬ 
able  for  a  child's  joyful  holiday  gift.  Today  we  have 
trouble  imagining  how  rare  and  exotic  fresh  fruit 
once  seemed  in  winter. 

The  root  cellar ,  a  gardener's  good  friend 

Of  course,  there  was  another  route  to  fresh 
food  for  the  winter:  the  cellar  and  its  cool,  dry  stor¬ 
age.  The  root  vegetables  —  potato,  turnip,  beet, 
rutabaga,  carrot,  and,  in  the  South,  sweet  potato  — 
along  with  squash  and  pumpkin,  were  the  utility 


vegetables.  Hardly  precious  gifts,  these  were  the 
monotonous  mainstays  of  life.  A  look  at  the  aston¬ 
ishing  array  of  recipes  for  these  vegetables  in 
antique  cookbooks  reveals  how  common  and  vital 
they  were. 
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But  what  about  our  desert  gardeners,  both 
now  and  in  the  past?  Historically,  storage  was  the 
key,  just  as  with  garden  produce  of  temperate  cli¬ 
mates.  Dried  beans  and  peas,  cactus  products, 
mesquite  flour,  and  good-keeping  squash  were  the 
vegetable  diet. 

The  long  growing  season,  however,  gave 
desert  gardeners  a  few  extra  crops  along  the  way. 
Onions  could  be  grown  throughout  the  cool  season 


and,  once  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  were  rapid¬ 
ly  popular.  And  greens  —  tender  shoots  of  the 
warm  season  such  as  amaranth,  gentle  brassica 
seedlings,  and  in  these  modern  days,  broccoli,  cab¬ 
bage  and  lettuce. 

Now  we  are  able  to  absorb  a  wealth  of  veg¬ 
etable  variety  in  our  gardens.  And  as  of  old,  greens 
dominate  the  venue.  Greens  in  the  market  are  a 
pitiful  selection  of  ordinary  leaves,  more  often 
selected  for  their  keeping  properties  than  for  flavor. 
But  if  you  can  grow  your  own,  a  copious  array  of 
flavor,  texture  and  color  is  yours  for  the  picking. 

The  delights  of  leaf  lettuces 

I  am  enjoying  experimenting  with  lettuce. 

In  my  opinion,  all  leaf  lettuces  taste  better  than  all 
head  lettuces.  Beyond  that,  the  palette  of  lettuces  is 
a  smorgasbord  of  delight.  Delicate,  melting  butter- 
crunches  are  so  light  in  flavor  and  texture  that 
dressing  is  extraneous.  "Jericho,"  an  exuberant  leaf 
variety,  can  hold  its  own  with  the  most  strongly  fla¬ 
vored  additions.  "Red  oakleaf"  tastes  better  than 
green,  or  is  it  just  the  visual  delight  of  color  in  the 


salad  bowl?  Two  French  varieties  last  winter  were  a 
bust;  they  grew  big  and  bold  and  tasted  too  strong 
for  me.  Add  to  your  garden-grown  salad  some 
spinach,  chard,  and  a  few  new  green  onion  tips, 
and  suddenly  greens  are  no  longer  the  insipid,  bit¬ 
ter  brew  of  school  cafeterias. 

For  these  plants  alone,  good  gardeners  will 
welcome  the  winter  season.  But  there  are  more 
winter  garden  treasures  —  there  are  the  herbs: 
parsley,  coriander,  dill,  chives,  small  onions  to 
enhance  any  cooking  regime.  Planted  in  succession, 
there  will  be  more  than  a  sufficient  amount  for  you 
and  your  neighborhood. 

I  must  confess:  I  purchase  those  absurdly 
cheap  onion  sets  in  yellow  bags  that  you  can  find 
anywhere.  They  make  delicious  green  onions.  By 
planting  a  couple  of  dozen  every  two  or  three 


weeks  all  the  way  through  March,  I  have  managed 
to  satisfy  my  winter  kitchen's  need  for  green 
onions  completely. 

Winter  has  changed  for  those  of  us  who  are 
transplanted  gardeners.  The  desert's  long,  luxuri¬ 
ous  winter  growing  season  seems  at  first  novel,  but 
soon  becomes  one  of  the  great  delights  of  the 
Southwest.  Life  in  the  20th  Century  means  we  are 
no  longer  required  to  preserve  our  food  supplies; 
we  don't  even  have  to  grow  our  own  fresh  foods. 
We  can  stop  at  the  grocery.  Or  we  can  head  out  to 
the  back  yard.  Our  desert  gardens  offer  us  perfect 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  bounties  of  winter. 

(Mary  F.  Irish ,  our  Desert  Gardener,  is  director  of  public 
horticulture  at  the  Garden.) 
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Slow  to  Start,  It  Becomes 
A  Beacon  to  Hummers 

Justicia  California i 
Chuparosa 

I  cannot  remember  the  first  chuparosa 
plant  which  I  saw,  but  I  can  remember  the  one  that 
impressed  me  the  most.  It 
was  in  a  canyon  in  the  Kofa 
Mountains,  tucked  along  a 
small  wash  leading  into  the 
steepening  terrain.  The  time 
was  early  winter,  and  most 
plants  in  the  landscape  were 
green;  nothing  was  bloom¬ 
ing.  Suddenly  we  walked 
onto  a  hillside  exploding  in 
flashes  of  red.  It  was  chu¬ 
parosa  (Justicia  californica) 
and  hummingbirds  of  two 
species  were  all  over  it,  in 
fierce  battle  for  possession. 

The  plant  was  feeding  a 
fleet  of  birds. 

Chuparosa  is  a 
member  of  a  showy  genus 
of  plants,  some  of  which  are 
mainstays  of  the  desert  gar¬ 
den.  Justicia  spicigera  is  so 
common  now  that  it  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  insipid; 
a  remarkable  cousin,  Justicia 
ovata,  firecracker  bush,  is  vastly  underused. 

Chuparosa  begins  blooming  anytime  in  the 
fall,  or  during  late  summer  under  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  bloom  is  a  tubular  red  flower, 
which  can  be  prolific  on  established  plants.  Blooms 
are  edible  with  a  fresh,  delicate  flavor  reminiscent 
of  cucumber. 

The  plant  itself  can  become  quite  large.  One 
at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  almost  six  feet 


tall  and  nearly  as  wide.  More  typically,  however, 
chuparosa  plants  are  about  three  to  four  feet  tall 

and  as  wide.  Often 
thought  of  as  a  shade 
plant,  chuparosa  will  grow 
and  bloom  in  partial 
shade.  With  at  least  half  a 
day  of  sun,  however,  the 
plant  is  more  vigorous  and 
the  bloom  much  more 
intense. 

Chuparosa  plants  can 
be  planted  in  either  spring 
or  fall  and  take  a  moderate 
amount  of  water  to  estab¬ 
lish.  They  can  be  some¬ 
what  slow  to  take  off.  Be 
patient,  though;  it  might 
be  the  second  fall  in  the 
ground  before  the  plants 
begin  to  show  signs  of  vig¬ 
orous  growth.  Chuparosa 
can  be  pruned  to  keep  its 
shape  and  this  is  usually 
best  done  in  cool  weather. 
The  plant  definitely  prefers 
excellent  drainage;  it  other¬ 
wise  is  subject  to  rot  from  overwatering. 

Chuparosa  is  Spanish  for  "hummingbird," 
and  the  plant  is  a  powerful  attracter  of  all  types  of 
hummingbirds.  Because  of  its  cool  season  blooming 
habit,  it  is  particularly  favored  by  Costa  and  Anna's 
hummingbirds,  which  are  more  common  in  the  low 
desert  in  the  winter.  For  this  reason,  plant  plenty 
where  you  can  enjoy  the  visits  of  its  delightful 
namesakes.  —  Mary  F.  Irish 


Chuparosa 

from  Meet  Flora  Mexicana  by  M.  Walter  Pesman 


After  a  long,  hot  summer  under  reconstruction,  the  Garden's  core  trail 
emerges  with  a  new  look  and  a  new  name:  the  Desert  Discovery  Trail. 


Lined  with  brick  pavers,  the  trail  encircles  the  core 
Garden  along  its  traditional,  old  route.  Wider  pull¬ 
outs  accommodate  touring  groups;  the  Garden  logo, 
rendered  in  colored  tile,  decorates  key  intersections. 


The  new  Pritzlaff  Patio  adds  room  for  social 
gathering  at  the  entrance  to  Webster  Auditorium. 


Docents  get  one  of  the  first  tours  as  they  gather  in 
one  of  eight  new  shade  islands  for  information. 


John  B.  Hales,  for  45  years  a  Garden  member,  pauses  beside  a  new 
lamp  fixture.  The  lamps,  as  well  as  new  directional  lighting,  provide 
dramatic  evening  illumination  in  the  Garden,  which  allowed  it  to  be 
open  for  the  first  time  through  summer  evenings.  Regular  Garden 
hours  are  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 


photos  by  Carol  Schatt 


Luminaria:  The  Little  Event 
That  Grew,  Grew,  Grew! 


By  Patricia  Ebbert 

Former  Chair  of  Noche  de  las  Laminarias 

The  origin  of  the  luminaria  is  not  exact  or 
distinct.  Some  records  state  that  in  Spain,  and  later 
in  Mexico,  pinon  boughs  were  set  ablaze  on 
Christmas  Eve  to  light  the  way  for  the  Christ 
Child's  coming.  Other  records  mention  that  bon¬ 
fires  made  of  pinon  boughs  were  burned  in  homage 
to  the  spirits  of  the  sky  by  Indians  of  the  Southwest 
during  this  same  season.  Another  source  states  the 
custom  evolved  from  farolitas  (paper  lanterns)  in 
Mexico  which  were  carried  during  a  pasada  (cere¬ 
mony). 

The  custom  was  brought  to  the  New  World 
by  the  Spanish.  Luminarias  were  used  to  herald  a 
time  of  joy,  of  special  brilliance,  and  a  sign  to  show 
the  way  of  welcome  to  weary  travelers.  The  original 
luminarias  were  most  likely  simply  mounds  of  soil 
with  coarse  wax  poured  over  them  and  a  wick 
inserted  for  lighting.  Later,  tin  cans  were  used  to 
hold  the  soil.  Today  brown  paper  lunch  sacks  are 
used  with  a  cupful  of  sand  to  weigh  them  down 
and  hold  long-burning  votive  candles.  Luminarias 
are  used  to  celebrate  happy  events,  to  create  a  fes¬ 
tive  mood,  and  as  a  welcoming  light  in  the  night. 

The  word  luminaria  means  a  beautiful  or 
sweet  light,  a  very  special  light.  "Noche  de  las 
Luminarias"  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is 
"Night  of  the  Soft  Lights." 

The  Garden's  first  luminaria  event  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  staff  of  the  Garden  on  December  19, 
1978.  One  thousand  luminarias  lined  the  Garden 
paths  and  the  rooftop  of  Webster  Auditorium. 
Homemade  cookies  and  hot  chocolate  (later 
replaced  with  hot  cider)  were  offered  to  all  guests. 
This  new  Garden  event  —  called  the  Garden's 
"Holiday  gift  to  the  Valley"  —  was  a  huge  success; 
but  little  did  those  planners  and  dreamers  of  1978 
realize  the  legacy  which  they  would  eventually 


bequeath  to  the  Friends  of  the  Garden,  the  Garden's 
volunteer  auxiliary. 

In  1979  or  '80,  attendance  was  low  because 
heavy  winter  rains  flooded  crossings  of  the  Salt 
River  from  Tempe.  Volunteers,  however,  enjoyed 
the  uncrowded  beauty  of  the  evening 

In  the  years  that  followed,  many  changes 
and  additions  were  implemented  to  enhance  this 
very  special  occasion.  Sammy  Saguaro,  the 
Garden's  mascot,  was  introduced  to  amuse  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Over  the  years  additional  trails  have  been 
lighted  with  luminarias.  Many  more  musical 
groups  have  been  added.  And  in  each  year  the 
event  has  grown  in  popularity.  Parking  was  moved 
off-site  with  shuttle  busses  to  carry  people  to  and 
from  their  cars.  By  1986  the  Friends  assumed 
responsibility  for  Noche  de  las  Luminarias. 

The  first  event  was  free.  But  as  it  grew,  so 
(continued  on  next  page) 
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Field  Notes 


DBG  Botanists  Collect  Rare 
Texas  Plant  Specimens 

During  May  of  this  year  three  members  of 
the  Garden's  research  department  carried  out  field 
work  involving  threatened  and  endangered  plants 
of  the  Chihuahuan  Desert  in  Texas.  Ted  Anderson, 
Wendy  Hodgson,  and  Liz  Ecker  drove  to  Big  Bend 


(LUMINARIA  continued) 

did  the  costs  of  presenting  the  event,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  charge  admission. 

In  1988,  pre-sale  of  tickets  was  incorporated 
to  limit  attendance  to  what  could  comfortably 
accommodate  those  attending.  Noche  de  las 
Luminarias  began  as  a  two-hour,  one-evening  event. 
It  was  soon  extended  to  two  evenings,  and  in  1990 
was  extended  to  three  nights  with  Mexican  food 
and  chuckwagon  fare  added. 

Producing  the  event  has  also  become  more 
complex.  In  1992,  twelve  committees  managed 
twelve  specific  areas  of  the  event.  Four  hundred 
volunteers  were  involved  in  presenting  the  three- 
night  event.  Last  year  15,000  dozen  cookies  were 
served  and  nearly  9,000  people  attended  the  event. 

This  year,  more  than  7,000  luminaria  bags 
will  glow  along  the  DBG  trails  while  15  to  20  musi¬ 
cal  groups  will  perform.  The  new  amphitheater  and 
the  Center  for  Desert  Living  Trail,  leading  to  the 
Desert  House,  will  also  be  lighted  with  luminarias. 
Serrano's  Mexican  Restaurant  will  provide  an 
optional  buffet  dinner  from  5  to  9  p.m. 

Tickets  are  available  at  Valley  Ticketmaster 
outlets,  including  Robinson-May  department  stores, 
the  Wherehouse,  Zia  Records,  Tower  Records  and 
Luke  Air  Force  Base.  The  event  will  be  held  on 
Thursday  through  Saturday  evenings,  Dec.  2-4. 


National  Park  in  the  Garden's  field  vehicle  to  work 
mainly  with  some  of  the  rare  plants  for  which  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  is  responsible  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Center  for  Plant  Conservation. 

Funding  for  the  field  trip  was  provided  pri¬ 
marily  by  the  Central  Arizona  Cactus  and 
Succulent  Society,  for  which  the  Garden  is  most 
appreciative. 

The  Garden  staff  was  joined  by  Jackie  Poole 
of  the  Texas  State  Parks  and  Wildlife  Department. 
National  Park  personnel  also  worked  closely  with 
the  group,  providing  transportation  within  the 
park  as  well  as  the  necessary  permits. 

The  permits  allowed  the  Garden  staff  to  col¬ 
lect  voucher  specimens  and  seeds  of  several  plants, 
some  of  which  are  new  to  the  Garden's  collection. 
The  cacti  collected  included  Ariocarpus  fissuratus , 
Sclerocactus  warnockii,  Thelocactus  bicolor,  and 
Mammillaria  lasiacantha.  The  researchers  were  also 
able  to  obtain  small  amounts  of  Coryphantha  ramil- 
losa,  Echinocereus  chisoensis,  Epithelantha  bokei, 
Escobaria  albocolumnaria,  and  several  species  of 
Opuntia.  Since  these  taxa  are  threatened  or  endan¬ 
gered,  special  permits  through  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  were  required  to  work  with  them. 

The  group  also  collected  material  of 
Cryptantha  crassipes,  another  plant  for  which  the 
Garden  has  been  given  responsibility  by  the  Center 
for  Plant  Conservation.  They  also  rediscovered  the 
rare  sand  dune  morning  glory,  Bonamia  ovalifolia. 

The  trip  was  highly  productive,  and 
arrangements  are  being  worked  out  to  permit 
Garden  staff  to  continue  joint  studies  of  rare  plants 
with  park  personnel  in  Big  Bend  National  Park.  — 
Ted  Anderson,  Ph.D.,  senior  botanist 


Foods  from  the  Desert: 

Mesquite  flour ,  Nopalitos,  Tepary  Beans ,  And  Cholla  Buds  for  the  Gourmet  Taste 


For  thousands  of  years  people  have  relied 
on  the  foods  which  the  desert  supplied. 

And  while  much  indigenous  cooking  lore 
has  been  lost,  a  few  foods  and  recipes  have 
remained  in  use  continuously,  some  as  favorite  old 
foods  passed  down  through  generations  and  others 
as  rediscovered  additions  to  modern  gourmet 
menus. 

"We  are  in  a  culinary  window  where  there  is 
great  interest  in  ethnic  foods,"  said  Ruth 
Greenhouse,  an  ethnobotanist  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden.  "It  sort  of  fits  in  with  the  '90s." 

Mark  Sullivan,  proprietor  of  the  Patio  Cafe 
at  the  Garden,  uses  a  variety  of  native  plants  in  the 
foods  he  prepares:  saguaro  fruit  and  seeds,  cholla 
buds,  baby  tumbleweed,  native  Arizona  tepary 
beans,  mesquite  beans,  prickly-pear  buds  and  juice. 
He  buys  the  tepary  beans  in  50-pound  sacks  from 
Native  Americans  at  Sacaton  (AZ),  and  he  uses 
baby  tumbleweeds  grown  to  order  (with  30-days' 
notice)  in  salads.  He  harvests  the  other  food  materi¬ 
als  in  their  seasons  on  state  land  or,  with  permits, 
on  tribal  or  federal  lands. 

Tepary  beans  are  high  in  protein  and  fiber, 
but  are  sensitive  beans  —  not  easy  to  prepare,  Mark 
said.  He  makes  a  delicious  vegetarian  tepary  bean 
chili: 

Native  Arizona  Tepary  Bean  Chili 

Soak  tepary  beans  12  hours  in  ice  water, 
then  cook  them  in  boiling  water  8  to  12  hours  with 
no  seasoning  (seasoning  toughens  their  skins). 
Drain,  rinse  them  well,  then  add  seasonings  and 
cook  two  hours.  Seasonings  include  tomatoes,  pep¬ 
pers,  garlic,  onions,  jalapenos,  chili  powder,  V-8 
juice  for  liquid,  plus  salt  and  pepper.  Serve  with 
grated  cheese. 

Mark  blends  tepary  beans  prepared  this 
way  and  adds  cream  and  seasonings  for  a  "really 
delicious"  soup. 

A  tepary-bean  chili  mix  is  available  at  the 
Garden's  Gift  Shop;  the  beans  also  may  be  ordered 
from  Native  Seeds/SEARCH  in  Tucson  (AZ). 

Mesquite  beans,  traditionally  used  by 
Native  Americans,  are  also  appearing  now  on  con¬ 


temporary  menus  as  gourmet  touches.  They  can  be 
used  as  flour  or  in  beverages,  Ruth  said. 

Preparation  begins  with  collecting  the 
beans.  "Taste  the  pods  first,"  Ruth  says.  "Each 
mesquite  tree  has  a  different  taste,  and  some  are 
much  sweeter  than  others.  I  generally  like  our 
native  velvet  mesquites  better  than  the  South 
American  varieties. 

"Then  you  collect  the  pods,  making  sure 
they  have  not  gotten  damp  from  rain  or  irrigation. 
Look  for  dry,  ripe,  crispy  beans  which  are  newly 
fallen." 

Grind  the  beans  when  the  humidity  is  very 
low,  or  they  may  get  clumpy,  she  says.  If  you  use  a 
blender,  break  them  into  three  or  four  pieces,  fill  the 
blender  about  one-quarter  full,  and  whirr  it  a  few 
seconds.  This  produces  pod  flour  and  whole  seeds. 
Use  a  flour  sieve  to  sift  out  the  seeds  and  seed  coats, 
and  then  sift  again  through  a  finer  sieve. 

The  coarse,  fibrous  material  removed  during 
this  second  sifting  makes  a  good  tea  when  seeped 
in  hot  water,  which  you  can  sip  while  whipping  up 
some  mesquite  cookies. 

Mesquite  Cookies 

3/4  c.  margarine 
3/4  c.  sugar 
1/2  c.  mesquite  flour 
1  1/2  c.  flour 

1  tsp.  cinnamon 

2  eggs 

Cream  sugar  and  margarine  together.  Add 
eggs  and  mix  well.  Sift  in  dry  ingredients  and  mix. 
Bake  on  greased  cookie  sheets  at  375  degrees  for  8 
to  10  minutes.  Makes  about  60  cookies. 

You  can  substitute  mesquite  flour  for  up  to 
one-fourth  or,  at  most,  one-third  of  the  flour  in  any 
bread,  muffin,  or  cookie  recipe,  Ruth  said. 

"Mesquite  flour  gives  cookies  and  breads  unique 
color,  flavor,  and  sweetening." 

Mesquite  flour  may  be  stored  in  the  refriger¬ 
ator  or  freezer  in  an  airtight  container.  Whole  beans 
also  can  be  stored  in  an  airtight  container  in  the 
freezer. 

Mesquite  beans  invariably  develop  the  tiny 
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exit  holes  created  by  bruchid  beetles  which  hatch 
from  eggs  laid  inside  the  pods,  Ruth  said.  If  you 
wish  to  avoid  this  encounter  you  can  spread  the 
newly  collected  beans  on  cookie  sheets  in  a  very 
low  oven  (150  degrees)  for  two  to  three  hours 
before  freezing  them. 

"You  can  also  boil  mesquite  beans  for  one 
hour,"  Ruth  said.  "The  pods  dissolve  into  a  sweet 
broth  —  you  discard  the  seeds  and  seed  coats  — 
which  is  the  foundation  of  many  recipes." 

Her  friend  Edna  Jones,  a  Pima,  used  this 
broth  to  simmer  tiny  dumplings  she  made  from 
regular  flour  and  water,  Ruth  said. "The  dumplings 
thickened  the  broth  and  the  broth  sweetened  the 
dumplings.  Edna  called  them  'white-winged 
doves'." 

Larger  clumps  of  mesquite  flour  boiled  in 
this  broth  were  hardened  into  "turtles"  which  were 
chewed  for  energy  or  made  into  tea. 

Carolyn  Neithammer,  who  wrote 
Tumbleweed  Gourmet ,  has  a  delightful  drink  which 
could  add  ethnic  color  to  holiday  gatherings: 

Gila  Monster 

Cover  clean  mesquite  beans  with  water  and 
simmer  45  minutes.  Then  transfer  them  to  a  bowl, 
cool  slightly  and  mash  or  wring  well.  Strain  the  liq¬ 
uid  back  into  the  pot.  Add  a  small  amount  of  water 
to  the  beans  and  wring  them  again,  straining  the 
liquid  into  the  pot.  Discard  fibrous  portions  and 
seeds. 

Combine  2  cups  cold  coffee,  2  cups  mesquite 
broth,  and  1/2  cup  milk  in  a  pitcher.  Pour  into 
glasses  and  top  with  whipped  cream  and  a  little 
cinnamon. 

Broth  made  the  same  way  can  be  the  basis 
for  another  seasonal  drink: 

Mesquite  Punch 
(Atole  de  Pechita) 

1  quart  mesquite  broth 
1  /4  c.  brown  sugar 
1/2  tsp.  cinnamon 
sprinkle  of  cloves 

Combine  ingredients  in  saucepan.  Heat  and 


stir  until  sugar  dissolves.  Serve  warm  or  chill. 

Kahlua  or  another  favorite  liquor  may  make 
this  drink  even  more  festive,  Ruth  suggests. 

From  Nora  Ortiz,  of  Safford,  Ruth  has  a 
quiche  recipe  which  uses  nopalitos  (tender  prickly- 
pear  pads)  which  are  available  canned  in  Mexican 
food  markets  or  from  your  own  plants  in  the 
spring. 

Christmas  Cactus  Pie 
1  small  onion,  chopped 
1  large  red  bell  pepper,  chopped 
1  /4  c.  butter  or  margarine 
salt  to  taste 
1  clove  garlic,  pressed 

1  12-ounce  jar  nopalitos  (not  pickled),  drained  and 

rinsed 
1  cup  milk 

1  cup  sour  cream 

2  eggs 

1/2  cup  cheddar  cheese,  grated 
one  9-inch  pie  shell,  uncooked 

Saute  onions  and  bell  pepper  in  butter  until 
cooked,  about  5  minutes.  Add  garlic  and  cactus 
strips.  Blend  together  milk,  sour  cream  and  eggs. 
Mix  into  onion  mixture.  Stir  in  cheese. 

Pour  mixture  into  pie  shell.  Bake  at  400 
degree  for  15  minutes.  Reduce  to  350  degrees  and 
bake  about  30  minutes  more.  Best  served  when 
cooled  about  30  minutes,  chilled  or  at  room  temper¬ 
ature. 

Mark  harvests  cholla  buds  in  the  spring  for 
preservation  and  use  throughout  the  year.  "We  pick 
the  buds  just  before  they  open,  boil  them  for  30 
minutes,  strain  them  and  let  them  dry  outdoors." 

He  removes  the  seeds  with  specialized  equipment 
which  whirs  the  buds  in  a  blender  and  sucks  them 
out  through  a  vacuum  top. 

"Two  tablespoons  of  cholla  buds  provides  as 
much  calcium  as  an  8-ounce  glass  of  milk,"  Mark 
said.  His  marinated  cholla  buds  can  be  served  in 
salad  or  eaten  like  pickles: 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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Marinated  Cholla  Buds 

Rehydrate  buds  by  soaking  them  in  orange 
juice  or  fruit  juice  for  two  days.  Boil  them  a  little  in 
the  juice  if  they  are  still  too  crunchy.  Serve  in  a 
salad  with  Italian  or  whatever  dressing  you  like,  or 
enjoy  as  is. 

In  the  spring  the  desert  offers  ingredients 
for  Ruth's  salsa  recipe: 

Desert  Salsa 

1  cup  cholla  buds  (rehydrated,  cooked  and  cooled) 

1  cup  cooked  or  canned  nopalitos 
1/2  medium  onion 

1  clove  garlic 

2  tomatoes 

1/2  cup  chuparosa  flowers 
1  small  can  diced  green  chiles 

1  tsp.  salt 

2  tsp.  minced  oregano 
juice  of  1  /2  lemon  or  lime 

Chop  first  six  ingredients  and  mix  with  the 
rest.  Serve  with  corn  chips. 

Preparation  of  cholla  buds  (and  nopalitos):  Rinse 
dried  buds,  then  cover  with  boiling  water  and  soak 
for  at  least  30  minutes.  Add  more  water  if  needed 
to  cover  and  simmer  until  fork  tender.  Allow  to 
cool  and  scrape  remaining  spines.  —  Carol  Schatt 


Around  the  Grounds 


Research  on  Wildflower  Beds 
Aims  at  Grasses  and  Birds 

With  nearly  two  acres  of  wildflower  beds  to 
bring  to  glorious  bloom  next  spring  and  summer, 
Cesar  Mazier,  superintendent  of  horticulture,  and 
Michelle  Winters,  wildflower  gardener,  are  doing 
research  this  winter  in  the  Sonoran  wildflower  bed. 

They  are  studying  various  techniques  to 
produce  better  wildflower  displays  and  for 
improved  management  of  the  wildflower  program. 

Grasses  plagued  the  large  beds  last  year, 
aggressively  competing  for  water,  nutrients  and 
sunshine  with  the  wildflower  seeds,  Cesar  said,  and 
while  hand  weeding  is  possible  in  home  gardens, 
the  DBG  beds  are  simply  too  large  for  that  method 
of  weed  control. 

Cesar  is  testing  carefully  targeted,  limited 
applications  of  eight  herbicides  in  a  small  area  at 
the  back  of  the  Sonoran  wildflower  bed.  The  effects 
of  most  herbicides,  he  said,  are  known  on  the  plants 
of  the  eastern  United  States,  but  have  not  been  test¬ 
ed  against  the  desert  plants  of  the  Southwest. 

The  test  plots  were  planted  in  October  with 
a  standard  wildflower  mix  and,  in  all  but  one,  a 
different  herbicide.  Wildflower  seedlings  will  be 
counted  in  January  to  check  the  effects  of  the  herbi¬ 
cides. 

Birds  were  also  a  threat  to  the  wildflower 
display  last  year.  This  winter  "there  will  be  no  more 
bird  patrol,"  Cesar  said,  referring  to  volunteers  who 
patrolled  the  Sonoran  bed  to  scare  birds  away.  He  is 
using  a  white,  synthetic,  horticultural  blanket  over 
the  bed;  it  will  remain  on  the  seedlings  until  they 
are  two  or  three  inches  tall. 

"Also,  we  put  in  a  seed  for  the  insects,  a 
seed  for  the  birds,  and  a  seed  for  display,"  Cesar 
said.  "This  is  an  old  Honduran  expression  which 
means  you  put  down  many  seeds  so  some  will 
come  up." 

Seeding  of  the  beds  as  well  as  the  herbicide 
research  is  being  sponsored  by  grants  from  DBG 
Board  of  Trustees  member  Bradford  Endicott. 


Someone  to  Know 


Patrick  Quirk, 
Cactus  Man 


Ask  Patrick  Quirk  why  cacti  have  spines, 
and  he  will  pause  the  briefest  of  seconds  as  if  gath¬ 
ering  up  the  reins  of  thought.  Then  he  begins: 

'They  probably  offer  a  modicum  of  protec¬ 
tion  and  a  bit  of  shade,  neither  of  which  is  accom¬ 
plished  particularly  well.  They  probably  developed 
together  with  the  animals  that  might  prey  on  the 
plants,  although  in  some  cactuses  the  spines  are 
painfully  small  and  really  provide  no  protection 
from  animals..." 

"So,  basically  I  would  say  thorns  and  spines 
are  evolutionary  factors  for  conservation,"  he  wraps 
up  neatly,  polishing  off  his  discourse  with  a  tidy 
smile. 

"Of  course,  some  are  helpful  as  dispersal 
agents,  such  as  with  cholla,"  he  adds,  starting  up 
again. 

This  thorough  and  ordered  explanation  is 
typical  for  Patrick,  horticulturist  in  charge  of  cactus 
at  the  Garden.  His  encyclopedic  knowledge  has  left 
many  a  volunteer  awestruck. 

Awestruck  and  much  better  informed. 

Patrick  started  to  work  here  at  the  Garden 
over  15  years  ago,  applying  for  the  job  in  order  to 
be  near  his  future  wife.  He  had  a  horticulture 
degree  from  Kishwaukee  College  in  Malta,  Ill.,  but 
"had  not  even  remotely  expected  to  work  with  cac¬ 


tuses"  and  knew  nothing  specific  about  them. 

Assigned  to  the  care  of  cacti,  Patrick  began 
to  teach  himself,  and  he  learned,  through  the  years, 
from  a  rich  collection  of  experts:  Steve  Brack,  Allan 
Zimmerman,  Ted  Anderson,  Mark  Dimmit,  Kent 
Newland,  Dan  Bach,  Frank  Hennessey,  John 
Graham  ("the  cactus  club  member"),  Bruce  Parfitt, 
and,  staff  members  Cesar  Mazier,  superintendent  of 
horticulture,  and  Liz  Ecker,  curator  of  the  collec¬ 
tion. 

For  many  years  Patrick  was  the  main  care¬ 
taker  of  Buster,  the  legendary  orange-colored  cat 
who  insisted  on  remaining  at  the  Garden  even  after 
his  owner.  Dr.  Howard  Gentry,  former  research 
director,  moved  from  the  Garden  grounds. 

Patrick,  who  grew  up  in  Chicago  with  eight 
brothers  and  sisters,  absolutely  hates  the  heat  of 
Phoenix  and  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact. 

But  he  knows  a  lot  about  cacti: 

The  best  time  to  transplant?  —  In  the  spring 
before  summer  heat  sets  in. 

Three  rules  for  successful  cactus  cultivation? 

—  Water  them.  "This  depends  on  the  weath¬ 
er  and  the  rate  at  which  they  are  using  water,  and  is 
a  whole  lecture  by  itself." 

—  Provide  the  right  amount  of  light  for  that 
particular  cactus,  "usually  a  lot." 

—  Use  the  correct  soil,  "usually  a  mineral 

soil." 

In  1988,  Patrick  supervised  the  repotting  of 
all  the  Garden's  cactus  collection  into  a  soil  mix 
consisting  of  50  percent  concrete  mix,  30  percent 
native  soil,  and  20  percent  pumice. 

"This  turned  out  well  for  most  of  the 
plants,"  Patrick  said,  "although  the  Cliff  Douglas 
soil,  which  we've  been  using  since,  is  even  better.  It, 
however,  is  not  a  mix;  it  is  just  a  silty  loam  that 
comes  out  of  a  wash  on  Cliff's  property." 

Patrick  holds  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
anthropology  from  the  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana.  An  unquenchable  reader,  he  has  interests 
ranging  from  history,  geography,  and  natural  histo¬ 
ry  to  topics  of  general  science  and  social  science. 
And  he  still  has  a  subscription  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  —  Carol  Schatt 


Ig  In  Print 


An  Ethnobotanic  Study 
Of  Thai  Hill  Tribes 
And  Their  Plants 

By  Jane  B.  Cole 

Plants  and  People  of  the  Golden  Triangle:  Ethnohotany 
of  the  Hill  Tribes  ofNothern  Thailand 
by  Edward  F.  Anderson,  Ph.D. 

279  pp.  Portland:  Dioscorides  Press,  1993.  $69.95. 


Dr.  Ted  Anderson,  who  wrote  this  book,  is 
senior  botanist  in  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
research  department.  Readers  may  know  him 
because  of  an  earlier  book.  Peyote,  concerning  eth- 
nobotany  of  native  Americans.  In  both  cases  the 
information  Dr.  Anderson  gathers  is  well  docu¬ 
mented  and  reliable  for  research.  Peyote  concerns  a 
small  native  American  cactus  plant  that  is  now  rare 
and  endangered. 

Peyote,  Lophophora  williamsii,  is  an  important 
plant  for  the  members  of  the  Native  American 
Church.  It  is  now  almost  gone  from  its  natural  habi¬ 
tat.  The  present  book,  concerning  the  ethnobotany 
of  northern  Thailand,  describes  several  hundred 
plants  used  for  medicine,  food,  decoration,  build¬ 
ing,  and  recreation.  These  plants  may  also  become 
rare  and  endangered,  as  did  peyote,  but  Dr. 
Anderson's  intent  is  to  help  save  these  plants  by 
preserving  Thai  specimens  and  information. 

Dr.  Anderson  and  a  fellow  research  botanist, 
Wendy  Hodgson,  took  leave  of  absences  from  the 
Garden  to  visit  Thailand  this  year  to  study  medici¬ 
nal  plants  in  the  northern  Thai  hills.  Their  work, 
with  Shaman  Pharmaceutical,  Inc.,  of  San  Francisco, 
investigates  plants  used  by  the  tribal  people  for 
compounds  that  have  analgesic,  antifungal,  or  anti- 
immune  depressant  properties. 

Thailand  is  not  a  desert  land;  the  vegetation 
that  Dr.  Anderson  and  Ms.  Hodgson  are  studying  is 
tropical.  Why,  therefore,  are  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  botanists  involved?  At  issue  are  the  global 
concerns  of  diversity  and  conservation.  Medicinal 


plants  are  one  focus  of  international  conservation 
organizations,  including  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden. 

In  Chiang  Mai,  Thailand,  in  March  1988,  sci¬ 
entists  from  around  the  world  gathered  to  discuss 
the  problems  of  medicinal  plant  policies.  A  compi¬ 
lation  of  conservation  procedures  resulting  from 
this  conference.  The  Conservation  of  Medicinal  Plants, 
was  published  in  1991.  It  states  the  need  for  infor¬ 
mation  systems  and  "the  part  that  botanic  gardens 
can  play  in  the  cultivation  and  conservation  of 
endangered  medicinal  species."  Dr.  Anderson  and 
Ms.  Hodgson's  experiences  with  conservation  and 
with  medicinal  plants  are  important  in  this  context. 

Another  example  is  The  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  project  with  Pfizer,  a  pharmaceutical  com¬ 
pany,  to  collect  and  study  plants  from  the  United 
States.  Their  $2  million  agreement  will  use  new 
microanalytical  techniques  to  isolate  and  identify 
minute  amounts  of  plant  material  which  might  con¬ 
tain  sources  of  new  drug  compounds. 

As  Dr.  Anderson  says  in  Plants  and  People : 
"Few  of  these  medicines  have  been  analyzed  scien¬ 
tifically  and  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  their  effective¬ 
ness,  but  there  are  no  questions  in  the  minds  of  the 
tribal  people. ..The  medicinal  knowledge  of  the  trib¬ 
al  people  is  a  treasure  that  must  not  be  lost,  for 
within  that  body  of  information  may  be  cures  for 
some  of  the  worst  diseases  that  plague  the  human 
race." 

Even  though  it  is  a  temptation  to  recom¬ 
mend  some  of  the  plants  from  Dr.  Anderson's  Hill 
tribes  and  to  tell  about  the  plants'  curative  powers, 
his  record  is  non-scientific  folklore  until  it  can  be 
scientifically  tested.  The  suggestion  that  nursing 
mothers  eat  figs  seems  harmless.  But  is  there  a 
property  of  figs  that  benefits  nursing  mothers  and 
their  babies?  In  the  1950s,  American  doctors  urged 
nursing  mothers  to  drink  beer.  That  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  now  regarded  as  non-scientific  folklore.  The 
possibilities  for  useful  information  are  available, 
but  they  require  good,  solid  scientific  research  to 
become  appropriate  for  public  use. 

Dr.  Anderson's  book,  with  its  plant  descrip- 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Arizona  Fish  &  Game  employee  uses  a  ladder  to 
reach  an  owl  box  at  the  DBG,  new  home  to  two 
barn  owls  recently  released  on  the  grounds. 


(IN  PRINT  continued) 

tions,  color  photographs,  and  extensive  bibliogra¬ 
phy,  is  a  model  of  ethnobotanical  work.  This  book, 
with  technically  accurate,  ethically  concerned 
reporting,  will  certainly  add  to  the  importance  of 
preserving  plants  from  the  deserts,  rainforests,  and 
other  threatened  natural  areas  of  the  world.  And, 
when  Pfizer,  Shaman,  and  other  reputable  pharma¬ 
ceutical  companies  find  useful  compounds  in  these 
plants,  they  will  report  these  findings  and  make 
them  available  to  the  public. 

(Jane  Cole  is  the  Garden  librarian.  Richter  Library  is 
available  on  weekdays  to  Garden  visitors  and  for  phone 
reference  at  (602)  941-1225.) 


New  Residents  at  the  Garden 

Two  barn  owls  were  released  in  October  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Garden  as  a  part  of  the  Arizona 
Game  &  Fish  Department's  Urban  Wildlife 
Program  under  the  state  lottery-financed  Heritage 
Fund. 

Barn-owl  habitat  in  urban  areas  has  been 
severely  affected  by  the  loss  of  cottonwoods  and 
tree  "snags",  according  to  Rory  Akins,  Heritage 
Fund  Information  Coordinator  for  Game  &  Fish. 
Barn  owls  like  to  nest  in  cavities  of  dead  trees,  but 
homeowners  usually  remove  snags  from  their 
lawnscapes,  he  said. 

The  Garden  offers  "phenomenal"  habitat  for 
the  barn  owls,  he  said,  "and  these  owls  will  provide 
natural  rodent  control." 

The  two  owls,  orphans  who  were  raised  by 
surrogate  owl-parents  in  Game  &  Fish's  Adobe 
Wildlife  Center,  are  nighttime  hunters  who  will  live 
in  a  barn-owl  box  built  by  Boy  Scouts  and  placed  at 
the  Garden. 

The  release  of  the  owls  marked  an  annual 
celebration  of  the  Heritage  Alliance,  a  privately 
supported  citizen  watchdog  group  in  support  of 
the  Heritage  Fund. 

Meanwhile ,  out  on  the  South  Lawn... 

In  October  Dr.  Robert  Breunig,  executive 
director  of  the  Garden  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Museum  Services  Board,  attended  a 
National  Medal  of  Arts  award  ceremony  on  the 
South  Lawn  of  the  White  House.  He  was  not  receiv¬ 
ing  an  award,  but  he  did  enjoy  the  opportunity  to 
share  in  a  proud  moment  for  those  outstanding 
American  artists  receiving  awards,  including  musi¬ 
cians  Arthur  Miller,  Ray  Charles,  Cab  Calloway, 
opera  singer  Robert  Merrill,  author  William  Styron, 
artist  Robert  Rauschenberg,  cinematographer  Billy 
Wilder,  and  dancer  Paul  Taylor.  "I  was  moved  by 
the  dignity  of  the  ceremony  and  the  overall  beauty 
of  the  day,"  Dr.  Breunig  said. 


In  Appreciation 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
wishes  to  acknowledge  the 
support  of  all  of  its  6,300  mem¬ 
bers.  Recognized  in  the 
Quarterly  are  members  of  the 
Saguaro  Society,  Ocotillo  Club, 
Agave  Century  Club,  Desert 
Council  and  donations 
received  from  July  1,  1993 
through  September  30, 1993. 

SAGUARO  SOCIETY 

The  DBG  recognizes  the  Saguaro 
Society  for  its  leadership  and  gen¬ 
erous  support  of  Garden  pro¬ 
grams  and  services. 

Jeffrey  &  Gwynne  Anderson 
John  &  Christine  Augustine 
Thomas  &  Connie  Avery 
Atherton  &  Winifred  Bean 
William  &  Nancy  Bidwill 
James  &  Connie  Binns 
Robert  &  Karen  Breunig 
Richard  &  Becky  Burnham 
Dwayne  &  Nancy  Burton 
Jeanne  Cameron 
Harry  &  Geri  Cavanagh 
John  M.  Clements 
Bruce  &  Jane  Cole 
Allerton  &  Rita  Cushman 
Cliff  &  Marilyn  Douglas 
John  &  Julie  Douglas 
H.  James  &  Diana  Douglass 
Margaret  Eldean 
LeRoy  &  Kate  Ellison 
Bradford  Endicott 
Constance  Estes 
Pamela  Grant  &  Dan  Cracchiolo 
Hazel  Hare 
Delbert  J.  Harr 
Frank  R.  Hennessey 
Nelson  &  Ellen  Hope 
William  &  Edith  Huizingh 
Ellen  Jacobs 
Ronald  A.  Javitch 
Denison  &  Naomi  Kitchel 
Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 
Virginia  L.  Korte 
Herbert  J.  Louis 
Harriet  K.  Maxwell 
Robert  &  Ann  Mueller 
Sherry  New 

Martin  &  Mary  Grace  Ohab 
Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 
John  &  Mary  Dell  Pritzlaff,  Jr. 
Barry  &  Marcia  Robinson 
Stephen  &  Terry  Roman 
Thomas  &  Sarah  St.  Clair 
Carol  Schatt 
Jon  &  Marilyn  Shomer 
David  &  Diana  Smith 
Karsten  &  Louise  Solheim 
Vernon  &  Lucille  Swaback 
Robert  &  Nancy  Swanson 
Oren  &  Jeanne  Thompson 
George  &  Kathleen  Tyson 
Virginia  Ullman 
Alan  &  Irene  Weinberg 
Jack  &  Carol  Whiteman 
Buzz  &  Gai  Williams 


Stephen  &  Susan  Zegers 

OCOTILLO  CLUB 

Ann  Lee  Harris 

AGAVE  CENTURY 
CLUB 

Harry  &  Elizabeth  Allen 
Jean  &  Harold  Bachman 
Walter  J.  Bagby 
Wendy  Castelli  Barrett 
Marcia  Busching 
Matt  &  Lucile  Chew 
Thomas  &  Dorothea  Clarke 
Robert  &  Lani  Comp 
Merlin  &  Ruth  DuVal 
Raymond  &  Dorothea  Eareckson 
Catherine  B.  Ellis 
Kathryn  Evans 
Jon  D.  W.  Findley 
Harry  W.  Hamlyn 
Helen  W.  Horn 
Robert  &  Jerry  Hurckes 
Howard  &  Vivian  Johnson 
John  Laurent 
L.M.  &  Kathleen  Linkner 
David  &  Janis  Mathis 
James  &  Elizabeth  Mayer 
E.  Tom  Meyer 
Camilla  Ann  Mican 
John  &  Althea  Miller 
Mark  &  Mary  Miner 
Duane  &  Margaret  Morse 
Jeanette  Mu  ten 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  William  M.  Peyton 
Cecelia  Phelan 
John  &  Kathleen  Replogle 
Milton  &  Frieda  Rosenthal 
Alfred  &  Theresa  Ryan 
Whitney  North  &  Catryna 
Seymour 
Gene  Solov 
Steve  Steidley 

Martin  &  Katherine  Sullivan 
Richard  Walker 
David  &  Ileene  Wist 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  T.  Wojtak 
Rick  Zelznak  &  Georgia 
Ackerman 

DESERT  COUNCIL 

A  corporate  membership  category, 
Desert  Council  represents  an 
alliance  between  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  community. 

Allied-Signal  Aerospace 
Company 
Bank  One  Arizona 
Bashas'  Markets 
Del  E.  Webb  Corporation  - 
Terra  vita 

Harris  Trust  Bank  of  Arizona 

IBM  Corporation 

Lavidge  Hiegel  Communications 

MechTronics  of  Arizona,  Inc. 

New  &  Associates 

Norris  &  Benedict  Associates,  P.C. 


Northern  Trust  Bank  of 
Arizona 

Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
Price  Waterhouse 
Talley  Industries,  Inc. 

SONORAN  CIRCLE 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  is 
honored  to  acknowledge  the  fol¬ 
lowing  individuals  who  have 
included  the  Garden  in  their 
estate  plans. 

Anonymous  Donor 

Dean  &  Bernadette  DeAngelis 

Dan  &  Elaine  Gruber 

Delbert  J.  Harr 

Frank  Hennessey 

Mike  &  DeAnne  Holt 

William  Huizingh 

Melissa  Kemp 

Samuel  &  Betty  Kitchell 

Virginia  Korte 

Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 

MEMORIALS 

Memorial  contributions  are  used 
to  provide  for  the  ongoing  horti¬ 
cultural,  education  and  research 
programs  of  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  Contributions  have  been 
received  in  memory  of: 

Carolee  Raps  Brecker 

Judge  &  Mrs.  Lawrence  O. 
Anderson 

Martin  &  Jublee  Brecker 
Irvin  &  Sylvia  Cohen 
Violet  &  Ray  Harris 
Peter  &  Charlotte  Kamstra 
Theresa  Mao 

T.A.  &  Camille  Mascarenas 
Thomas  &  Patricia  McCauley 
Albert  &  Sylvia  Plotkin 
Karen  T.  Robertson 
Stephen  &  Susan  Rold 
Robert  &  Janet  Sommerville 
Virginia  Ullman 

John  Michael  Dinchak 

Ron  Dinchak 

Stuart  Meibuhr 

Cherie  Meibuhr 

Helen  Mitchell 

Bobette  Turner 

Ruth  Noe 

Robertson  Aviation 

Martha  Tachau 

James  &  Martha  Vizcaya 

Marie  Thomgren 

Friends  of  the  Garden 

Kimberley  A.  Weise 

Anonymous  Donor 
W.J.  &  Sue  Cattin 


J.A.  Kelleran 

Victor  &  Diana  Kopidlansky 
Geno  &  Gaylene  Ori,  Jr. 

Tom  &  Mary  Powers 
Ray  &  Louise  Short,  Jr. 

Joanne  E.  Spiecker 
James  &  Lorene  Watson 

ESTATES 

Leontine  Sassell 

IN-KIND  DONATIONS 

ABCO  Markets,  Inc. 

Anonymous  Donor 

William  &  Susan  Ahearn 

Gene  &  Mary  Jo  Almendinger 

Edward  F.  Anderson 

ARBICO 

Arid  Zone  Trees 

Arizona  Public  Service 

ASU  Library 

Linda  Batts 

Ann  &  Dick  Brown 

Genevieve  Buckles 

The  Buttes 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Couturier 
Elva  K.  Covert 
Jane  A.  Deuvall 
Ron  Dinchak 
Ruth  DuVal 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Ethan  Allen  Gallery  -  The 
Manor  House 
Richard  S.  Felger 
Fine  Line  Cabinets 
Miriam  Francis 
Friends  of  the  Garden 
General  Floors 
Harvey  E.  Goertz 
Goettl  Air  Conditioning,  Inc. 
Anne  Gully 
John  B.  Hales 
Brian  Hardy 
Michelle  Harrison 
Eugene  &  Ruth  Hartley 
Jean  A.  Hookway 
Nelson  W.  Hope 
Houston  Construction 
William  &  Edith  Huizingh 
Gary  &  Mary  Irish 
Kaibab  Forest  Products 
Karsten  Golf  Course 
Jeri  Kelley 
Betty  D.  Kiser 
Margaret  Kleinschmidt 
The  Kohler  Company 
The  Landmark  Restaurant 
David  &  Pamela  McCarroll 
Mark  &  Ellen  McIntyre 
Gary  P.  Nabhan 
National  Commission  for 
Wildlife  Conservation 
Dottie  O'Rourke 
Pacific  Encore  -  West 
Renee  D.  Parr 
Shirley  Passell 
Melanie  Patt-Corner 
Ippy  Patterson 


Pearson  &  Company 
Phoenix  Art  Museum 
Phoenix  Forge 
The  Phoenix  Symphony 
The  Phoenix  Zoo 
Ramada  Hotel  Valley  Ho 
Rawhide  Western  Town  & 
Steakhouse 
Red  River  Opry 
Anne  M.  Rissi 
Safeway,  Inc. 

Lois  I.  Schneberger 

Robert  G.  Schoenheider 

John  Schroeder 

Seneca  Architectural  Products 

Melissa  Shipley 

Judy  Shortt 

Linda  A.  Smith 

Stanley  &  Elinor  Smith,  Jr. 

Southwest  Doors 

Sun  Valley  Carpet  Service,  Inc. 

Sunamp  Power  Company 

Judy  Sussman  Design  Works 

SuToCon,  Inc. 

The  Phoenician  Resort 
Laura  Watson 
Maureen  Watson 
Elisabeth  Wiemer 
Carl  &  Sylvia  Yoder 
Sandra  Zirn 

DONATIONS 

Joshua  &  Betty  Akers 
Harry  &  Elizabeth  Allen 
Anonymous  Donor 
Walter  J.  Bagby 
Margaret  L.  Bailey 
Bank  One  Arizona 
Marcus  Bollinger 
Robert  &  Karen  Breunig 
Jeff  A.  Contreras 
Cosanti  Foundation 
William  &  Susan  Dimpfel 
Merlin  &  Ruth  DuVal 
Jim  &  Anne  Marie  Freeman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  F.  Gray 
John  &  Susan  Hearn 
Yvonne  Hogue 
Honeywell  Employees 
Elizabeth  D.  Hubbell 
William  &  Edith  Huizingh 
John  Pamperin 
Harry  &  Rosellen  Papp 
Thomas  &  Jolene  Pierson 
Prestige  Cleaners 
Steven  S.  Robson 
Marcie  M.  Sager 
John  Schluckebier 
Scottsdale  Fashion  Square 
Sells  Indian  Representatives 
F.D.  &  Lois  Usinger 

GRANTS 

State  of  Arizona,  Energy  Office 
Center  for  Plant  Conservation 
National  Science  Foundation 
City  of  Scottsdale 
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ADOPT-A-PLANT 

DONATIONS 


Desert  Horticulturist 

Del  E.  Webb  Corporation  - 
Terra  vita 

Desert  Gardeners 

Billie  Jane  Baguley 
A.  Kermit  &  Shirley  Birth 
Marie  F.  Doepper 
Charles  W.  Hopkins 
Dorothy  Moller 
Whitney  North  &  Catryna 
Seymour 

Plant  Parents 

Karen  Adair 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Avery 

Dorothy  Bennett 

Laurie  Bergerson 

Joseph  &  Barbara  Brinig 

Daniel  &  Geraldine  Carroll 

Newey  DeMille 

Dorathy  Engle 

Betty  Glass 

Edith  Goble 

Carol  Haeger 

Charles  &  Phyllis  Hughes 

William  &  Phyllis  Knipscher 

Marilyn  Lummel 

Naoma  McGlocklin 

Ann  Miller 

Warner  &  Donna  Miller 
James  A.  Nafziger 
Betty  Jane  Rector 
Dean  &  Renae  Schiess 
William  &  Adele  Swan 
Emily  Tuzson 
Cindy  Viola 

Sammy  Saguaro's  Friends 

Kyle  &  Sara  Craig 
Erika  Hubbard 
Jason  &  Ryan  Knop 
Adam  Reid 
Angela  &  Alex  Sechtig 

CORPORATE  MATCH¬ 
ING  GIFTS 

Allied-Signal  Foundation,  Inc. 
Arco  Products  Company 
Arizona  Public  Service 
Company 

Hoechst  Celanese  Corporation 
Norwest  Bank  Arizona,  N.A. 

U  S  WEST  Foundation 


New  Tax  Law  Helps  Those  Helping  Others 


By  Mike  Holt 

By  now,  many  of  you  are  familiar 
with  the  major  provisions  of  the  recently 
enacted  Revenue  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1993.  Due  to  the  retroactive  increase  in 
tax  rates  and  the  changes  affecting  esti¬ 
mated  taxes,  social  security  income,  and 
alternative  minimum  tax,  1993  may  be 
the  year  to  give. 

Have  you  given  any  thought  to 
the  positive  sides  of  the  new  law? 

For  example,  if  your  income  is 
taxed  at  the  highest  federal  tax  rate  (now 
39.6  percent),  you  now  can  save  $.396  in 
federal  tax  for  every  dollar  of  charitable 
gifts  you  make.  Obviously,  this  makes 
the  cost  of  charitable  gifts  lower  than 
under  the  old  maximum  tax  rate  of  31 
percent.  But  the  effect  of  higher  rates  on 
the  cost  of  giving  is  only  one  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  new  law. 

Some  of  you  may  have  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  additional  tax  in  prior  years 
called  the  Alternative  Minimum  Tax 
(AMT).  Basically,  the  AMT  starts  with 
regular  taxable  income  and  adds  back 
several  items  deducted  for  regular  tax 
which  Congress  felt  were  too  much  of  a 
good  thing.  One  of  the  items  required  to 
be  added  back  for  AMT  was  a  portion  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  appreciated 


property  gifted  to  charities.  With  the 
new  Act,  Congress  now  allows  you  to 
deduct  the  full  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  donated.  This  means  the 
deductible  amount  of  the  gift  will  be  the 
same  for  both  regular  tax  and  alternative 
minimum  tax. 

If  you  are  contemplating  gifts  to 
non-profit  organizations  such  as  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden,  the  new  law 
certainly  helps  you.  While  cash  is  always 
welcomed  by  any  organization,  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  less  costly  for  you  to  give  appreciat¬ 
ed  property.  This  is  because  you  can  give 
the  property  without  having  to  recog¬ 
nize  any  taxable  gain  you  would  nor¬ 
mally  recognize  if  you  had  sold  the 
property.  Because  of  the  new  Act,  gifts  of 
this  type  are  now  more  attractive. 

These  types  of  gifts  can  have 
other  tax  consequences  so  you  should 
always  consult  your  personal  tax  advi¬ 
sor  before  making  the  gift.  If  you  would 
like  to  consider  making  a  gift  to  the 
Garden,  please  feel  free  to  contact  Sherry 
New,  director  of  development,  at  the 
Garden  (941-1225). 

(Mike  Holt,  of  Price  Waterhouse,  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Garden's  Board  of  Trustees  and 
chairman  of  the  Board's  Planned  Giving 
Committee.) 


There  May  Be  A  Free  Lunch,  After  All 

Buy  four,  get  one  free! 

Enjoy  the  outdoor  setting  of  Ullman  Terrace  and  take  advantage  of  a  new 
benefit  to  your  Desert  Botanical  Garden  membership. 

Mark  Sullivan,  operator  of  the  Patio  Cafe,  is  making  this  offer  on  sandwich- 
and-salad  lunches  which  sell  for  $5.25  and  on  yogurt  cups  which  sell  for  $1.75.  You 
can  pick  up  a  sandwich  and  yogurt  card  at  the  Patio  Cafe  window,  have  the  appro¬ 
priate  card  punched  each  time  you  purchase  a  lunch  special  or  yogurt,  and  after 
either  card  is  punched  four  times,  the  fifth  lunch  or  yogurt  is  free! 

Cards  are  available  at  the  cafe  with  proof  of  membership. 


A  WISH  LIST 


If  you  have  an  item  you  believe  would  be 
useful,  please  call  the  Garden  at  941-1225  for  more 
information. 

Two  2-drawer  filing  cabinets 
Refrigerator 

Wrought  iron  display  shelves 
Screen  /storm  door 
Gardening  tools 
Fax  machine 
Cotton  rags 

Baskets  without  handles 
Shipping  scale  (0  -  40  lbs.) 

Video  camera  &  tripod 
Plastic  tarps 


IMS  Grant  Awarded  to  DBG 

A  $112,500  Institute  of  Museum  Services 
(IMS)  General  Operating  Support  (GOS)  grant  was 
awarded  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  in  late 
August  for  the  1993-94  and  1994-95  fiscal  year. 

"A  total  of  $20,103,000  was  awarded  to  300 
museums  that  demonstrated  excellence  in  all  areas 
of  museum  operations,"  explained  Garden 
Executive  Director  Robert  Breunig.  "With  1,442 
museums  applying,  our  grant  is  a  tribute  to  our  fine 
staff  and  volunteers  who  work  so  hard  to  make  this 
the  best  possible  garden." 

IMS  received  applications  from  museums 
ranging  from  large  and  urban  to  small  and  rural, 
and  in  disciplines  from  zoos  and  aquariums  to  art, 
history  and  children's  museums. 

Applicants  were  rated  on:  audience,  collec¬ 
tions,  collections  care  and  management,  physical 
facilities /safety  and  security,  exhibitions,  education 
and  research,  staff,  governance  and  management, 
support  and  financial  management,  and  long-range 
plans. 

IMS  was  established  by  Congress  in  1976  in 
recognition  of  the  vital  public  service  museums  pro¬ 
vide  as  community  centers  of  education  and  keep¬ 
ers  of  the  collections  that  are  our  cultural  patrimo¬ 
ny. 


And  thanks  to  these  members  for  their  generous 
response  to  last  quarter's  "Wish  List"! 

William  &  Susan  Ahearn  -  laptop  computer  & 
brochures  from  botanical  gardens 
Linda  Batts  -  cassette  recorder 
Ann  &  Dick  Brown  -  books 
Genevieve  Buckles  -  books 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Couturier  -  used  magazines 

Ruth  DuVal  -  books 

Miriam  Francis  -  books 

Ann  Gully  -  books 

Jeri  Kelley  -  books 

Mark  &  Ellen  McIntyre  -  selectric  typewriter 

Renee  D.  Parr  -  books 

Shirley  Passell  -  books 

Anne  M.  Rissi  -  books 

Lois  I.  Schneberger  -  books 

Robert  G.  Schoenheider  -  books 

John  Schroeder  -  books 

Melissa  Shipley  -  books 

Judy  Shortt  -  books 

Stanley  &  Elinor  Smith,  Jr.  -  electric  typewriter 
Sylvia  Yoder  -  books 
Sandra  Zirn  -  desk,  books 


Your  Gift  Can  Honor  Someone 

Did  you  know  that  gifts  to  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  can  be  given  "In  Honor  Of"  or 
"In  Memory  Of"  through  the  Garden's  Tribute 
Program? 

Gifts  "In  Memory  Of"  will  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  the  family  of  the  bereaved  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  card  and  in  The  Sonoran  Quarterly. 

You  can  also  give  a  living  tribute  to  a  friend 
or  relative  "In  Honor  Of"  special  occasions  such  as 
birthdays,  anniversaries  or  holidays.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  even  give  "In  Honor  Of"  gifts  to  thank  a  friend 
or  associate  in  lieu  of  flowers  or  candy.  "In  Honor 
Of"  gifts  also  are  acknowledged  to  the  honoree  and 
in  The  Sonoran  Quarterly. 

The  thought,  not  the  amount,  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  all  cases.  Just  let  us  know  the  name, 
address  and  occasion  and  we'll  do  the  rest. 


Your  Holiday  Gift  Purchases  Support  the  Garden 


Oak  framed  luminaria 
scene  tile  in  bright  blue  with 
textured  tan  casita  walls  and 
glowing  luminarias  along 
the  walk  way  and  roofline. 

9  x  13'  overall. ..$  55.00 

Handpainted  luminaria 
votive  with  three- 
dimensional  quail 
approximately  4"  high 
$  17.95,  tea  candle  inch 


Larger  natural  terracotta 
luminaria  with  quail  cut-out 
is  6"  high,  4  3/4"  wide  and  4 
1/2"  deep...$  18.50 


It's  snowing!  But  in  distinctive  southwest  style,  it's  snowing  gorgeous 
Navajo  blankets  and  these  savvy  bunnies  are  taking  advantage!  This  charming 
scene  framed  in  a  fruiting  cactus  "wreath"  is  printed  in  red,  soft  green,  brown 
and  grey  on  white  sweatshirts  for  adults  and  tee  shirts  for  children. 

Sweatshirts,  sizes  S,  M,  L,  XL...$  37.00 
Children's  tee's,  sizes  XS,  S,  M,  L...$  14.50 


t}  Red  Chiles  provide  a  spicy  welcome.  Traditional  dried  chiles  are 
enhanced  with  dried  pine  cones,  shredded  corn  husks,  yucca  pods,  gourds 
and  small  ears  of  Indian  corn.  Shipped  to  you  fresh  from  the  artisans  in 
New  Mexico! 

Deluxe  Wreath  is  approx.  24"  dia...$  55.00 
Deluxe  Ristra  is  26"  long...$  46.00 
Also  Available  but  not  shown: 

18"  dia.  wreath  of  chile  piquin...$  58.00 
15"  length  chile  piquin  ristra. ..$  18.00 


■*’  Copper  ornaments 
with  verdegris  finish  will 
add  fashionable  Arizona 
touch  to  your  holiday 
decorating  and  look  great  as 
wall  decor  after  the  tree 
comes  down.  Varieties 
include  lizard,  prickly  pear 
with  turquoise  chip 
"blossoms",  a  bunny  which 
sports  a  turquoise  nugget 
necklace,  and  a  feather 
shape  adorned  with  a  real 
feather  and  a  copper 
concho.  Sizes  approxi¬ 
mately  4"  x  5",  feather  is 
approximately  7"  long. 

All  are  priced  at  $  8.50. 


i  ORDER  FORM 

Quantity 

_ Luminaria  tile  @  $55  ea. 

_ Luminaria  votive  @  $17.95  ea. 

_ Terracotta  luminaria  @  $18.50  ea. 

_ Sweatshirt  @  $37  ea.,  sizes _ 

_ Child's  tee  @  $14.50  ea.,  sizes _ 

_ Copper  ornaments  @  $8.50  ea. 

varieties _ 

_ Deluxe  wreath  @  $55  ea. 

_ Deluxe  ristra  @  $46  ea. 

_ Chile  piquin  wreath  @  $58 

_ Chile  piquin  ristra  @  $18 

J  Please  mail  or  fax  order  form  to: 

'  Desert  Botanical  Garden  Gift  Shop 
I  1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
|  Phoenix,  AZ  85008 

j^Fax  (602)  481-8124  or  call  (602)  481-8113 


“I 


Merchandise  Total 

$ 

Please  bill: 

Less:  10%  Member  discount 
(if  applicable) 

Sub  Total 

$ 

Name: 

$ 

Addrp.ss:  1 

Shipping/handling: 

$1  -  $25  ($4.00) 

$ 

City: 

State: 

$26  -  $50  ($5.50) 

$ 

$51  -  100  ($7.50) 

$ 

Zip: 

Phone: 

$100  or  more 

Add  $5  for  each  wreath 

no  charge 

Signature: 

or  ristra  ordered 

$ 

Total 

$ 

Please  ship  to: 

Name: 

Please  bill  my: 

Q  Visa 

□ 

Mastercard 

Address:  1 

□  American  Express 

□ 

Discover 

ntv 

Exp 

□ 

Check  Enclosed 

Zip: - 

Phone: 

1 

Dalai  Lama  Tours  Garden 


©  2993,  photo  by  Kathryn  M.  Wilde 
Courtesy  of  Arizona  Teachings,  Inc. 


Liz  Ecker,  curator  of  collections  at  the  Garden,  led  the  Dalai 
Lama  through  the  core  garden.  Center  for  Plant 
Conservation  collection  and  propagation  area.  Cesar 
Mazier,  superintendent  of  horticulture,  and  Executive 
Director  Robert  Breunig  accompanied  the  Dalai  Lama  and 
members  of  his  group  on  their  two-hour  visit  to  the  Garden 
September  10. 
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Desert 


December 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

1 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

2 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Noche  de  las  Luminarias 
(Member's  Night) 

3 

"Touch  of  the  Garden” 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Noche  de  las  Luminarias 

4 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Noche  de  las  Luminarias 

5 

Puppet  Show 
"Hotel  Saguaro" 

6 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

7 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

8 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

9 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

10 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

11 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Sketching  in  Nature 
Demo 

12 

Gourds!  Gourds! 
Gourds!  Demo 
Puppet  Show 
"Zoner  and  the  Drip" 

13 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

14 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

15 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

16 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

17 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

18 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

19 

Puppet  Show 
"Zoner's  Water  Cycle" 

20 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

Christmas  Day 
Garden  is  Closed 

26 

27 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

28 

29 

30 

31 

January 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

1 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

2 

3 

Birds  in  the  Garden 
Special  Book  Exhibit 

4 

Special  Book  Exhibit 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

5 

Special  Book  Exhibit 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

6 

Special  Book  Exhibit 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

7 

Special  Book  Exhibit 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

8  Care  &  Cultivation 
of  Saguaros 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Special  Book  Exhibit 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

9 

Puppet  Show 
"Seasons  of  the  Desert" 

10 

Birds  in  the  Garden 
Special  Book  Exhibit 

11 

Special  Book  Exhibit 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

12  Spcr.ial  Book  Exhibit 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Winter  Garden 
Photography  (Lect.  #  1) 

13 

Special  Book  Exhibit 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

14 

Special  Book  Exhibit 
"Touch  of  the  Garden” 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

15  Winter  Garden 

’holography  (FieldDay#l ) 
Intro,  to  Botanical  Art  #1 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

16 

Archaeology  Flotation 
Demo. 

Puppet  Show 
"Hotel  Saguaro" 

1 7  Birds  in  the  Garden 
Split  Corn  Stalk  Basket 
Special  Book  Exhibit 
?W  Desert  Landscaping 
(Session  A) 

18  Special  Book  Exhibit 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
:>WDesert  Landscaping 
(Session  B) 

19Special  Book  Exhibit 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Winter  Garden 
Photography  (Lect.  #2) 

20 

Special  Book  Exhibit 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

21 

Special  Book  Exhibit 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

22  Winter  Garden 
’holography  (Field  Day#2) 
Intro,  to  Botanical  Art  #2 
“Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Special  Book  Exhibit 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

23 

Puppet  Show 
"Creepy,  Crawly,  Wild 
&  Woolly" 

24 

Birds  in  the  Garden 
Special  Book  Exhibit 
3W  Desert  Landscaping 
(Session  C) 

25Special  Book  Exhibit 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
SW  Desert  Landscaping 
(Session  D) 

26  Special  Book  Exhibit 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Winter  Garden 
Photography  (Lect.  3) 

27 

Special  Book  Exhibit 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Celebrate  the  Desert 

28 

Pine  Needle  Wreaths 
Special  Book  Exhibit 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

29 

Winter  Garden 
’hotography  (FieldDay#3) 
Intro,  to  Botanical  Art  #3 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

30 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

Special  Book  Exhibit 

SW  Desert  Landscaping 
(Session  E) 

February 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

1 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

2 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 
Winter  Garden 
Photography  (Lect.  4) 

3 

SW  Floral  Garland 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

4 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

5 

Art  on  Location 
Pruning  Desert  Trees 
&  Shrubs  (Part  1) 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

6 

Puppet  Show 
"Zoner  and  the  Drip" 

7 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

8 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

9 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

10 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

11 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

12  Art  on  Location 
Pruning  Desert  Trees 
&  Shrubs  (Part  2) 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

13 

Puppet  Show 
"Zoner's  Water  Cycle" 

14 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

15  "SPROUTS" 
Orientation  (Day  1) 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

16 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

17 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

18 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

19  Art  on  Location 
Children's  Desert 
Basket  (Ages:  8-12) 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

20 

Music  in  the  Garden 
Puppet  Show 
"Season's  of  the  Desert" 

21 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

22 

"SPROUTS" 
Orientation  (Day  2) 
"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

23 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

24 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

25 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

26 

"Touch  of  the  Garden" 
Desert  Garden  Walks 

27 

Music  in  the  Garden 

28 

Birds  in  the  Garden 

Spring  Landscape  Plant  Sale 
gjkg  March  25,  26  &  27 

Printed  on  Recycled  Paper 


Featured  artwork  by  Wendy  C.  Hodgson 
Cover:  Prosopis  velutina 
Calendar:  Prosopis  pubescens 


Special  Events 

Noche  de  las  Laminarias 

December  2’,  3,  4 
Thursday’,  Friday,  Satui 
5:30  -  9:30  p.m. 

Throughout  the  Garden 
’  (Member's  Night) 

Friends  of  the  Garden,  the  Garden's 
volunteer  organization,  present  their 
annual  fundraiser,  a  holiday  celebration 
when  they  light  the  paths  and  buildings 
with  over  7,000  traditional  luminarias. 
Musical  entertainment  throughout  the 
Garden,  free  cookies  and  cider.  Op¬ 
tional  a  la  carte  menu  by  Serrano's  is 
available  under  the  tent.  All  tickets  are 
available  through  the  Ticketmaster 
outlets  after  November  1,  1993  [Phone 
Orders  and  Will  Call  tickets  (602)  784- 
4444].  For  further  information,  call  the 
Garden  at  (602)  941-1225.  Ticket  prices: 
Adults,  $8;  Children  (5-12),  $4.  Tickets 
must  be  purchased  in  advance. 
Available  at  all  Ticketmaster  locations. 


Music  in  the  Garden 

February  20,  27 
Sundays 

Concert:  11:30  a.m.  -  1:00  p.m. 

Optional  Brunch:  9:30  a.m.  -  12:30  p.m. 
Ullman  Terrace 

Relax  on  the  Garden's  Ullman  Terrace 
and  enjoy  the  sounds  of  your  favorite 
local  musical  groups.  An  optional 
Sunday  brunch  is  also  available.  Music 
in  the  Garden  is  a  perfect  way  to 
entertain  out-of-town  guests  or  just 
relax  after  a  long  week.  Tickets  are 
required  and  may  be  purchased  in 
advance  at  the  Garden  or  by  phone 
with  a  credit  card  at  (602)  941-1225.  A 
list  of  performers  is  also  available. 
Concert  tickets  do  not  include  the  price 
of  the  optional  brunch.  Non-members: 
$10  (Price  includes  Garden  admission 
and  concert  ticket).  Members:  $5. 
Tickets  must  be  purchased  in  advance. 

Trail  Activities 

"Desert  Detective:  The  Case  of 
the  Living  Desert" 

December,  January,  February 
Every  day 

During  Garden  hours 
Pick  up  free  copies  at  Admissions 

This  free  activity/game  sheet  encour¬ 
ages  children  to  use  their  observation 
skills  to  discover  the  mysteries  of  the 
desert  during  their  Garden  visit.  Find 
out  what  kind  of  Desert  Detective  you 
are!  The  "Desert  Detective:  Case  of  the 
Living  Desert"  is  printed  through  the 
generosity  of  American  Express.  Free 
upon  request  with  Garden  Admission. 


Birds  in  the  Garden 

December  6, 13,  20,  27 
January  3, 10, 17,  24,  31 
February  7,  14,  21,  28 
Mondays 
8:00  a.m. 

Meet  at  Admissions 


Many  desert  birds  make  their  home  in 
the  natural  setting  of  the  Garden.  Many 
more  use  the  Garden  as  a  stopping 
point  in  their  annual  migrations.  During 
this  one-hour,  docent-guided  tour, 
discover  the  many  varieties  of  birds  in 
the  Garden  and  the  different  ways  they 
have  adapted  to  living  in  the  desert 
environment.  We  recommend  wearing 
comfortable  walking  shoes  and  bringing 
field  glasses  or  binoculars.  Free  with 
Garden  Admission. 


"Touch  of  the  Garden" 

December,  January,  February 
(except  Dec.  19  through  Jari.  3) 
Tuesdays  through  Saturdays 
10:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m. 

Along  the  Garden  Trails 


Tour  the  Garden  at  your  own  pace  with 
stops  at  investigation  stations.  These 
demonstration  activities  give  visitors  a 
chance  to  touch  and  experience  the 
intricate  desert  story  of  the  remarkable 
adaptations  of  plants,  animals  and 
people  to  their  environment.  A  perfect 
way  for  individuals  or  any  size  group 
to  explore  the  Garden.  Sponsored 
through  the  generosity  of  American 
Express.  Free  with  Garden  Admission. 


Desert  Garden  Walks 

December,  January,  February 
(except  Dec.  19  through  Jan.  3) 

Tuesdays  through  Saturdays 
11:00  a.m.  &  1:00  p.m. 

Meet  at  Admissions 

Join  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
docents  for  this  fascinating  one-hour, 
guided  tour.  This  tour  gives  visitors  a 
chance  to  explore  the  many  adaptations 
which  plants,  animals  and  people  have 
made  to  desert  living.  Free  with 
Garden  Admission. 

Colors  of  the  Desert:  A  Sketch¬ 
ing  in  Nature  Demonstration 

December  11 
Saturday 
1:00-4:00  p.m. 

Archer  House  Patio 

Sketching  what  one  observes  in  nature 
can  be  a  fun  and  educational  experi¬ 
ence.  Catherine  Sawner  gives  tips  on  a 
new  way  to  experience  the  Garden  as 
she  uses  watercolor  pencils  to  sketch 
the  Garden's  desert  flora.  During  the 
demonstration,  visitors  are  invited  to 
try  sketching  what  they  see  to  capture  a 
feeling  or  a  special  moment  during  their 
Garden  visit.  Free  with  Garden 
Admission. 


Desert  Landscaping 
and  Horticulture 


Care  and  Cultivation 
of  Saguaros 

January  8 
Saturday 
9:00  a.m.  -  Noon 
Webster  Auditorium 


The  beautiful  and  stately  saguaro  cactus 
is  the  signature  plant  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert  and  many  homeowners  enjoy 
having  this  tall  wonder  as  the  focal 
point  of  their  home  landscapes.  This 
informative  workshop  combines  a 
lecture  and  a  Garden  demonstration  to 
deal  with  several  subjects  including 
how  the  saguaro  grows,  how  to  prop¬ 
erly  transplant  and  maintain  it,  and 
how  often  the  saguaro  should  be 
watered.  Instructor:  Cesar  Mazier. 
Non-members,  $10.  Members,  $8. 
Advance  registration  required. 


Southwest  Desert 
Landscaping:  A  Practical 
Environmental  Approach 

January  17, 18,  24,  25,  31 
Mondays  &  Tuesdays  /yr 
6:30  -  9:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium  ^ 


Jt 


Water  is  perhaps  the  desert's  most 
valuable  resource  and  its  conservation 
plays  a  vital  role  in  arid  landscaping. 
These  lectures  teach  basic  skills  needed 
to  plan  and  plant  a  lush  desert  land¬ 
scape.  A  comprehensive  landscaping 
manual,  written  by  the  instructor,  is 
included  in  the  price.  Instructor:  Ron 
Dinchak.  Non-members,  $12  per 
session,  $50  for  the  series.  Members, 
$10  per  session,  $40  for  the  series. 
Advance  registration  required. 

Session  A:  Landscape  Planning 

January  17 
Monday 


Gourds!  Gourds! 

A  Demonstration 

December  12 
Sunday 
1:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert 
Trail:  Native  Crop  Garden 

The  gorgeous  gourd  and  its  place  in  the 
history  of  the  Southwest  is  highlighted 
in  this  demonstration.  The  native 
peoples  of  the  Southwest  had  many 
ceremonial  and  utilitarian  uses  for 
gourds  including  toys,  rattles,  scoops, 
cups,  masks  and  water  drums.  Join 
Barbara  Gronemann  as  she  demon¬ 
strates  how  a  gourd  is  cleaned  and  how 
the  different  parts  of  a  ceremonial  rattle 
are  put  together.  Free  with  Garden 
Admission. 

Archaeology  Flotation 
Demonstration 

January  16 

Sunday 

1:00  -  4:00  p.m. 

Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert 
Trail:  The  Salado  House  Ruin 

How  do  archaeologists  discover  what 
kinds  of  plants  may  have  been  used  in 
the  past?  Flotation  is  one  method  that 
is  used.  Barbara  Gronemann  demon¬ 
strates  how  this  technique  works  to 
help  archaeologists  unlock  the  hidden 
history  of  plant-use  by  prehistoric 
peoples.  Free  with  Garden  Admission. 


Planning  is  crucial  to  a  successful 
landscaping  project.  Whether  starting 
from  scratch  or  converting  an  existing 
landscape,  this  session  concentrates  on 
how  to  begin. 

Session  B:  Landscape  Design 

January  18 

Tuesday 

This  design  session  includes  how  to 
incorporate  special  features  such  as  a 
pool,  vegetable  garden,  wildflowers, 
wildlife  habitat  and  environmental 
concerns  into  a  desert  landscape. 

Session  C:  Landscaping  with 
Desert  Trees 

January  24 
Monday 

This  session  is  devoted  to  the  variety  of 
desert  trees,  how  to  select  nursery 
stock,  planting  techniques,  soil  prepara¬ 
tion,  care  and  maintenance. 

Session  D:  Landscaping  with 
Desert  Shrubs 

January  25 
Tuesday 

Adding  different  colors  and  textures  to 
a  desert  landscape  can  be  done  with  a 
wide  diversity  of  desert  shrubs.  This 
session  also  explores  selection  and  care. 


Gourds!: 


Plant  Questions  Hotline 

If  you  have  a  question  about  your  desert  landscape  or  plants,  please  call  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  Plant  Questions  Hotline.  We  will  do  our  best  to  help  you. 

The  hotline  operates  between  10  and  11:30  a.m., 

Monday  through  Friday  at  (602)  941-1225 


Session  E:  Landscaping  with 
Succulents,  Vines  and 
Groundcovers 

January  31 
Monday 

Succulents  (including  cacti),  vines  and 
groundcovers  add  interest  to  any  desert 
landscape.  Includes  selection,  planting 
techniques,  care  and  maintenance. 

Pruning  Desert  Trees  and 
Shrubs:  A  Two-Part  Workshop 

February  5  &  12 
Saturdays 
9:00  a.m.  -  Noon 
Webster  Auditorium 

Proper  pruning  techniques  help  main¬ 
tain  the  health  and  beauty  of  desert 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  first  session  of 
this  2-part  workshop  deals  with  desert 
trees.  This  includes  information  on 
how  to  develop  lovely  shade  canopies. 
Demonstrated  in  session  2  are  tech¬ 
niques  for  pruning  desert  shrubs  to 
maintain  their  beauty  in  a  desert 
landscape.  Instructor:  Cesar  Mazier. 
Non-members,  $20.  Members,  $16. 
Advance  registration  required. 

Art  in  the  Garden 

An  Introductory  Experience  in 
Botanical  Art 

January  15,  22,  29 
Saturdays 
9:00  a.m.  -  Noon 
Webster  Auditorii 

This  fun  3-session  workshop  introduces 
participants  to  the  basic  how-to's  in 
drawing  a  live  plant  specimen  from  the 
first  sketch  to  the  final  decorative 
illustration  with  watercolor  pencils.  A 
light  overview  of  color  composition  and 
color  study  is  covered.  Special  empha¬ 
sis  is  placed  on  developing  observation 
skills  and  looking  at  light  values  (lights 
to  darks).  A  materials  list  is  available 
with  the  workshop  confirmation. 
Instructor:  Catherine  Sawner.  Non¬ 
members,  $48.  Members,  $40.  Ad¬ 
vance  registration  required. 


Desert  Garden  Art  on  Location 

February  5,  12,  19 
Saturdays 

8:00  a.m.  -11:00  a.m. 

Meet  at  Admissions 

Come  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
for  an  informal,  group  art  experience  to 
sketch  some  of  the  loveliest  areas  of  the 
Garden.  Enjoy  the  early  morning  light — 
a  beautiful  time  to  sketch.  Volunteers 
are  available  to  assist  with  helpful  hints 
for  beginning  artists.  Advanced  artists 
are  welcome  and  encouraged  to  come 
and  enjoy  this  special  time.  Instructors: 
Catherine  Sawner  and  Garden  Volun¬ 
teers.  Free  with  Garden  Admission. 
Call  (602)  941-1225  for  a  suggested 
supply  list. 


Children’s  Activities 

Puppet  Shows 

December  5,  12,  19 
January  9,  16,  23 
February  6,  13,  20 
Sundays 
1:30  -  2:30  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

These  puppet  shows  have  been  spe¬ 
cially  created  by  The  Great  Arizona 
Puppet  Theater  to  teach  audiences  in  a 
fun  and  entertaining  way  how  plants, 
animals  and  people  live  in  the  desert. 
Sponsored  in  part  by  Bank  One 
Arizona.  Free  with  Garden  Admission. 


BANK=ONE 

Whatever  it  takes. 


Celebrate  the  Desert:  A  Family 
Funshop 

January  27 
Thursday 
4:00  -  6:00  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Ages  5-11  years  with  parent 


Garden  Volunteering 

"SPROUTS"  Orientation 

February  15  to  March  22 
Tuesdays 
9:00  -11:00  a.m. 

Archer  House 


Come  to  the  Garden  with  your  children 
after  school  and  learn  how  to  use  desert 
plant  materials  to  make  imaginative 
and  decorative  items  such  as  mesquite 
bean  ristras  and  pressed  flower  book¬ 
marks.  All  materials  for  this  family 
funshop  are  included  in  the  price. 
Instructors:  Jean  Besich  and  Jan  Trenter. 
Non-members,  $12  per  family.  Mem¬ 
bers,  $10  per  family.  Advance  registra¬ 
tion  required. 

A  Children's  Desert  Basket 
Funshop 

February  19 
Saturday 

9:00  a.m.  -  11:00  a.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 
Ages  8-12 

Children  create  a  small  basket  weaving 
with  desert  plant  materials  traditionally 
used  by  native  people  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert.  These  plant  parts  are  woven 
around  a  small  reed  base  to  create  each 
child's  basket.  All  funshop  materials 
are  included  in  the  price.  Instructor: 
Barbara  Gronemann.  Non-members, 
$16.  Members,  $14.  Advance  registra¬ 
tion  required. 


Natural  Crafts 


Split  Corn  Stalk  Basket 

January  17 
Monday 

9:00  a.m.  -  2:00  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 


Participants  in  this  workshop  learn 
Native  American  weaving  techniques  to 
make  these  ornate  baskets.  Preparing 
the  corn  stalk  for  weaving  begins  the 
class  and  includes  information  on  how 
to  use  fan  and  date  palm  as  some 
alternative  materials  to  create  this  style 
of  basket.  Workshop  materials  are 
included  in  the  price.  Instructor: 

Bonnie  Bogie.  Non-members,  $40. 
Members,  $35.  Advance  registration 
required. 


Become  a  part  of  The  Friends  of  the 
Garden  Volunteer  Organization. 
"SPROUTS”  is  a  6-part  orientation  for 
new  volunteers  to  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden's  Mission  and  Philosophy.  This 
orientation  gives  an  in-depth  look  at  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Garden's  depart¬ 
ments  and  how  these  relate  to  volun¬ 
teers  participating  in  each  department's 
volunteer  program.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  or  to  receive  an  invitation,  call  Pat 
Smith  at  (602)  941-1225. 


Photography 


Winter  Garden  Photography: 
Desert  Shapes  and  Shadows 

Jan.  12,  19,  26  &  Feb.  2:  Lectures 
Jan.  15,  22,  29:  Garden  photo  outings 
Wednesdays  &  Saturdays 
Lectures:  7:00  -  9:30  p.m. 

Garden  photo  outings:  9  a.m.  -  1  p.m. 
Lectures:  Webster  Auditorium 
Photo  outings:  Meet  at  Admissions 


Winter  in  the  desert:  The  light  is  low 
and  clear.  The  shadows  are  long  and 
deep.  Everything  slows  down,  waiting 
patiently.  In  the  Garden,  the  forms 
alone  present  themselves  to  the  creative 
photographer.  This  class  explores,  in 
both  color  and  black-and-white,  the 
outstanding  photographic  richness  of 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  in  winter. 
All  photographers  are  welcome  in  this 
informative  and  enjoyable  class.  Bring 
your  camera  and  a  few  of  your  photos 
(prints  or  slides,  color  or  black-and- 
white).  The  class  features  technical  and 
creative  aspects  of  winter  garden 
photography.  The  Saturday  morning 
outings  will  cover  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden.  Instructor:  John  Nemerovski. 
Non-members,  $75.  Members,  $65. 
Advance  registration  required. 


Special  Book 
Exhibit 


Pine  Needle  Wreaths 

January  28 
Friday 

9:00  a.m.  -  2:00  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Traditionally,  wreaths  have  been  used 
to  welcome  guests  to  our  homes  and 
decorate  the  hearth.  Learn  the  secrets 
of  creating  this  unique  wreath  made 
from  pine  needles.  All  workshop 
materials  are  included  in  the  price. 
Instructor:  Sharie  Monsam.  Non¬ 
members,  $20.  Members,  $16.  Ad¬ 
vance  registration  required. 

A  Southwest  Floral  Garland 

February  3 
Thursday 

9:00  a.m.  -  2:00  p.m. 

Webster  Auditorium 

Add  beauty  and  fragrance  to  your 
home  with  colorful,  scented  garlands, 
made  from  a  variety  of  flowers,  twigs, 
corn  husks,  herbs  and  everlastings. 
These  uniquely  styled  southwestern 
garlands  can  be  set  on  a  mantel,  hung 
over  doorways  and  on  walls,  or  over 
mirrors.  Workshop  materials  are 
included  in  the  price.  Instructor: 
Bonnie  Bogie.  Non-members,  $45. 
Members,  $38.  Advance  registration 
required. 


A  View  of  the  Desert  from  Books: 
Food,  Vegetables,  and  Medicines 

January  Weekdays 
Saturday,  January  8  and 
Saturday,  January  22 
Weekdays:  9:00  a.m.  -  5:00  p.m. 
Saturdays:  10:00  a.m.-  1:00  p.m. 

Richter  Library 

From  Desert  Harvest  to  Bush  Food,  this 
exhibit  includes  books  about  an  amaz¬ 
ing  diversity  of  foods  that  can  be  wild- 
gathered  or  planted  in  deserts  of  the 
world.  A  writer  who  enjoys  the  desert 
and  its  seasons  may  suggest  plants 
appropriate  for  the  desert  climate. 
Another  writer,  who  wants  juicy  ears  of 
corn  and  large  red  tomatoes  in  the 
summertime,  will  tell  the  reader  how  to 
make  the  desert  perform.  Included  in 
the  exhibit  are  cookbooks,  specialized 
sources  for  seeds,  and  information  on 
medicinal  uses  of  plants.  Food  is  basic; 
whether  it  is  to  ward  off  hunger  or  to 
be  enjoyed  as  gourmet  food,  a  desert 
writer's  views  about  desert  abundance 
are  revealed  in  this  exhibit.  The  books 
are  from  the  permanent  collection  of 
the  Garden's  research  library.  Free 
with  Garden  Admission. 


Desert  Botanical  Garden 
Education  Programs 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  offers  a  great  variety 
of  education  programming.  Here  is  a  brief  outline 
of  some  of  the  activities  we  provide  for  visitors, 
adult  groups,  student  groups  and  for  youngsters 
visiting  the  Garden  with  their  families.  For  more 
information,  please  call  the  Education  Department 
at (602)  941-1225. 

"  Touch  of  the  Garden"  -  provides  hands-on 
experiences  with  desert  plants  at  "Investigation 
Stations"  located  along  the  trails.  Ideal  for 
individuals  or  any  size  group  wishing  to  tour  the 
Garden  at  their  own  pace  with  stops  at  the 
"Investigation  Stations".  Instructors:  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  Docents.  The  "Touch  of  the 
Garden"  is  offered  Tuesdays  through  Saturdays, 
mid-October  through  mid-May.  Sponsored  by 
American  Express. 

Desert  Garden  Walks  -  a  general  admission,  one- 
hour  docent-guided  tour  through  the  Garden 
showing  visitors  how  desert  plants  have  adapted 
to  survive  their  environments.  These  tours  are 
provided  Tuesdays  through  Saturdays,  mid- 
October  through  mid-May. 

Birds  in  the  Garden  -  a  general  admission,  one- 
hour  docent-  guided  tour  to  acquaint  visitors  with 
local  and  migratory  birds  and  their  nesting  habits. 
This  tour  is  offered  every  Monday  morning  during 
the  year. 

"A  Taste  of  the  Desert"  Sunrise  Tours  -  a  general 
admission,  docent-guided  tour  to  help  visitors 
discover  the  early  morning  beauty  and  solitude  of 
the  desert.  Visitors  may  even  see  the  flower  of  a 
night-blooming  cactus  before  it  closes  its  delicate 
display.  A  stop  at  the  Garden's  Archer  House 
Patio  for  refreshing  prickly-pear  punch  and  other 
tastes  of  desert  foods  makes  a  pleasant  ending  to 
this  tour.  These  tours  are  scheduled  during  June 
and  July. 

Moonlight  Desert  Discovery  Experience  -  a 
discovery  walk  giving  visitors  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  desert's  most  active  time  - 
summer  evenings.  Guides  offer  explanations  of 
nighttime  adaptations  of  desert  plants  and  animals 
as  visitors  explore  the  transformations  that  occur  in 
the  desert  at  night.  These  discovery  walks  are 
scheduled  during  the  summer. 

"Desert  Detective:  The  Case  of  the  Living  Desert" 

-  a  free  activity/game  sheet,  available  at  Admis¬ 
sions,  which  encourages  children  to  discover  the 
mysteries  of  the  desert  during  their  visits  to  the 
Garden.  "The  Desert  Detective:  The  Case  of  the 
Livifig  Desert"  is  printed  through  the  generosity  of 
American  Express. 

Curriculum  Programming  For  Teachers: 

The  Sonoran  Desert  Handbook:  A  Desert  Study  Unit 
provides  basic  ecological  information  on  Sonoran 
Desert  plants,  animals  and  people.  Suggested  pre- 
and  post-trip  lesson  ideas  guide  teachers  in 
creating  meaningful  Garden  learning  experiences. 

Plants  and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert:  Classroom 
and  Trail  Adventures  is  a  comprehensive  unit  for 
grades  4-6  which  focuses  on  how  desert  people 
have  relied  on  Sonoran  Desert  plants  for  thousands 
of  years.  It  is  designed  for  use  in  conjunction  with 
a  field  trip  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden's  Plants 
and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  Trail.  The  unit 
includes  pre-  and  post-trip  lessons  and  slide 
presentations. 

Outreach  Puppet  Shows  -  "Hotel  Saguaro"  and 
"Seasons  of  the  Desert"  have  been  created  by  the 
Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Garden's  education  department,  to  help  young 
audiences  understand  how  plants,  animals  and 
people  depend  on  each  other.  "Hotel  Saguaro"  is 
appropriate  for  grades  K-2.  "Seasons  of  the  Desert" 
is  appropriate  for  grades  3-5.  These  free  perfor¬ 
mances  at  the  schools  are  underwritten  by  Bank 
One  Arizona  and  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 
Scheduling  begins  in  mid-September  for  the  school 
year.  The  Garden  has  special  weekend  perfor¬ 
mances  of  "Hotel  Saguaro"  and  "Seasons  of  the 
Desert."  Check  the  Garden's  calendar  for  dates  and 
times. 

Teacher  In-Services  -  teacher  and  school  adminis¬ 
trator  workshops  focusing  on  the  concepts  of 
desert  ecology  through  hands-on  activities. 
Teachers  are  introduced  to  Garden  educational 
opportunities  and  materials  so  they  can  success¬ 
fully  design  student  educational  experiences 
which  supplement  classroom  objectives.  Presenta¬ 
tions  can  be  tailored  to  meet  specific  needs  of 
school  programs. 

Plantimal  Safari  -  based  on  the  Garden's  Plantimal 
Safari  coloring  book  and  designed  for  pre-school 
through  first  grade.  Students  are  led  on  a  "safari" 
through  the  Garden  to  find  the  plants  that  look  like 
animals  using  creative  movement,  followed  by 
storytelling  and  puppet  making. 

Instructors  -  Winter  1993/94 

Jean  Besich  -  A  native  Arizonan  with  a  life-long 
interest  in  the  desert  and  its  natural  materials.  She 
is  a  retired  teacher  who  has  spent  many  hours 
working  with  children,  including  teaching 
children's  craft  classes.  Jean  is  a  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  horticulture  aide  and  docent. 


Bonnie  "Bogie"  Bogenschutz  -  Advisor  to  the 
Desert  Art  Studio,  member  VAA,  and  creator  and 
designer  of  the  Gypsy  Flower  collection  which  is 
now  being  marketed  throughout  the  country.  She 
has  taught  classes  in  Canada,  Arizona  and 
California.  Her  work  can  be  found  in  galleries  in 
all  those  areas. 

Desert  Botanical  Garden  Volunteers  -  These 
volunteers  have  extensive  training  in  desert 
ecology.  This  training  has  also  included  experience 
in  educational  interpretation  and  horticulture. 

Ron  Dinchak  -  Author  of  An  Illustrated  Guide  to 
Landscape  Shrubs  of  Southern  Arizona  and  An 
Illustrated  Guide  to  Landscape  Trees  of  Southern 
Arizona.  He  is  currently  a  professor  of  environmen¬ 
tal  biology  at  Mesa  Community  College.  A  popular 
Valley  instructor  and  consultant  in  desert 
landscaping,  he  has  been  teaching  classes  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  since  1980. 

The  Great  Arizona  Puppet  Theater  - 

Co-founded  by  professional  puppeteers,  Nancy 
Smith  and  Ken  Bonar,  and  incorporated  in  1983  as 
a  touring  theater  in  Arizona.  The  company's 
permanent  downtown  theater  opened  in  1988 
featuring  weekend  performances  of  traditional  and 
Arizona  heritage  stories.  The  company  tours  and 
conducts  classes  and  workshops. 

Barbara  Gronemann  -  A  curriculum  specialist  on 
the  Southwest  she  has  a  Master's  degree  in 
education  from  Columbia  University  and  is  a 
certified  teacher.  Barbara  is  a  former  museum 
educator  at  Pueblo  Grande  Museum.  She  is  the 
director  of  Southwest  Learning  Sources  and  has 
taught  classes  at  the  Garden  since  1981. 

Cesar  Mazier  -  Grounds  supervisor  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden,  his  duties  include  managing  the 
Garden's  horticulture  department.  He  received  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  agriculture  from  the 
University  of  Honduras  and  holds  a  Master's 
degree  in  agriculture  from  New  Mexico  State 
University.  A  certified  arborist,  Cesar  joined  the 
Garden  in  1987. 

Sharie  Monsam  - 1988  Artist  of  the  Year  for  the 
City  of  Mesa.  She  has  been  teaching  fiber  art 
classes  in  the  Valley  since  1976  and  began  teaching 
at  the  Garden  in  1985.  Chosen  to  represent 
Arizona  in  Canadian  fiber  art  shows  in  1986, 

Sharie  has  also  participated  in  shows  in  California 
and  New  Mexico.  One  of  her  tapestries  is  in  the 
sanctuary  of  St.  Bridgit's  Church  in  Mesa,  Arizona. 

John  Nemerovski  -  A  professional  photographer, 
workshop  leader,  and  writer,  he  has  done 
extensive  photography  for  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden,  Boyce  Thompson  Southwestern  Arbore¬ 
tum,  and  Chicago  Botanic  Garden.  John  conducts 
native  plant,  wilderness,  and  darkroom  classes  for 
the  Scottsdale  Photography  Workshop.  He 
believes  photography  should  be  fun. 

Catherine  Sawner  -  A  botanical  illustrator,  she  has 
a  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  in  botanical 
illustration  from  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Catherine  has  produced  illustrations  for  many 
publications  and  institutions,  and  was  juried  into 
Flora  '92,  a  botanical  art  exhibition  at  the  Chicago 
Botanic  Garden.  She  has  incorporated  the  desert 
flora  into  her  work  since  moving  to  Arizona,  and  is 
currently  producing  a  series  of  desert  botanicals  in 
watercolor  pencil. 

Jan  Trenter  -  A  Desert  Botanical  Garden  docent 
who  has  taught  children's  craft  classes  and  flower 
pressing  workshops  at  the  Garden  since  1986.  She 
is  a  working  artist  in  stained  glass  where  wild- 
flowers  are  incorporated  into  her  work.  Before 
moving  to  Arizona,  she  was  an  instructor  for  15 
years  at  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College  in 
beginning  and  advanced  stained  glass. 


Garden  Hours 

The  Garden  is  open  every  day  of  the 

year,  including  holidays,  except 

December  25.. 

October-April  8  a.m.  - 

8  p.m. 

May-September  7  a.m.  - 

10  p.m. 

Desert  House  Exhibit  9  a.m.  - 

5  p.m. 

Gift  Shop  9  a.m.  - 

5  p.m. 

Sales  Greenhouse  10  a.m.  - 

4  p.m. 

Admission 

Adults 

$5.00 

Seniors 

$4.00 

Children  5-12 

$1.00 

Children  under  5 

Free 

Members 

Free 

Adult  Groups  (10  or  more) 

$3.50 

‘Private  Guided  Tours 

$5.00 

‘Private  guided  tours  are  offered  to  groups  of  10  or  more. 

Tour  times  are  limited  and  must  be  booked  in  advance. 

Call  941-1225  for  more  information. 

Noche  de  las  Laminarias 
December  2, 3  &  4 

Desert  Botanical  Garden 

“S'  1201  N.  Galvin  Parkway 
Phoenix,  AZ  85008 
(602)941-1225  (602)  481-8143  TDD 
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